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BONNIE LITTLE MARJORIE WAS BROUGHT UP ON 


FRAME-FOODS 


Look what a Splendid Child she is! 


Her mother, Mrs. A. Robinson, Sa 
residing at Bruton Avenue, Wells- ioe TESTIMONIAL. 
way, Bath, testifies as follows :— OFS 
“] was able to feed my little 
girl myself until she was three 
months old; then I found she was 
not gaining weight as she ought, 
and commenced to give her Racia 
Food (Irame-Food No. 1), which 
she had until eight months, after 
which she had Frame-Food, and 
now she is such a splendid and 
strong child and as 
sturdy ascan be. Our 
doctor says he has 
never seen a_ finer 
developed 
baby for 
her age.” 
7 2 2 
Frame- 
Foods con- 2 . eer. nem, i 
tain, be- " “RRS ane ‘ 
sides all 
the digestible parts of the Wheat-corn, scientifically prepared and 
made most easily assimilable, the Organic Phosphor compounds and 
soluble Albuminoids extracted from the Coat (the bran) of the same 
amount of Wheat-corns, and are therefore the most powerful foods 
to form and sustain bone, teeth, brain, nerve, muscle and tissue. 


Bs 


Sold by all Chemists and Grocers, also in “Family” Tins 
for Outlying Districts. 


Write at once for Free Samples and Celebrated Dietary. 


FRAME-FOOD CO., Lid., “722 S235" 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


WITH A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUGH THOMSON, 


I. 
TELLS HOW WARING LOST HIS JOB ON 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 

ARINGSS story begins on Christ- 
mas Eve, and Waring’s story 
ends on Christmas Eve; nothing 

very exceptional had ever happened to 
him before that first Christmas, and it is 
very improbable that anything exceptional 


will ever happen to him again. For three 
years he had been a correspondence clerk, 
going each morning into the City and 
leaving sharp at six o’clock. There was 
the book-keeper, there was the boy, there 
was Waring, in one big office; there was 
old Mr. Salter in the little office with the 
door marked “ Private.” Mr. Salter was 
“the Guv’nor.” He was a stout old gentle- 
man with a short thick neck. On the 
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Christmas Eve with which this story opens, 
Waring had gone through the glazed door 
into the private office and found Mr. 
Salter dead upon his chair. In the big 
office there were stools, but Mr. Salter had 
his chair. The white head had fallen 
forward on to the desk, the hands hung 
limp, the fingers curved inwards. Stone 
dead was poor old Mr. Salter. The body 
was removed; the offices were closed. 
When they opened again, a new firm was 
in possession, and Waring’s job was gone. 
So Waring’s story begins with Christmas 
Eve. 


II. 


HIS LAST HALF-CROWN AND WHAT HE 
BOUGHT WITH IT. 


It was April now. The six weeks’ 
salary that everybody had been paid after 
the funeral was melted clean away. When 
Waring left his rooms in Pimlico he had 
but half-a-crown in the world. He had 
slipped out after dark, collarless, and 
dressed in the very oldest, roughest clothes. 
A three days’ beard was on his chin. 
Towards Victoria he strode, reached the 
station, and examined the frame that hung 
beside the ticket office. For half-a-crown 
he could travel as far as Winfield. 

“T want to go to Winfield ; is there a 
train to-night P” he asked. 

“The last’s ten-twelve,” replied the 
clerk ; “ you’ve two minutes.” 

Waring bought the ticket. 

He sat in his corner of a third-class 
carriage and watched the lights go by. 
He crossed the Thames, and its beauty 
struck him like a picture; Brixton and 
the south of London came, and Waring 
lit his pipe. He didn’t think much of 
Brixton. The train stopped at station 
after station, and passengers got in or out. 
They reached some dim junction, and 
Waring had the carriage to himself. He 
thought a little now about Waring. 

Four months ago, till last Christmas, he 
had been a correspondence clerk, going 
each morning into the City and staying 
there till six o’clock. The old fellow had 
died suddenly, and he had lost his job. 
He had spent four months and all his 
money looking for a new one. He had 
sold most of his belongings and hunted 
high and low; and still he had found no 
job. He had taken it very calmly. “If 
London doesn’t want me,” he had said, 
“she will have to do without ; I’ve given 
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her a fair trial.” So to-night he had gone 
to Victoria and bought a ticket to Win- 
field. 

Waring smoked his pipe and felt glad 
that the struggle was over. He had hated 
London and the stuffy rooms in Pimlico ; 
he had hated going about like a slave and 
offering himself for sale ; he had put up 
with the City, and thanked Providence for 
summer holidays, Christmas, Easter, and 
week-ends. Now he was quit of it all, 
and his own master. He owed no onea 
penny ; he had paid his landlady that very 
morning, and she could sell his trunk and 
what he left behind if it so pleased her. 
Barring an uncle whom he hardly knew, 
he had neither friend nor near relation. 
Nobody would miss him, or ask for him, 
or trouble about his disappearance. He 
was twenty-three, strong, well-set-up, and, 
so far, he had never been afraid. A week 
more of London might have frightened 
him. ‘That was the main reason why he 
had run away. 

Winfield was six lamps, a porter, a youth 
who collected tickets, and a dim deserted 
station. No one got out here except 
Waring; and he, having got out, hardly 
knew which way to go. A dark road led 
to nowhere in particular; he took it, and 
soon came on a sleeping village. The 
station clock had stood at eight minutes 
before midnight ; now some unseen tongue 
struck out the hour. 

The air was cool and fresh, quite 
different from the tainted air of London ; 
the dark was a darkness glorified by stars ; 
the solitude uplifted, and made man one 
with the night. Waring felt at peace with 
all the world. Beyond the village, he 
argued, there must be fields. He came 
to them, entering at an open gate. The 
black mass over yonder must be a stack 
—and he was right again. On the far 
horizon to the north a faint light spread 
across the sky. It was the glare and 
glamour of London, seen distantly and 
from a height. Waring knelt for a while, 
and, his prayer ended, fell fast asleep amid 
the scented hay. 


ITI. 


WARING FINDS A NEW JOB AND BECOMES 
BILL WILLIAMS. 


It was morning, and a lark was singing 
far in the blue sky. A voice and nothing 
more, it seemed to be ; till Waring found 
it, first a tiny speck, and then a bird 
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BANK FARM. 


“Many dogs had barked at him; tramps had given him food, and rats had been his bedfellows.” 


descending, dropping, almost at his feet. 
Where was he? He remembered now. 
He had bolted, gone away from London, 
was about to disappear. Of Waring one 
would never hear again. Henceforward 
he would be Williams— William Williams 
—otherwise Bill. He laughed as he 
announced the fact ; and then he swore 
that there would be no going back upon 
it, no return to Waring and_ black coats 
and writing nonsense beginning with 
“Dear Sir.” _ Whatever happened he 
would stick to Williams, to William 
Williams, commonly called Bill. 


At the end of the meadow ran a narrow 
stream, a rivulet whence one heard a moor- 
hen call. William Williams flung off his 
clothes, and shivered and shuddered as 
the water dripped from him. Then he 
dressed himself and began the new day’s 
work. As in London, this would mean 
looking for a job ; but here the case seemed 
somehow different. First and foremost 
there would be no appearances to keep 
up; he need not look respectable, he 
need not grovel, he need not talk like a 
book, nor make a pretence of being in any 
fashion. ‘There were no fashions. Nor 
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did he care much where he ate or slept. 
The wide country made all things clean, 
and a stack or outhouse was sweeter than 
Pimlico, S.W. He marched up to the 
farmhouse over the ridge, and asked for 
work and breakfast. 

“Where did you sleep last night ?” 
said the farmer. 

“In your meadow, under the haystack.” 

“Hum!” said the farmer. 

What about work?” asked William 
Williams. 

“There’s no work here this morning, 
but T’ll give you breakfast”; and William 
Williams was offered a chunk of bread and 
a smaller chunk of cheese. “ Milk or 
ale?” asked the farmer. 

“Milk,” said Williams ; “I'll drink ale 
when I’ve earned it.” 

“That’s right, my boy,” said the farmer ; 
but no work would he offer, and no chance 
of work to-morrow. ‘Go on trying,” he 
said gruffly; ‘“‘an’ I don’t want any thanks”; 
and with that he closed the door. 

It took William Williams fourteen days 
to get a job. He had walked right into 
Kent by then, and his beard was nigh 
a real beard. Many dogs had barked at 
him ; tramps had given him food, and rats 
had been his bedfellows; he had gone 
wet and gone dry; and so far he had 
tasted no single drop of Kentish ale. 
That, again, was one of his resolves: till 
he had rightly earned it, no such drink 
for him. Bread and cheese and scraps 
and milk were plentiful, however, and no 
whole day had he gone hungry; and, 
better still, he was walking the stiffness 
out of his bones, so that, when he really 
got a job, he would be able to tackle it 
and go on steady till the day was spent. 

Fourteen days after he had set out 
from Pimlico, William Williams walked 
up to the back gate of Bank Farm and 
touched his cap to Miss Betsey Arrow 
looking for eggs. She had seven new 
laid ’uns in her apron, and the white hen 
clucking promised more to come. 

“What yer want?” asked Miss Betsey. 
She spoke roughly to show that she was 
not afraid. Timid dogs bark loudest, 
and Miss Betsey, having no man in the 
house, had developed a gruff and mascu- 
line growl. Her front teeth wobbled as 
she spoke, but the rest of her was genuine 
enough. 

“I want work,” said William Williams. 

“What's yer name?” said Miss 
Betsey. 
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** Bill Williams,” said Waring. 
** Where’d yer work last ?” 

**T been wayfaring since Easter.” 

Miss Betsey was beginning to like the 
look of him. 

“Go up to the hop-garden,” she said, 
“and ask for Jim Hyder. He’s my 
foreman, an’ maybe he wants help.” 

Williams went up to the hop-garden 
and found Jim Hyder. He was a wiry 
little man with a keen eye. 

“Yer want work,” he said; “can yer 
put up poles?” 

Williams said he could. He _ had 
watched other men doing it, and had 
picked up knowledge from roadside folk 
and such. 

“Shillin’ a hundred,” said Jim Hyder, 
an’ yer can start now. What’s yer 
name?” 

Waring told him; and so the job 
began. 

Waring had no tackle, but Jim lent 
him a “pitcher” and a “line,” and 
by evening he had earned his eighteen- 
pence. 

‘“Where yer going to sleep?” asked 
Jim. 

“ Blest if I know.” 

““There’s room for yer in the huts, side 
o’ Ted Church an’ Ole Kroojer.” 

“Thanks,” said Williams, and went off 
to investigate. 

The huts were a row of hovels and a 
fireproof place for cooking that stood 
inside a water-meadow. Born Drunk, 
Ted Church, and Ole Kroojer had got 
there before him, and each had a bundle 
of firewood gathered from broken or 
defective poles. Like himself, the three 
men had worked in the garden all day, 
and these were the names by which they 
had become known to him. Born Drunk 
didn’t in the least mind being called 
Born Drunk; Ted Church apparently 
was a right baptismal name; and Ole 
Kroojer was so called because of a beard 
that reminded friends and neighbours of 
the last Boer President. Williams was 
addressed as Williams, for the present. 

The hut in which Waring had now 
taken up his quarters was one of a round 
dozen of which only four were occupied. 
Really none of them should have been 
occupied, it being against the local bye- 
laws. These hovels, he knew, were 
intended to accommodate the September 
hop-picker, who streamed down with his 
wife and family as soon as the bine was 
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BANK FARM. 


“William Williams walked up to the back gate of Bank Farm and touched his cap to 
Miss Betsey Arrow looking for eggs.” 


full-grown and in flower. Till September, 
however, no one was likely to disturb 
him, and the local bye-laws were not of 


much account. Born Drunk and Ted 
Church had been here all winter, and 
Ole Kroojer ever since he got his job. 

Waring had no money, his hands were 
sore, his big toe was sticking out of his 
boot, and he had a very large appetite. 
The little stock of provisions that repre- 
sented his fortnight’s savings had vanished 
during the day. 

“What yer got fer tea?” asked Born 
Drunk sociably. 


“Nothing,” said Williams. 
had.” 

“Got any money?” suggested Ole 
Kroojer. 

Williams said “ No.” 

“ Go up an’ ask the ole gal for some.” 
The “ ole gal” was Miss Betsey Arrow. 

Williams shook his head and smiled. 
He wasn’t going to begin that way. 

Ted Church gave him a crust of bread 
and one of the “ pieces” that were sim- 
mering in his pot. 

“The ole gal ’s a terror,” said Ted 
Church, “never pays till Saturday—says 


“Wish I 
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we ain’t fit for working if we gits our 
money before. ‘Git as drunk as yer like 
on Saturday night,’ she says, ‘an’ sleep it 
out o’ Sunday, but week-days yer stay 
sober,’ she says to me an’ Ole Kroojer.” 

From the three men Bill Williams 
learnt something about the farm. Miss 
Betsey Arrow was its mistress, and had 
been so since her father died; she and 
her mother lived alone, and had a servant 
girl to scrub and fend for them. Mrs. 
Arrow took no active part in the con- 
cern; she was an ancient dame with a 
sharp tongue, and Born Drunk and Ole 
Kroojer nearly came to blows as to 
whether she was turned eighty or not. 
Farmer Arrow had died three years ago, 
after being bedridden “ wi’ pains all over 
him.” He had lain in bed “ fer months 
an’ months, drinkin’ spirits an’ stuffin’ 
hisself wi’ goose.” He had been a hard 
master, and Miss Betsey was as bad. “I 
lies to her an’ I lies to her,” said Born 
Drunk philosophically, “ but not a farden 
does I git from her till she so chuses.” 

The next day, Williams, rising early, 
found two plovers’ nests in the field that 
was sown with wheat.‘ He took three 
eggs and boiled them for his breakfast, 
and then he went to work. By midday 
he was hungry as the wolf, and both his 
hands were blistering from the hop-poles. 
The three men had bread and cheese and 
beer; Jim Hyder, the foreman, had gone 
off to his cottage ; Waring was faint and 
hollow as a drum. If he was to go on 
working he must eat. Miss Betsey Arrow 
owed him half-a-crown; he wouldn’t ask 
for the money, but he had a right to ask 
for food. ‘The horses and cows got that. 
He went down to the farm and sought 
Miss Betsey. 

No one but old Mrs. Arrow was at 
home, and she had bolted the back door. 
Miss Betsey was driven abroad to do some 
marketing. ‘ Now you go away,” said 
old Mrs. Arrow. 

Williams explained his difficulty, but 
old Mrs. Arrow was half deaf as well as 
frightened. She said she’d set the dog 
on him and call Jim Hyder. She looked 
out through the scullery window and 
wagged her old white head. Williams 
stayed mortal hungry till the evening ; 
then he went down to the farm again 
and found Miss Betsey. She had asked 
forty-five shillings for some of last year’s 
wheat and got thirty-six, so she was feeling 
pretty cheerful. She always asked a deal 
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more than she expected, and thirty-six was 
none so bad a price. 

“Nice evening,” said Bill Williams, 
diplomatically. 

“Hum,” replied Miss Betsey. She did 
not believe in wasting words on such as 
Bill, and experience told her that he must 
be ‘‘ after something.” 

Williams came to his point. 

“T can’t go on working without food,” 
he said. “I don’t want any money, but 
Id like some food.” 

“* Haven’t yer had any ?” 

Williams shook his head. “I asked 
Mrs. Arrow for some dinner,” he answered, 
“but she said she’d set the dog on me. 
That would have been giving the dog the 
dinner,” and Williams smiled. 

So did Miss Betsey. 

“Tf yer go to the back door I’ll bring 
yer a piece o’ puddin’,” che said. 

Williams went to the back door. 

The “ piece o’ puddin’ ” was a large slab 
of cold batter stuck with raisins. Williams 
devoured it ravenously. 

Old Mrs. Arrow joined them. 

“That’s the man as come here this 
mornin’,” she said ; “ what’s he want?” 

Miss Betsey explained. And _ then, 
turning to Williams : 

“Would yer likea shillin’ ?” she asked ; 
“ you’ve money comin’ to ye.” 

‘* He don’t look one o’ the boosin’ sort,” 
quavered Mrs. Arrow. 

Miss Betsey agreed with her mother. 
Bill Williams looked a steady lad, and 
one who wouldn’t drink his money away as 
soon as he got it. 

“T’ll let yer have a shillin’,” she said. 
But she had reckoned without Williams. 
He had made up his mind that he would 
wait for his money and only accept his 
keep. She could charge a fair price for it, 
and take it off on pay-day. 

He modestly put forward the proposal. 
“Vd rather not draw till pay-day,” he 
said ; “and if you’ll give me food till then, 
you can take the price off my earnings.” 

“We can’t do that,” said Mrs. Arrow 
stiffly. She believed in people keeping 
their proper distance. Miss _ Betsey, 
however, fresh from one bargain, now saw 
her way to another. 

“Yer can come here for dinner an’ tea 
this week,” she said, “ an’ after that yer 
can please yerself.” 

Williams thanked her, and said that 
he would like to begin with his tea at 
once, 
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“ Ain’t the puddin’ enough?” asked 
Miss Betsey. 

Williams reminded her that he had 
gone without his dinner. 

Miss Betsey now brought out the end 
of Sunday’s piece of mutton and the half 
of a loaf of bread. The piece of mutton 
was mostly bone, but still there were one 
or two good bits round the knuckle. 

“T’ll take it off o’ Saturday,” shouted 
Miss Betsey, as Williams, clutching his 
prey, went down the yard. 


IV. 


BILL’S FIRST PAY-DAY AND MISS BETSEY 
ARROW’S TREACHERY. 


It was Saturday, William Williams’s 
first pay-day, and to-morrow, Sunday, he 
would have a rest. Nine shillings was 
coming to him, and there would be a 
fair deduction on account of food. He 
had been a kind of dust-bin to the two 
ladies, eating up odds and ends that would 
have been thrown away or given to Punch, 
the dog. 

He sang as he worked in the fifteen- 
acre garden, making-holes with the pointed 
“pitcher,” planting the hop-poles in these, 
and treading down the earth afterwards. 
The “line,” a long piece of cord, taut and 
straight, that marked the position of each 
row, guided his eye and hands. The 
poles followed where it stretched. They 
stood upright like soldiers, three to each 
“hill” or plant, which presently would 
start climbing them as a creeper climbs 
a wall. 

“T wish my mother could see me now,” 
sang Williams, jabbing a pole into the 
soft earth, “I wish my mother could 
see me now,” he sang; and pole after 
pole went down in its place. Perhaps his 
mother did see him, he reflected; and 
very astonished she must be at the sight. 
He was weather-stained, earth-stained, 
and unkempt; he hadn’t shaved for three 
weeks, and his clothes were hardly fit to 
give away. Long, very long ago he had 
lost his mother—he had the faintest 
memory of her. His poor old father he 
remembered quite well, always hopeful, 
always cheery, till those last days of ill- 
ness and decline. Williams, or rather 


Waring, had been up at college then, 
for he was going to be a schoolmaster. 
His father’s sudden death had altered all 
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that, and he had gone into the City 
instead. It was, perhaps, absurd of him 
to go into the City. He had no taste 
for office work and business, no friends 
who might ever help him to a start. 
Still, he had done his humdrum best, and 
had kept his post for close upon three 
years. His father had a brother in the 
North, a rich man, so it was said, but the 
two had quarrelled. Waring could hardly 
appeal to this uncle, who had not even 
come to London for the funeral or sent 
a line of condolence in answer to the 
formal notification of his brother’s death. 

“IT wish my mother could see me now,” 
sang Williams, and watched the sun curve 
slowly to the west. At last it was time to 
strike work and go down to the scullery 
window for his money. Born Drunk, 
Ole Kroojer, and Ted Church had gone 
down, and Williams was the last to face 
Miss Betsey. “ Nine-an’-fourpence,” she 
said grimly, “ an’ food makes six shillin’s ; 
here’s three-an’-four.” Waring took the 
money and turned on his heel. Miss 
Betsey had charged him like a usurer, 
had cheated him and robbed him ; and 
now she stood at the scullery window 
expecting him to make a fuss. 

Waring said nothing, but went off with 
his three-and-fourpence. He had counted 
on at least six shillings clear. There was 
Sunday’s dinner to get and the week’s 
living, and his boots must be mended, 
and he wanted some tobacco into the 
bargain. He left the farm and went 
uphill to the village. Croxteth was its 
name, and Bank Farm lay nigh a mile 
below it. In the Fox and Grapes he sat 
him down, and ordered a pint of Kentish 
ale and a good three penn’orth of bread 
and cheese. He filled his pipe and 
smoked the first smoke he had tasted 
since his pouch had flattened ; he forgot 
all about ‘‘the ole gal” and the way that 
worthy woman had bested him and tripped 
him up. 

Towards nine o’clock he came down 
the hill again. There was a full moon, 
and its light made silver of the cherry- 
blossom ; the nightingales were singing 
in shaw and thicket ; the air was soft and 
clean upon his face. He pitied the 
people who lived in the big city; they 
took no such walks as he was taking now. 
He felt as though he owned the earth 
and sky; he wished the mile downhill 
were two or three. Arrived at the huts, 
he found a battered lady with a broken 
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nose. She had just been thrashed, and 
she was weeping, 

“My missus,”: said Ole Kroojer. 

Waring felt somewhat in the way. 

“JT just been givin’ ’er a leatherin’, 
gentle like, an’ not more ’n wot she de- 
serves.” 

Mrs. Kroojer left off weeping. 

“Don’t yer believe ’im,” she said, and 
wiped her face. ‘Don’t yer believe 
’im,” she said to Williams ; “I ain’t done 
nuffin’ excep’ sling me ’ook.” 

“It’s this way,” said Ole Kroojer; and 
he began to explain matters, calmly, 
judicially, and without heat. His wife, 
it appeared, had rifled his pockets on the 
last pay-day, cleaned him out, and gone 
off in the night. Nor was it the first 
time, too, that she had profited by his 
slumbers. ‘‘Seven bob she took,” said 
Mr. Kroojer, ‘‘an’ now it’s spent, back 
she comes agin to git some more. I’ve 
given ’er some more, I ’ave”; and 
addressing the lady herself, “‘ Now come 
along wi’ me an’ ’ave some beer.” 

Mrs. Kroojer assented with alacrity. 

The storm was over, and off they went 
together. Williams looked after them 
as they straggled down the lane, and 
wondered and kept on wondering till he 
fell asleep. if 


V. 


OUR HERO FIGHTS WITH GIPSIES AND 
RECEIVES A WELTING. 


The next day was Sunday, and Williams 
went to church. He had no best clothes 
to wear; indeed, even the poorest people 
drew away from him ; but the service and 
the music and the singing were some- 
thing infinitely radiant after the com- 
panionship of Born Drunk and Ole 
Kroojer. He rambled many miles during 
the afternoon, splashed about in a 
secluded rivulet that pierced a shaw, and 
came home towards evening feeling clean 
and sound. As he passed the farm Miss 
Betsey Arrow stopped him. 

“Hi, Williams,” she called out, ‘‘tell 
those men to go away.” 

“What men?” asked Williams. 

She pointed up the lane, and there, 
right enough, on the edge of the hop- 
garden, were a pony and a cart, and 
three men seated before a fire above 
which hung a large black pot. Gipsies 
they seemed to be, and gipsies they were. 
** Been stealin’ my wood,” snorted Miss 
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Betsey ; “ you just goan’ tell ’em to clear 
out o’ this.” 

The three gippoes, no doubt, had made 
a fire at Miss Betsey Arrow’s expense, 
gathering the twigs on her land, and even 
lighting them on the edge of her hop- 
garden. 

‘** You just tell ’em to be off!” shouted 
Miss Betsey. 

Williams obeyed. He had a sneaking 
sympathy for the men; he had no sym- 
pathy at all for Miss Betsey; and yet for 
some unaccountable reason he went up 
to the three trespassers and told them 
that they were on private land and had 
best be off. 

“Oo says so?” was the answer. 

*T do,” replied William Williams. 

“You're a fine toff to be orderin’ people 
about”; and the gipsy gazed at Williams 
and sniggered in his face. 

“‘Let’s make a collection an’ buy ’im 
a pair o’ boots,” said gipsy number two; 
while the third looked up from the large 
black pot and cried, ‘“ Yer’d best be off 
yerself, young ’airymug !” 

Williams had forgotten all about Miss 
Betsey Arrow and her firewood; his 
blood was rising at these insults hurled 
against himself. 

“Out you get, the three of you, and 
look sharp,” said he. 

“’Ere’s a bloomin’ tramp comin’ it 
over ws,” soliloquised the first gipsy. 

“’E’s a scarecrow wot’s escaped,” said 
number two. 

“ Are you going?” asked Williams. 

“Goin’ be blowed!” was the reply. 

Williams raised one of the despised 
pair of boots—and kicked the pot over. 

A howl of rage rose from the three 
gipsies. The first took off his belt ; the 
second flung himself on the spoiler ; the 
third tried to seize Williams by the legs. 
A second kick stopped that manceuvre. 
One of the gippoes received a straight 
’un on the chin, while he of the belt 
let go on the enemy’s skull. It was an 
uneven fight, and scarcely conducted 
according to the accepted rules of war- 
fare. Williams found the mark a half- 
dozen times, but in the end he was 
downed and jumped on and bruised and 
bleeding. Then the three men sprang 
into their cart, whipped up the pony, 
and made off as fast as it would go. 
Miss Betsey Arrow watched them. 
“ That’s all right,” said she ; and, leaving 
the roadway, went back into the farm. 
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“Born Urunk and Ule Kroojer nearly came to blows as to whether Mrs. Arrow was 
turned eighty or not.” 


VI. 
THE ARTIST IN THE WOOD. 


On the next morning Williams came 
out to work with a black eye, a cut lip, 
and several lumps on his head. He had 
told Ted Church about the fight, and 
Born Drunk and Mr. and Mrs. Kroojer, 
now completely reconciled, had also 
listened to his story. 

“T'd ha’ let the ole gal fight ’em her- 
self,” was the general verdict ; and, “ We 
ain’t paid fer fighting,” added Ted Church. 


* What chance ’as the likes o’ us,” they 
asked ; “them pikies lives ’igh, an’ yer’ve 
always the ’ole lot agin yer?” 

Jim Hyder, the foreman, knew about 
it too. “’Tain’t no catch fightin’ gip- 
poes,” he said, “unless there’s man to 
man an’ one extry to keep the women 
off.” 

Williams felt he had been a fool, and 
cordially agreed. In spite of his bruises 
he worked hard that day, earning his two 
shillings before sundown. The job was 
nearly over ; Wednesday would see it out. 
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Now the poles stood up like bristles in 
both gardens; in the fifteen-acre one 
where he had started, and in the twelve- 
acre one where he would finish. What 
would he do when it was over ? 

On the Wednesday evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Kroojer said good-bye ; they had had 
enough of work, and were going to tramp 
for a bit. Williams sought out Jim 
Hyder. 

“Got a new job?” he asked. 

The foreman looked him up and down. 

“There’s nidgettin’,” said he; ‘‘two 
shillin’ a day.” 

“ All right,” said Williams, “I begin 
to-morrow ?” 

“Begin now if yer like,” said Hyder 
with a grin. 

Williams went down to the huts and 
pumped Ted Church. Nidgetting, he 
discovered, was the same as_ hoeing, 
only, instead of one tooth, a nidget had 
five or six or even seven. These were 
fixed to a wheeled frame, and a horse 
dragged them along. Williams would 
only have to guide the machine, much 
as a ploughman guides a plough. 

“It’s to turn the land an’ grub up 
weeds,” said Ted Church; “yer steers 
in between the hop-poles. Yer watch 
me, an’ it'll be all right”; for Ted was 
nidgetting as well. 

Sunday came round, and Williams’s eye 
and lip were their old selves again. He 
went to church in the morning, and 
earned an extra shilling in the afternoon. 
In a wood he met a man painting, an 
artist, with canvas on easel and colours 
dabbed all round a smeary palette. 

“You're the very chap I want,” cried 
the artist; “come here; I’m going to 
put you in my picture.” 

Williams liked the look of the man, a 
big, jolly fellow, with a great beard. 

“ Are you?” said Williams. 

“Just you sit down and make your- 
self comfortable, and don’t bother about 
me. Got a pipe on you?” and the 
artist flung Williams his pouch. ‘ Now 
light up and look happy,” he said, “ for 
you’ve got to do it.” 

There was no resisting this jolly old 
buffer, and, moreover, Williams was in 
the mood for a rest and a smoke. He 
lit his pipe and watched the artist, who 
watched him and made a sketch that was 
really lifelike. Williams was interested. 


“ Awfully good, I call it,” he said when 
the artist had finished. 
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“ Here’s a bob for you, and you can 
carry my things to the house.” 

The artist gave Williams a shilling and 
led the way. They took a path through 
the wood, and, at the edge, came to a 
red-brick cottage with three gables. A 
studio was built on to the main building. 
“This is my shop,” said the artist. He 
opened the studio door, and Williams 
surrendered his load and looked about 
him. He had never been inside a studio 
before. 

“ Where d’you live ?” asked the artist. 

“Bank Farm,” replied Williams. 

* Down in the huts ?” 

“Yea” 

“Got a job?” 

“Nidgetting.” Williams was proud 
of the word, and brought it out as 
though he had done nothing but nidget 
all his life. 

“Let you off about five, don’t they ?” 

“ Eight to five-thirty’s our day.” 

“Well, if ever you feel like earning an 
extra bob in the evening, come down here 
and look for me. My name’s Crowhurst.” 

Williams strolled home again. He had 
enjoyed the afternoon. It was pleasant 
to be near some one of his own kind, and 
the painter was such a hearty, easy- 
mannered old chap that Williams had 
never for a moment felt the slightest com- 
punction about the disgraceful clothes and 
unkempt face that usually made well- 
dressed people shy of him. 

He went up to the painter’s on the 
Tuesday and on the Wednesday and the 
Thursday; and each time he earned 
a shilling, and the painter made sketches 
of him. 

On the Friday he went up to the village 
and had his hair cut and his beard 
shaved off. Miss Betsey Arrow saw him 
next day and was surprised at his good 
looks. 

“That man Williams works well ?” she 
asked; and Hyder, the foreman, had 
nothing but good to report of him. 

“ An’ keeps ’is money too,” said Hyder. 
Born Drunk and Ted Church were off to 
the pub with theirs as soon as they 
received it. “Strikes me ’e come 0’ 
decent folk,” said Hyder; “’e don’t say 


‘much, nor yit give ’isself airs ; but I’m for 


thinkin’ ’e come out o’ a good ’ome.” 
Miss Betsey Arrow ruminated. “Can 
’e do figgers ?” she asked. 
“Don’t know,” replied Jim Hyder; 
“ but I ’spect ’e can.” 
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It came to paying-out time, and Miss 
Betsey herself asked Williams about the 
figures. 

“1 know as much as most people,” was 
his reply. 

“T’ll try yer,” she said briefly ; “same 
money.” 

Williams touched his cap and proceeded 
down the yard. 

Miss Betsey had been charmed by his 
improved appearance, but the artist took 
things quite the other way. 

“What the deuce,” he said, “ what the 
deuce!” And words failed him. 

Williams had just entered at the studio 
door. 

“You looked like a hairy, out-at-elbow 
tramp—just the fellow I wanted—and 
now you’ve been an’ gone an’ spoilt it 
all!” cried the artist. ‘‘ You'll be coming 
here in a dress suit next!” 

Williams grinned. “I can grow it 
again,” he said ; and then, “ aren’t I any 
good at all now?” 

“ You'll do for a strapping young farm 
labourer.” 

“But I am a farm labourer,” said 
Williams. e 

** Don’t you see that you’ve spoilt a real 
good tramp? They’re such a mouldy lot 
generally. But I suppose you’ve risen in 
the world, is that it?” 

The artist did a sketch of him, and, 
at the end, looked up and asked him 
whether he’d sooner have a bob or a 
pair of boots. “I’ve been thinking,” he 
said, ‘‘that yours are not quite what they 
used to be.” 

Williams jumped at the boots. His 
own were in tatters, and he had been 
saving hard to buy new ones. 

Crowhurst fetched out a pair of old 
shooters, stout, weatherproof, and nailed. 
*“* What d’you say to these,” he asked. 

“Do you really mean it?” was all 
Williams could answer. 

He went off with them gaily, and now 
he determined by hook or by crook to 
get an extra suit of clothing and some 
underwear. 


VII. 
THE FLIGHT OF BORN DRUNK. 


It was Tuesday night, and Born Drunk, 
who had lately been living up to his 
acquired title, sneaked out of his hut on 
all-fours and listened at Williams’s door. 
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Williams was fast asleep. In that perfect 
silence he could hear the regular breathing; 
every sound was fine and clear-cut and 
apart from every other sound. The 
church clock up at the village struck a 
single note. It was an hour past mid- 
night as Born Drunk sneaked out of his 
hut and listened at Williams’s door. He 
held a stump of lighted candle in one 
hand ; with the other he pressed against 
the door ; and there lay Williams. The 
bed was a couple of old sacks, its coverlet 
a torn hop-pocket, its sheets and blankets 
a spread of old newspapers. Williams’s 
trousers were on the floor. ‘The sight of 
them gladdened Born Drunk’s bleary 
eyes. He grabbed them and made off 
with them. 

In the meadow outside, Born Drunk 
examined his booty. Nine and tuppence 
in cash was his reward. He rolled the 
trousers up and tied them with a piece 
of string and dropped them into the 
wooden box—‘ Tate’s Cube Sugar” was 
stencilled on it—that he had rigged up 
with a wheel and handle; and now he 
began to trundle this improvised furniture 
van towards the lane. By daybreak he 
was miles away and vanished utterly ; and 
who should know the direction of his 
removal, or in what new form he would 
reappear upon the land? Even his name, 
his old derisive name, had vanished with 
him. 


VIII. 


MISS BETSEY ARROW REPLACES THE 
STOLEN TROUSERS. 


Williams, wakening and shaking off his 
newspapers and hop-pocket, faced the 
new day. His boots were safe, for Born 
Drunk had not known of this possession. 
But his trousers—he looked for them in 
vain. Williams grew uneasy. ll his 
money was in those trousers, and, what 
was infinitely worse, without them he 
could do no work. He looked and 
looked, and then he called aloud. Ted 
Church answered him. 

“ What’s matter ?” cried Ted Church. 

“© Come here,” commanded Williams. 

Ted Church came here. 

“ Somebody’s pinched my trousers and 
all my money,” said Williams. 

Ted Church went to Born Drunk’s hut, 
and shouted out the news that it was 
empty. 
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“FE always was a shifty ’un,” said Ted. 
“T Jocks my door. There’s no trustin’ 
these wayfarers—ere terday an’ gone 
to-morrer.” 

Williams remembered how Mrs. Kroojer 
had played the same trick on Ole Kroojer, 
but he had always regarded that as one of 
the little deceits of married life. It had 
never occurred to him that such a raid 
could occur between stranger and 
stranger. There was nothing to be done 
now but find a new pair of trousers. 

*“Can’t go to work like this, can I?” 
asked Williams. 

Ted Church scratched his head. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” he said 
suddenly, “I'll go off to the farm an’ 
speak for yer to the ole gal.” 

Williams thought of sending word to 
his friend the artist; but even if Crow- 
hurst had a spare pair of trousers, they 
would be eight sizes too large. Ted 
Church’s proposal was the one way out 
of the difficulty. 

“Thanks, Ted,” he said; “will you? 
Tell her she can take it off my earnings 
—two bob a week till it’s paid for; and 
you might go up to the village and get 
the goods.” 

So these two arranged matters. 

Miss Betsey was suspicious at first ; 
but “Come an’ ’ave a look yerself,” 
replied Ted Church, and ‘‘ Born Drunk’s 
gone, an’ taken ’is barrow wi’ ’im,” he 
added clinchingly. 

Miss Betsey sent for Jim Hyder. 

“You go ‘an’ ’ave a look, Jim,” she 
said, “‘ an’ if it’s true, ’e can ’ave the price 
0’ a new pair an’a shillin’ extry.” 

Jim went down to the huts and had 
a look. His report was in Bill’s favour. 
The Arrow ladies were wild about the 
thief ; he had disgraced Bank Farm, and 
old Mrs. Arrow was keen to “set the 
pice on ’im.” “TI lay ’e’s stole some 
chicken as well,” she added darkly. 

The afternoon came and Born Drunk 
was forgotten. Williams, in a brand-new 
pair of corduroys, was told off to mow 
the lawn. Then Miss Betsey tackled 
him about the figures; and henceforth, 
when other work was slack, he had a 
chair and table in a kind of office, 
where he worked out Jim the foreman’s 
pencilled notes, translating them into 
shillings and into pénce. Some work 
was paid by the acre and some by the day, 
but now that the hops were being “ tied,” 
so that they could climb and wrestle and 
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throw their tendrils round the ready poles, 
most of the work was paid for by the 
acre. 


IX. 


BILL WILLIAMS SITS AT TABLE AGAIN 
AND TALKS TO A LADY. 


“T told you so!” cried the artist, 
when Bill appeared in his brand-new 
corduroys and a healthy-looking pair of 
boots. ‘* Getting on in the world, aren’t 
we? Soon you'll be too proud to sit to 
me!” 

Williams grinned cheerfully and put 
Mr. Crowhurst in possession of the plain, 
unvarnished facts. The trousers were 
Miss Betsey Arrow’s property. Really 
he was trouserless and worse off than 
before. The artist roared with laughter. 

“TI must go and tell my wife,” he 
said,—“ before it gets cold, too. Nothing 
like serving up a joke while it’s hot, Bill 
Williams !” 

The jolly old boy disappeared, and 
came back presently with a dark-eyed 
lady in a strange, artistic frock. Its 
colour was pale lilac, and it was loose 
and clinging and queerly cut, like that 
of a matron in one of Shakespeare’s 
plays. She wore equally queer jewellery ; 
a large silver comb was stuck into her 
hair; and yet, in spite of these peculi- 
arities of dress and ornament, she seemed 
about as merry and good-humoured as 
her informal spouse. 

The artist cleared his throat. “ Bill 
Williams—young gentleman down on his 
luck,” said he, ‘Mrs. Crowhurst—my 
wife and better half.” 

Mrs, Crowhurst held out a hand. 

Williams took it, and a lump came 
into his throat. He felt so grateful, so 
overpowered by her kindness to such 
as he, that voice and speech failed him. 
He felt inclined to blubber. But not 
for long. Mrs. Crowhurst made him 
sit down and light his pipe; and then 
he had to tell her all about the trousers 
and old Born Drunk’s perfidy, and how 
Ted Church had come to the rescue, 
and how Miss Betsey had found the 
money for a brand-new pair. By the 
time he had finished he felt quite at 
home and comfortable again, and Mrs. 
Crowhurst was bubbling over with de- 
light. 

“What a shame!” she laughed; 
and, “‘why didn’t you send up here?” 
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she asked. ‘“ We'd have found some- 
thing ” She had caught the twinkle 
in Waring’s eye. ‘“‘ Alfred 7s a whopper,” 
she agreed; “but then there’s Dick— 
weve a roomful of his things up- 
stairs.” 

Williams gathered that Alfred was her 
husband, but who Dick might be he 
could not guess. 

The artist went on with his picture, 
and Mrs. Crowhurst and Williams did 
the talking. The light began to go, and 
Mrs. Crowhurst said: “Of course, you'll 
stay for supper.” 

Bill Williams hesitated. He 
even a collar to his neck. 

“'He’s going to,” cried the artist ; and 
he led Bill Williams off into the house. 

Brushed, washed, and painfully happy, 
Waring sat again at a table and used 
a knife and fork and spoon. He had 
a serviette as well, and he ate off plates 
and drank out of a tumbler. But all 
these things were as nothing beside the 
joy of company, of conversation, of being 
once more with real people. Down in 
the huts they lived and talked like 
animals, with no thought beyond food, 
the weather, or the long day’s work ; here 
the world looked different, and even 
Miss Betsey Arrow had become a joke. 
Nobody asked Waring any questions, 
where he came from or who he was; 
there was no servant girl to sniff a 
scornful nose at him—his kindly hosts 
had scen to that. Mrs. Crowhurst waited 
on him herself; they all three waited on 
one another; and the artist saw to it 
too that he ate and drank his fill and 
didn’t say no when he meant yes. The 
world seemed very good as he shook 
hands with them and set out for Bank 
Farm. 

The painter came down the drive and 
put him on the road. For once in a 
way the big bluff man was serious. 

“ There’s going to be no mixing up of 
business and pleasure,” he said. “If 
you come here and sit to me, I'll pay 
you for it; and if Mrs. Crowhurst asks 
you to stay for supper, that’s her look 
out. I know you young men and your 
notions, and I’m not going to stand false 
pride and fatheadedness from anybody. 
That’s agreed, isn’t it?” 

Williams said “ Yes.” 





hadn’t 


The artist had 


read his thoughts, and how he was 
beginning to feel that he couldn’t take 
money from a man who had been so 
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kind to him. ‘Of course,” he laughed, 
“ T’ll take all I can get” ; and Crowhurst 
patted him on the back and cried, 
“‘That’s right, my son!” 

Ted. Church was up and about when 
Williams returned to the huts; and he 
was in luck’s way as well. <A fox had 
come down from Mill Wood and tackled 
one of Miss Betsey Arrow’s chickens, 
It was the hen that had gone off to sit 
in the hedge side o’ the orchard. Ted 
Church had surprised the fox in the 
moment of victory. The poor old hen 
had fought like a Trojan, losing “a 
poun’ o’ feathers,” according to Ted, 
The fox had made off, leaving Ted 
the hen. He had hung it up and was 
saving it for Sunday. ‘We'll share an’ 
share alike,” he said; “chicken makes 


>” 


good eatin’. 


X. 


BILL WILLIAMS LIVES IN A HOUSE AND 
SLEEPS IN A BED. 


“Could yer get anybody to speak fer 
yer?” 

Miss Betsey Arrow had put the question, 
and Williams was the person so addressed. 

If Bill Williams could get anybody to 
“speak ” for him, Miss Betsey Arrow was 
ready to take him into the house. She 
had started the subject one evening when 
3ill was figuring and doing arithmetic in 
the small office. 

“There’s Mr. Crowhurst,” said he, “up at 
Three Gables ; he’d give me a character.” 

Miss Betsey sucked at a hollow tooth— 
one of the back ones. “ Been workin’ for 
him, have yer?” 

“Ves,” said Williams. 

“ Well, if he’ll speak for yer in writing, 
yer can come indoors. We want a single 
man in the house, an’ one that’s steady- 
goin’. Home at nine o'clock, excep’ 
Saturdays an’ Sundays, or else yer'll be 
locked out.” 

“ Right you are,” said Williams. 

“Three shillin’ a week an’ yer food,” 
added Miss Betsey. 

“Make it five.” 

“T’ll go to four—four shillin’ an’ yer 
food; an’ Mr. Crowhurst must gi’ yer a 
line first.” 

Miss Betsey departed, and Williams 
went off to seek the artist. 

Crowhurst chuckled. ‘“ You’ve made 
an impression on the lady,” he said. 



















“Four bob and your keep. 
will be a swell!” 
Williams became grave. 








“‘Now light up and look happy,’ he said, ‘for you've got to do it.’ 
resisting this jolly old buffer.” 


gave the artist his whole story, told him 
who he really was, and where he came 
from, and how he happened to be there 
at all. He couldn’t expect Crowhurst to 
give him a character without some previ- 
ous explanation, and, if need be, proofs 
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He couldn’t 
ask Crowhurst to vouch for him unless he 
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of his identity and honesty and such. It 
wasn’t fair to Crowhurst. 

“T’d better tell you who I really am,” 
said Williams. 


There was no 


“Rot!” said Crowhurst. “I don’t 
want to know.” 

“But I’m asking you to give me a 
character.” 

“ And I’m ready to give you one. I 


know a rogue when I see him, and you’re 
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all right. I always back my opinions, 
young fellow; and if you pinch Miss 
Betsey’s silver spoons, I’m willing to pay 
for ’em. She’s more likely to pinch yours, 
my boy—I know her !” 

Williams presented his testimonial next 
morning, and Miss Betsey put on her 
spectacles and read it out. At dinner- 
time she talked it over with her mother. 

“ We want a man in the house, wi’ so 
many strangers about,” said old Mrs. 
Arrow ; “ it'll make me lay easier o’ nights. 
I’ve missed a man in the house since Dad 
died. He'll have to wash hisself when 
he come home fro’ work.” 

She had a thin piping voice that 
quavered, and, as long as Bill was clean 
and honest, she was glad to have him 
help Punch, the watch-dog, keep house- 
breakers and thieves at a safe distance. 

On the Sunday Bill moved in. It was 
the Sunday after he and Ted had eaten 
the fowl. Bill’s room was over the wash- 
house, and one reached it by means of a 
ladder that had a step missing, and which 
was almost as steep as the wash-house 
wall, It was a bright, clean room, with 
windows back and front and a perpetual 
draught. The bed was a real bed, and 
spread atop of it was a heavy patchwork 
quilt. There was a chair, and there was a 
rickety table with a jug and basin; and 
when he should have some clothes, there 
was a worm-eaten chest all ready to take 
them. ‘The door that led into the other 
part of the house was locked on the 
outside. When burglars came, Miss Betsey 
or the servant girl would turn the key 
and let Bill loose on them. 

Such was the first properly built lodging 
that Waring occupied after his flight from 
Pimlico. Over his bed hung a text. It 
said: “I am with you alway, even unto 
the end”; and in the corner, in tiny 
characters, “ Printed in Bavaria, J. W. S. 
& Son.” 


XI. 
WE MEET LITTLE JINNY. 


The first night Bill slept indoors he 
heard the mice in the wainscotting and 
the owls tramping about above his head. 
He came down, lit the fire, and boiled 
the kettle as he had been told to do. The 
wash-house gave into the kitchen, and 
here he was at work when the little maid- 
servant joined him. 
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‘You cleans the boots now,” she 
said; and “Chuck ’em over,” answered 
Williams. 

““What’s yer name?” she asked coyly, 

* Bill,” said he. 

*‘T doan’ like Bill—I 
duke,” replied the maid. 

“You got him out of a book. There 
aren’t any Marmadukes except in books,” 
said Williams. 

“Oh!” said the maid, 
there was.” 

“What’s your name?” asked Bill Wil- 
liams. 

“ Jinny.” 

“Jinny’s a good name,” said he. 

“Think so?” she asked anxiously. 

**T’m sure,” said Bill. 

Miss Retsey, in a brown flannel wrapper 
and her hair tied in a knot, interrupted 
this conversation. ~ Bill cleaned the boots, 
was given his breakfast, and sent off to 
the hop-garden. There he hoed up weeds 
till dinnertime and found Ted Church. 

“ Like livin’ indoors?” asked Ted. 

“Yes,” said Bill. 

“T can’t abide it. I feels as tho’ 
there ain’t no air. When I were taken 
ill an’ put in the Infirmary, I near died o’ 
bein’ indoors an’ fancy cookin’. No air, 
an’ ’arf starved. So I gits out, tho’ the 
doctors said I wasn’t to, an’ come back 
‘ere and ’ad fresh air agin. No in-doors 
for me, an’ no soft cookin’—it don’t suit 
me,” said Ted Church. “It don’t suit any 
man whose once gone wayfarin’.” 

It suited Bill, however, and now that 
he had a place in which he could stow 
his belongings, he bought himself a shirt 
or two and a spare coat and vest, so 
that he could turn out clean on Sundays 
and change off when he got wet through 
to the skin. 

Miss Betsey noticed the difference in 
him; so did the maid; but old Mrs. 
Arrow made him keep his proper distance 
and a little over. She liked having a 
man to order about; she liked bullying 
him; she was a rare old tyrant, and it 
often made Williams grin to hear the way 
she spoke to him. 

“What you doin’ Sunday afternoon?” 
asked Jinny. It was early in the morning, 
and Bill was breaking up old hop-poles 
to light the kitchen fire. 

“Taking a walk if it’s fine.” 

“* By yerself ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Ain’t yer got a gal?” 


likes Marma- 


“TI thought 
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Williams laughed and shook his head. 
“T ain’t got a feller,” said Jinny, turning 
her face away. 

“ We must find you one,” said Williams 
gaily. 

Jinny looked up. 

“ Ain’t I good enough?” she asked. 

Williams saw what troubled Jinny. 

“T’ve got a girl,” he said, “‘but it’s a 
secret.” 

“Why did yer say yer ’adn’t one ?” 

“Because she made me promise not to 
tell.” 

“Yer not fibbin’ ’cause I ain’t good 
enough ?” Jinny looked at him as though 
she would read him through and through. 

“No, I’ve got a girl right enough, but 
she’s very, very far away.” 

She was so far away indeed that 
Williams hadn’t the faintest idea where 
she inhabited. He didn’t want to hurt 
Jinny’s feelings, however. Rather than 
do that he would invent half a dozen 
girls, and stick by them through thick and 
thin. 

“You're bein’ true to ’er; is that it?” 
asked Jinny. 

“True as steel!” exclaimed Bill Wil- 
liams. 

“They're like that in the books,” said 
Jinny brightly. “I wish I ’ad a feller ; 
I'd be true.” 


XII. 


A MYSTERIOUS CHALLENGE AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 


Jinny was turned seventeen. She was 
a little wisp of a girl with a snub nose 
and bright blue eyes. In the mornings, 
when she had to make the butter and 
run about the house, she was always un- 
tidy, with awful boots, smudged face and 
smudged print frock; but in the after- 
noon, towards tea-time, old Mrs. Arrow 
saw to it that she cleaned herself up and 
put on a black dress and a cap and apron. 
On Sundays she wore a grey cloth dress, 
a big hat, new boots, and a cheap cloth 
jacket. She went to church a lot to pass 
the time, and up in the village she had 
friends and her own family. She told 
these all about Bill Williams. “ Talks 
like a real gentleman,” she ended, ‘tho’ 
’e sez ‘is name is Bill.” 

Miss Betsey, too, was more than satisfied. 
Williams was in by nine and always sober, 
and Saturday nights were just the same. 
He rose early; he kept his room clean 
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and tidy; he did his work without 
grumbling ; he could add up and multiply 
and subtract quicker than anybody she 
knew; and so far there hadn’t been more 
than one mistake, and that was sixpence 
in her favour. She was pleased with her 
bargain, for as such she regarded Bill. 
One day she looked at herself in the 
looking-glass and found that she was not 
so bad; and she wasn’t so very old either, 
judging by her feelings. 

The next Sunday she told Bill that he 
might have his dinner with her and 
Mrs. Arrow. He would far rather have 
had it alone, but he couldn’t well refuse 
the honour, and at one o’clock Miss 
Betsey and her mother were ready for 
him. 

Old Mrs. Arrow told him where to 
sit, and treated him with distant con- 
descension. When she asked him 
whether he would take a second helping 
of beef and batter-pudding, he answered, 
“Yes, please,” and, from her face, he 
knew that he had put his foot in it. 
One helping was more than enough for 
such as he. A coldness came over the 
dinner-table after that, and Williams was 
glad when Miss Betsey said grace and 
let him go again. 

They had questioned him about his 
father and mother, and he had given the 
proper answers. 

*Then you haven’t got no folks at 
all?” asked old Mrs. Arrow. 

Williams said he had an uncle some- 
where in the North, and that was about 
all he knew of him. 

This friendly interest was broken and 
disorganised by the second helping of 
beef, potatoes, and batter-pudding. A 
chill and damping silence descended 
with that awkward breach of etiquette. 

Dinner over, Williams escaped into 
the lane and lit his pipe. ‘There he was 
accosted by a young man in a Sunday 
suit and a cloth cap. A large and care- 
fully tended curl adorned this stranger’s 
forehead ; he wore a green satin tie with 
bright red spots, and a nosegay was stuck 
into his buttonhole. 

“JT been waitin’ for yer,” announced 
this strange young man; “yer name’s 
Bill Williams, ain’t it?” 

“Tt is,” said Williams, puzzled by the 
other’s truculence and threatening air. 

“You an’ me is goin’ to fight it out 
now,” said the stranger. 

“ Fight what out?” 
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“You know, same asI do. My name’s 
Fred ’Awkins.” 

The name, spoken with a mysterious 
significance, conveyed nothing to Bill 
Williams. 

“T don’t know anything about you,” 
answered Bill, ‘but if you want a fight 
you can have one.” 

“ That’s all right,” replied the stranger ; 
“we'll git somewheres where nobody 
can see us.” 

They left the lane and found a suit- 
able meadow. Fred Hawkins discarded 
some of his clothing, and especially the 
green satin tie. Williams fought as he 
was. 

“Why didn’t you come before dinner?” 
he asked. ‘I’m full of beef.” 

“T’ll_ beef yer,” replied the stranger, 
and cried, ‘‘ Now then!” 

Williams was the taller and heavier of 
the two, and, even given an equal amount 
of science, it was hardly a fair fight. 
The young man had no science at all, 
however, and only came on to be punched 
and beaten back again. He charged 
furiously, and got it between the eyes; 
he picked himself up, and was sent down 
again. “You are a silly little fool,” 
said Williams; “you’d better leave off 
before’ you’re hurt.” 

The young man scorned to leave off. 
He became more furious thanever. “ I’ll 
teach yer!” he cried; and with lowered 
head he came on blindly, his two fists 
windmilling and pawing the air. “I'll 
teach yer!” he yelled. 

If Williams had been a wall and hea 
battering ram, the young man might have 
done some damage ; but Williams was not 
a wall, and moving nimbly, Williams had 
this strange young man ‘in chancery,” 
and could have punched the face off him 
had he so pleased. 

Williams had the fellow’s neck fast 
under onearm. “ Now, will you be good?” 
said he. 

** All ri’—yer a throttlin’ o’ me,” gasped 
Fred Hawkins. 

Williams loosened his hold. “If I let 
you go, will you behave yourself?” he 
asked. 

“‘Yus,” came sullenly. 

Williams released his prisoner. “ Now,” 
he said, ‘‘ you’ve got to tell me what it’s all 
about.” 

“Yer know’s well as I do.” 

“T don't,” said Bill, ‘and I can’t 
guess.” - 
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* Honour bright ? ” 

** Honour bright.” 

“ There’s thet girl, Jinny Lane,” replied 
Fred Hawkins ; “’fore you comes to the 
farm, I ’ad a chanst wi’ ’er; but now 
you’re ’ere she won’t so much as look at 
me. You queered my pitch, you ’as.” 

Williams understood at last. “So it’s 
Jinny you’re after ?” he asked smiling. 

“Vus, it’s Jinny” ; and then, “yer been 
settin’ o’ her agin me, an’ yer ain’t walk- 
in’ out wi’ her yersel’; an’ so I said to 
myself like, ‘T’ll show ’er ’oo’s the better 
man, I will.’ ” 

** Well, now you’ve shown her,” said 
Williams. 

The other made no answer, but picked 
up his green satin tie with the bright red 
spots. He dressed in silence. 

“Ave a fag?” he said presently, offer- 
ing Williams a cigarette. 

This peace-offering was accepted. 

“You're all wrong,” remarked Williams, 
striking a light. ‘I haven’t set Jinny 
against you; perhaps I'll speak up for 
you.” 

“Will yer now?” exclaimed Fred 
Hawkins, brightening. 

**T will if she'll listen.” 

They separated the best of friends ; and, 
early next morning, Williams told Jinny 
about her worshipper. He left out the 
fight ; Hawkins, if so minded, could attend 
to that himself. He had heard, he said, 
that Hawkins was “ fair gone ” on her. 

‘°F never said nuffin’ to me,” exclaimed 
little Jinny. 

Williams was not at all surprised. Fred, 
he suspected, like most country chaps, was 
a thinker and a man of action first, an 
orator afterwards. 

On the very next Sunday evening he 
met Jinny and young Hawkins walking 
out together. Jinny had got her “ feller,” 
and Fred Hawkins had got his “ pitch” 
all clear and settled. They both looked 
very sheepish as he passed ; but when he 
had gone, young Hawkins said, “ I likes 
that bloke.” 


XIII. 
A FACE FROM THE OLD LIFE. 


The hay had been made and stacked in 
Fourteen Acres ; the strawberries had been 
picked and sent to market ; the cherries 
were ripening in the orchard; and now 
the pickers were busy in the plantation. 
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June at Bank Farm had been a desperate on to the next farm. Anybody could get 
month. Ted Church, Jim Hyder and a job in June. Out in the hop-gardens 
Williams had been out and about by day- the bine had climbed the poles, and there 
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“#1 ain't got a feller,’ said Jinny, turning her face away.” 


break, and till sundown they had worked was a seaside smell in the air, a salt and 
and stooped and sweated. The huts — pungent tang that came from the chemicals 
were full of strange pickers and men who _ used in the “ washing” to prevent disease. 
helped with the haymaking and then went The nidgets were again at work, rooting 
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up the weeds that came and multiplied 
like poor men’s families. June was a 
desperate month, and Miss Betsey’s lined 
and sun-tanned face grew visibly older. 
Mrs. Arrow, ancient and serene, looked on 
and chuckled; she liked to see things 
movin’; the stir and bustle put new 
warmth in her old bones. 

Williams was brown and hearty and 
strong as a horse; the work agreed with 
him, and even the figuring and adding up 
in the office was not too great a strain. 
Sometimes now he gave advice to Miss 
Betsey, suggesting new markets when 
London was filled and glutted, or else 
that she should “go strong” and double 
the number of pickers when prices were 
up. She listened jealously; it hurt her 
to do anything differently from what she 
had been used to doing; and to risk 
ready money in a new way was against 
her principles. Williams showed her once 
or twice that she would have made some- 
thing by the departure. One day she let 
him fill a cart with gooseberries and 
currants and drive in to Newbridge, eight 

“miles off. There was a big school there, 
with four hundred boys who boarded with 
the masters. Williams lay in wait for 
these ; and when he had sold them all 
they would buy, he cleared off his stock 
at the masters’ houses. He had saved the 
railway carriage, he had saved the dealer’s 
profit, and he had made good prices and 
taken ready money. Miss Betsey sucked 
at her hollow tooth and wondered how he 
had done it. 

In July he spent a week in the cherry 
orchard with a rook rifle. His business 
was to shoot the birds that came after 
the fruit. Concealed in a little tent, he 
watched and spied and came out and 
blazed and blazed away. Then it rained 
hard and wouldn’t leave off raining. ‘The 
cherries swelled and burst, and now they 
weren’t worth picking. Poor Miss Betsey 
had lost a hundred pounds. 

So the weeks went, and on Saturday 
nights and Sundays there were the Crow- 
hursts. Williams still kept to his rough 
clothes, for, as he said to the artist, “I 
can afford good farm clothes, but I can’t 
afford good good clothes, and precious 
little use would they be if I had ’em.” 

“Tf you ever come here in a linen 
collar, I’ll turn you out,” shouted old 
Crowhurst ; and even Mrs. Crowhurst 
didn’t seem to mind. 

He told them about his work and how 
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he had driven in to Newbridge, and of 
the assault and battery of the young man 
in the green satin tie. They liked to 
hear about it all, especially Mrs. Crow- 
hurst, who said that Dick would like to 
hear about it too. 

Dick was her nephew, and he was 
studying medicine at a hospital in town. 
When Williams at last met Dick, the 
latter looked hard into his face as if try- 
ing to remember something. Williams 
knew what he was trying to remember. 

“ Waring!” cried Dick, as soon as they 
were alone together. 

“Shut up!” said Waring ; “ we'll talk 
it all over later on.” 


XIV. 


PROSPECTS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


? 


“Later on” came. Dick Hervey and 
Waring were sitting in the wood and 
watching the sunset that made a scarlet 
blaze barred with the trunks of oak and 
beech, the slenderer boles of fir and 
pine. 

“Did you tell your uncle and your 
aunt?” asked Waring. 

“No,” said Dick. 

“T’ve offered to, but they’re so un- 
commonly decent, they wouldn’t let me. 
It’s rum meeting again like this,” he 
ended. 

Waring was about the same age as 
Dick, and they had been at school 
together. ‘They had been pretty intimate 
at Chiltern, and, when schooldays were 
over, they had exchanged a few letters 
and lost sight of one another as such 
friends so often do. 

“‘T went up to Cambridge after Chiltern, 
as you know,” Waring began again. “1 
was going in for teaching; but then the 
dear old pater died, and I had to leave 
without taking a degree. There wasn’t 
any money, and so I had to do the best 
I could.” 

Dick nodded sympathetically and lit 
a pipe. 

Waring resumed: “I’ve an_ uncle 
somewhere, but he’s not like yours. He 
and dad fell out years ago, so I couldn't 
ask him to help me. I gave up the idea 
of schoolmastering. Unless you've a 
degree, you can’t get a job that’s fit for 
a Christian. I tried for a berth in the 
City. As luck would have it, I found 
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“*I'll teach yer!’ he cried; and with lowered head he came on blindly, his two fists windmilling 
and pawing the air.” 


one easily and kept it for three years. 
The firm was wound up then, and I was 
stranded, aud not a berth could I get, 
though I tried all I knew. I didn’t like 
the City ; I’m not a Londoner, and I hate 
stewing in offices, but still I did my best. 
I reached my last half-crown, Other men 
have come to London with half-a-crown 
and made fortunes, said I; perhaps if a 
fellow /eaves London with half-a-crown, 
he’lldo the same. ‘That’s how I got here.” 





*‘T see,” said Dick ; “ but why did you 
change your name ?” 

“Tt’s not only my name that I’ve 
changed, but my whole way of living. I 
resolved to become an entirely different 
being. Waring was so associated with 
respectability, with black coats and white 
collars, with Chiltern, Cambridge, and the 
City, and even with Pimlico where I had 
my lodgings, that I resolved to be alto- 
gether done with Waring. It stood for 
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everything I wanted to forget and leave 
behind me; and so I became Bill 
Williams. 1 wiped out my highly re- 
spectable but dependent past, and stepped 
into this lowly but independent present. 
There’s no humbug about Bill Williams. 
If he get’s the sack, he doesn’t spend his 
few shillings on postage-stamps and note- 
paper, he doesn’t write snivelling letters 
and crawl round on his knees; but off 
he goes along the road and says, ‘ Hi, 
Guv’nor, got a job?’ If he wants food, 
he asks for it; and if he wants a lodging, 
he doesn’t bother with landladies, but 
gets into a hopper-hut or tries a stack. 
It’s not all lavender, Dick ; but it’s better 
than clerking and being a poor man in 
a town.” 

“And what’s it going to lead to?” 
asked Dick, who, though a light-hearted 
youth, had always been practical. 

“T’ve thought about that too,” said 
Williams. “If I work on farms for a 
couple of years, I'll have a trade; I'll 
know something about it, and 1’ll have 
saved a bit.” 

“ But you won’t have enough to start 
farming.” 

‘Not here in England ; but I can go 
to Canada or Australia or somewhere. 
They make you a present of a hundred- 
and-sixty acres if you are willing to work. 
That’s the plan of campaign,” said 
Waring ; “I’ve thought it all out lying in 
bed o’ nights.” 

“It’s a pity chaps like you have to go 
abroad,” said Dick. 

They went back to the house for 
supper, and Dick made no sign that ke 
and Waring had ever met before. 

“We'll keep it dark,” he said, going 
part of the way to Bank Farm afterwards ; 
“T think it’s jolly plucky of you to have 
shaken off the old way of living, even 
though it wasn’t worth having.” 

Bill was not allowed a key. When he 
reached the farm on Saturday or Sunday 
nights, he had to knock at the front door. 
He did so to-night. He knocked and 
waited. Presently a window on the first 
floor was flung up, and Miss Betsey 
Arrow’s voice was heard to challenge. 

“That you, Bill?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss,” was the answer. 

The key now descended on a string. 
Bill fished for it and caught it. Then 
the window was shut down again, and 
Miss Betsey retreated back to _ bed. 


Sometimes she asked Bill whether it was 
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raining, or made remarks about 
moon. 

Bill, alone with the night once more, 
would let himself in, push the two bolts 
forward—Miss Betsey always lay awake 
and listened for that—strike a match, find 
his candle on the kitchen table, go 
through to the wash-house, and climb up 
the stairway that led into his room. 


the 


XV. 


BILL TAKES A LOT OF EXERCISE BEFORE 
BREAKFAST, 


Old Mrs. Arrow was an early bird. 
Spare, white-polled, and sharp of feature, 
she was out of bed as soon as Miss 
Betsey had brought her up a cup of tea; 
and it was she who aired the beds and 
made them, and dusted the best furniture 
and chivvied Jinny, the small servant-girl. 
Sometimes she was allowed to cook the 
dinner, but this was a risky business ; 
for, as likely as not, she would spoil a 
joint by mistaking castor-sugar for salt, 
or ruin the apple pudding by mistaking 
salt for castor-sugar. Every morning she 
took a basket and went to the hen- 
house to look for eggs; and clever and 
deep-hidden was the egg that could 
escape old Mrs. Arrow. When Jim 
Hyder or Bill Williams or any other 
man came into the house, she looked 
up sharply and said, “ Ha’ yer cleaned 
yer boots—there’s a scraper an’ broom 
outside ?” Whenarobin flew in through 
the windows and nearly went wild with 
fright, she said that somebody was sure 
to die within the year; and when the 
cow had twins she said the same. So 
far nobody had died. Williams had been 
warned never to upset her, because she 
had a weak heart that might give her a 
“spasm” if she got heated. “That's 
what'll take her off some day,” said Miss 
Betsey. So Williams was careful. Be- 
fore she would have any dealings with 
him, he always had to go to the wash- 
house and scrub his hands, even though 
he might have scrubbed them just before. 
* Sure’s sure,” she used to say, and look 
on grimly while he scrubbed a second 
time. 

One morning, very early, and before 
anybody was about, Mrs. Arrow, whose 
old eyes were uncommonly long-sighted, 
had peered out of her bedroom window 
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“The belts swung in the air and curled on the iron, the heavy buckle 
striking out a note.” 


and discovered three men on the far edge 
of Great Dorman’s. Great Dorman’s and 
Little Dorman’s were the names of two 
fields that spread t’other side the lane 
that led up to the village, and this year 
they were sown with spring oats now 
yellowing and thigh-tall. The three men 
were after her rabbits, and, at the bare 
thought of it, old Mrs. Arrow with 
difficulty suppressed one of her famous 
spasms. 

She slipped into a dressing-gown, went 
up the passage, and rapped at Bill’s door 





that was so carefully locked on the out- 
side. “Now then!” she cried; and 
rapped and tapped away till her knuckles 
hurt her. ‘“Sleepin’ like the dead,” she 
muttered, ‘“‘an’ them three men. takin’ 
rabbits all the time. Now then, Bill 
Williams!” she croaked, and tapped and 
tapped away. At last she heard a voice 
call out, ‘‘ Who’s there ?” 

“It’s me—Mrs. Arrow. Jest ye git 
out o’ bed an’ see to them three men in 
Great Dorman’s—poachin’ rabbits an’ all 
sorts o’ game. I seed ’em from my 
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winder. I'll go mysel’ if you don’t look 
sharp !” 

Williams understood now what the old 
woman wanted, and drew on some clothes. 

She turned the key of his door, and 
let him out through the house. 

“Three men, did you say?” 

“Yes, three. Yer aren’t afraid, are 
yer?” she asked witheringly. 

Williams remembered his encounter 
with the gipsies, and this time he went 
armed. A_ good length of cast-iron 
fencing was in his hand as he strode up 
the lane and made for Great Dorman’s, 
He turned in at the gate, took the foot- 
path, and ran full into the poachers, 
who, finished for the day, were coming 
straight towardshim. ‘The first man was 
a stranger ; the other two—he had fought 


with them outdoors before. He knew 
their dark faces and their cowardly, 
jeering way with him. Here were two 


of the gipsies, of those very same gipsies 
who had belted and beaten and jumped 
on him and then made off some three 
months back. He had often longed to 
have a go at them again, and now his 
wish would probably be gratified. ‘The 
three had divided half a dozen rabbits, 
full-grown and young ’uns, and one had 
a cock pheasant dragging by the neck. 
It was a clear case of poaching, of 
red-handed, Game Laws, out-of-season 
poaching ; but William Williams didn’t care 
a cuss about all that. It was the pleasure 
of meeting old friends again that flushed 
his honest cheeks. 

“Good mornin’,” had said the first 
man, looking very innocent, as though 
everybody had come out for a nice and 
peaceful stroll. 

“You'll bring that game to the house, 
and yourselvesalong withit,” said Williams. 

“Wot ’ouse?” asked the first man; 
and all three had halted, with Williams 
in front of them and blocking up the 
path. 

‘“* P’raps ’e’d like a rabbit,” suggested 
one of the gipsies diplomatically. Last 
time he had loosened his belt and raised 
a lump on Williams’s head. 

They stood there on the footpath, the 
oats thigh-tall on either side of them, and 
watched each other. They were three 
to one. The moon was setting fleecy in 
the west, the sun had barely risen in the 
east ; all the earth was calm and beautiful, 
with songbirds piping the first notes of 
a long day, no other men abroad but just 
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these four. And old Mrs. Arrow, purple 
with indignation, had summoned Miss 
Betsey. ‘lhe two looked forth from a 
bedroom window and followed the head 
and shoulders of their champion. 

Williams, tempted with a rabbit, had 
shown no relenting. 

“ Ain’t yer goin’ to take it?” inquired 
number three. 

“You and I have met before,” said 
Williams. 

“TI give yer a soovenir then, p’raps 
yerd like another,” replied the gippo, 
changing his note and threatening. 

“Are you coming quietly?” asked 
Williams. 

“Yer lead an’ we'll foller 


the way, 


“yer,” said number two. 


But Williams wasn’t going to be caught 
like that. 

‘Not much!” he said, and gripped his 
length of iron fencing. It. was slender, 
and not too dangerous an implement. 
“ You'll pass along in front, the three 
of you”; and he stepped off the path and 
into the oat-field, making room for them. 
He was not going to lose sight of them, 
or give them the chance of nailing him 
unawares, 

The two gippoes dropped their booty 
and took off their belts. 

Williams lashed the first man over the 
head. 

“T ain’t done nuffin’ ,” said he. 

“No, but you may do; cut and run 
before you get some more” ; and Williams 
put up his iron flail again. 

The man took the hint and bolted, 
dropping his rabbits on the way. From 
a safe distance he watched what followed, 
ready to come back and “finish up,” 
should things look favourable. 

Now Williams made for the gipsies, 
parrying a slash from one of the copper- 
studded belts. He brought his weapon 
down on the fellow’s arm, and, turning 
quickly, caught the second gippo full 
across the cheek. It was a trampling down 
of young oats and a to-and-fro that lasted 
several minutes. ‘The enemy separated 
and danced round him, or came on at 
the charge in bulk. They retreated and 
wheeled ; one was always close upon his 
back ; he had to keep a front to both 
of them. The belts swung in the air 
and curled on the iron, the heavy buckle 
striking out a note. Williams took two 
smart ones that drew. blood ; he wiped 
the stuff out of his eyes and mouth and 
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smote fiercely and with cunning. Three 
lightning thwacks on the hard pates 
of his enemies finished the business, 
and there was one blow that lamed a 
gippo’s hand. The two men broke away. 
Williams pursued as far as _ Little 
Dorman’s; then he paused for breath. 
Single-handed he could take no prisoners ; 
nor did he want any now that they had 
given him a fight. If prosecution and 
the police were to be dragged in, old 
Dame Arrow and Miss Betsey must see 
to that themselves. He came _ back 
slowly, his length of iron fencing bent 
out of the straight. He was the victor, 
and he chortled. The third man was 
nowhere to be seen. “I must have a 
face!” he now inferred; for the blood 
still trickled from his wounded counten- 
ance. Heavy-laden he returned to Bank 
Farm. There were six rabbits and the 
cock pheasant, with a cap and a copper- 
studded belt as trophies. These latter he 
kept; the game he presented to the two 
ladies, now descended and standing at 
the door. 

“T lay they get away,” said old Mrs. 
Arrow, referring to the poachers ; ‘‘ now 
jest you go into the wash-house an’ clean 
yer face.” 


XVI. 
INTRODUCES MISS NANCY CROWHURST. 


They ate rabbit all that week and far 
into the next. On the Sunday the 
pheasant was served up hot and roasted, 
with stuffing filling the hollows and plenty 
of bread sauce. Williams was invited to 
the spread ; and this time old Mrs. Arrow 
pressed him to a second helping and 
would take no denial. ‘‘My word, you 
did lay about them three fellers!” she 
said chuckling; ‘they won’t come 
poachin’ here no more.” 

Miss Betsey, too, was strangely moved, 
and even bought a roll of plaster to doctor 
up Bill’s face. She stuck it on herself 
and pressed it down with her own fair 
fingers. “Do I hurt yer?” she asked; 
and she looked at the young man so 
fondly and came so close to him that he 
drew back and wondered what was going 
to happen next. “I’m not going to eat 


yer,” cried Miss Betsey ; “ now let’s ‘ave 
the ‘cheek-bone, for I’ve done yer lip an’ 
ear, 


Williams obeyed, bending to Miss 
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Betsey while she tiptoed and covered 
the- raw places. 

Seen thus closely the “ole gal” was 
a very weather-worn, solid person, with 
greying hair and a complexion the colour 
of her own farmhouse bricks. She was 
thick-set and stubby, and deeply lined, 
and the large firm mouth with its wobbly 
row of front teeth reminded Williams of 
the ogres one used to find in picture- 
books. She had good green eyes, long- 
sighted like her mother’s; for delicate 
work such as she was doing now, or for 
reading the newspaper, she wore steel- 
rimmed spectacles. Sometimes Williams 
had fancied that the load of carrying on 
her father’s farm was too much for her 
stubby shoulders, and that often and 
often she lay awake, sleepless, and 
wondering what her hops would fetch, 
and where she was to find the ready 
money to pay for the picking and the 
drying. Seen that way, Miss Betsey 
looked rather a pathetic figure, and all 
her closeness and tight-fisted hardness 
were part of a long struggle to make ends 
meet. 

Now, after the fight and the patching 
up of his sore face, she would listen to 
Williams’s business arguments and reason- 
ings with more respect than formerly ; 
and he actually made her send fruit 
up to Liverpool instead of London and 
get a better market than she would have 
gotten there. She pocketed the money 
and expected him to work some similar 
miracle twice a week for her. 

Between Miss Betsey, fast growing 
respectful, and Jinny, frankly an adorer, 
though still true to the faithful Fred 
Hawkins, Williams stood in some danger 
of fancying himself and waxing proud. 
The story of his fight and victory had 
spread ; it had even reached Dick Hervey 
and the Crowhursts. 

Williams himself was sick of the thing ; 
indeed, since he had been at Bank Farm 
he had had enough of fighting and was 
determined not to have any more of it. 
Miss Betsey and her mother must call in 
the police next time; it was the village 
constable’s business, and not his. He 
felt like that when his wounds hurt 
him. Crowhurst, however, enjoyed the 
business. 

“Lord, they have welted you!” he 
cried, when Williams went up to the 
house, his face still decorated with Miss 
Betsey’s plaster. 
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A girl joined them. She was young ; 
and, oh, so graceful and so charming, like 
a piece of exquisite china or Tanagra 
come to life. 

“* My daughter Nancy,” said the artist, 
beaming; “she is home from her art- 
school, and at Christmas she stays here 
for good.” 

Bill Williams had heard them speak of 
Nancy; but hitherto she had been no- 
thing more to him than a name. ‘To-day 
she actually stood before him, and, had 
it been possible, he would have run 
away, and never stopped running till he 
was safely at Bank Farm. ‘l’o meet so 
exquisite a creature like this! To meet 
so exquisite a creature at all! It was 
terrible. 

Nancy Crowhurst, however, didn’t seem 
to mind it in the least. 

She held out a long and slender hand, 
and laughed with dancing eyes that took 
in every detail of our hero’s plastered 
face. 

*T’ve heard all about you, Mr. Williams,” 
she said ; “ father and mother have been 
telling me such stories—are they true, or 
are they only stories ? ” 

Williams, the hero, had become Williams 
the craven. With Dick or the artist or 
Mrs. Crowhurst, it didn’t so much matter ; 
but to meet a beautiful girl like this, in a 
corduroy suit and oil-cloth collar, and 
looking a brute with a patched face! Poor 
young Williams hadn’t two words to rub 
against each other. 

Luckily Dick and Mrs. Crowhurst 
joined them, and the story of the three 
poachers had to be told authentically from 
the beginning. 

“T heard there were five of them,” said 
old Crowhurst. 

‘*Really, there were only two,” said Bill ; 
* one hooked it at the start.” 

According to Bill it wasn’t so much of 
an exploit ; for he had had a good piece 
of iron fencing, and they had only had 
their belts. 

‘““T had to take jolly good care not to 
break their skulls,” said he ; *‘ I was think- 
ing of that as much as the fighting; I 
might have gone a little too far if I’d 
really let drive.” That actually had been 
his main preoccupation—to hit hard, but 
not too awfulhard. It didn’t matter much 
how he landed them on the body, but he 
had to put on the brake when laying his 
rod across their heads. ‘“ You see, they’d 


licked me before,” he ended, “and hadn’t 
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fought fair and square; so I didn’t much 
mind giving ’em what I gave ’em.” 

Nancy had listened like one hearing a 
fairy tale or a romance. Bill hadn’t dared 
look directly at her when he was speaking, 
but once or twice he had caught her eye, 
and stumbled and picked himself up again. 
Then he had continued, looking steadily 
at Dick, the old boy, and Mrs. Crowhurst. 
He was more frightened of Nancy than 
of all the gipsies in Kent, or even in 
England. 

They had tea on the lawn, and after- 
wards, rigged up in some of Dick’s spare 
flannels, Williams played tennis and Nancy 
was his partner. 

Dick almost let the cat out of the bag 
when Williams said he “was no good at 
it. 

** You used to be,” said Dick, and then 
recovered himself. Nancy, however, only 
thought he was referring to last month or 
the month before, while Mrs. Crowhurst 
didn’t think at all. 

Williams flushed scarlet, and tried to 
recapture some of his old form. 

To-night he walked home alone, and 
wretched—wretched. He wouldn’t go up 
to the Crowhursts’ again while Nancy was 
there ; perhaps he would never be able to 
go up to the Crowhursts’ again. He 
couldn’t meet a girl, and one of his own 
class, like this. He was only a labourer 
employed at Bank Farm ; a coarse beast 
who fought with gipsies and took orders 
from Miss Betsey, and was bullied by old 
Mrs. Arrow. He hadn’t a decent suit to 
his back, or more than a pound or two in 
allthe world No, he would never go near 
the Crowhursts again, or sit again to the 
old boy, or chatter and smoke pipes with 
Dick Hervey. That was all over. He 
was unhappy enough now, but he would 
be ten times as unhappy unless he stayed 
away. 

Williams was only twenty-three ; and 
young men of twenty-three can make a 
very dismal image of the world when once 
they start upon it. Williams had started. 


XVII. 
NANCY ASSISTS AT THE HOP-PICKING. 


The bine clung and spread and made 
green bowers in the two hop-gardens. 
The burr had changed to bloom, and 
next week the pickers would come down 
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from London and fill the hopper-huts 
and disturb poor old Ted Church, who 
might have to take lodgers during the 
fortnight’s picking. 

Anthracite and charcoal were piled 
outside the kilns where the drying would 
take place. Jim Hyder had collected his 
force of driers. The bins and pokes and 
sackcloth for. the pockets had reduced 
Miss Betsey’s bank-balance : all was ready 
for the great event that annually galvanises 
the hop-grower and makes his gardens 
a-hive of industry, his bosom a seat 
of hope and expectation. The money 
for the pickers, eight little bags of silver, 
was locked up in Miss Betsey’s chest of 
drawers. 

Williams was overseer, measurer, and 
general inspector during the fortnight, 
and his wages were raised to fourteen 
shillings. He had to keep his eye on the 
pickers, count the baskets that they filled, 
and credit them with the money due, or 
deduct the money received; for some 
arrived penniless, with wife and _ little 
children and infants two months old. 
Bank Farm had become a camp, and 
sheltered a motley army. Even old Mrs, 
Arrow tripped up to the gardens and 
watched the pickers at work. Jinny was 
there too, sharing a bin with Hyder’s 
girls; and Mrs. Hyder and the rest of 
the Hyder family worked at the next bin. 
Ted Church measured, and took beer in 
the small garden ; Williams was in charge 
of the big one; and Miss Betsey, here, 
there, and everywhere, was in supreme 
command. Every one was so busied and 
busy that not more than seven or eight 
times a day did Bill Williams’s thoughts 
revert to Nancy Crowhurst. 

He had kept to his resolution, and 
had avoided Three Gables and the 
studio where he had spent so many 
happy hours. 

When old Crowhurst began to miss 
him, “The lad’s busy,” he said; but 
two Sundays went by and no sign of 
Bill Williams, who now took long and 
strenuous walks across the Downs. 

*Let’s go and rout him out,” said the 
artist, one morning when the picking was 
in full blast. 

Dick and Nancy were ready, and 
Dick carried an easel, for old Crowhurst 
was going to paint a picture as well as 
look for Bill. 

They found him in the big garden, 
dressed in his work-day clothes, and 
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very well he looked in them. Firm and 
capable he seemed on his own ground, 
and not at all awkward as he said good- 
day to Nancy and nodded to old Crow- 
hurst and Dick Hervey. 

““We won’t get in the way,” shouted 
the artist ; and now he established him- 
self under a large umbrella that he had 
brought out with him, while Dick set 
up the easel and Nancy unfolded the 
camp-stool that had been her share of 
the load. 

The pickers stuck to their work, men, 
women, and children; the blazing sun 
shone from a perfect summer sky; the 
garden was a mass of brilliant green, 
among which the little groups of figures 
stooped and pulled the bloom from the 
dismantled poles. Williams went from 
group to group, checking the filled 
baskets and making entries in a little 
book. A cart came and went, carrying 
the hops downhill to the kilns where 
Jim Hyder had charge of the drying. 

Williams explained it all to Dick and 
Nancy, and that exquisite creature even 
set to work herself. “ My hands smell 
just like beer,” she said, holding the long 
slim fingers to Bill’s nose. 

*That’s what hops are for,” he 
answered, laughing at the little grimace 
which had accompanied her exclamation. 

“You'll come up for lunch next Sun- 
day,” cried Dick and Nancy together 
before they left him. ‘No excuses,” 
added Dick; and, ‘ You must come,” 
put in Nancy. 

Williams said 
his promise. 

To-day all fear and _ self-consciousness 
seemed to have gone out of him. The 
hop-garden and his work had carried 
him through the ordeal of meeting Nancy ; 
good clothes would have been ridiculous 
in such a place, and his knowledge and 
evident responsibility gave him a stiffen- 
ing that made for self-respect and even 
pride. But on Sunday all his courage 
was fled and all his pride. He was 
only a shabby fellow who was going to 
sit at table with his superiors; he was a 
poor wretch cut off from the good world 
to which these others belonged, a farm- 
hand earning a bare subsistence with 
Miss Betsey Arrow. Was he any better, 
he asked himself, than Jinny’s young 
man with the green and red satin neck- 
tie? Before Nancy’s arrival none of 
these questions and hesitations had oc 
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curred to him; now love made him 
think like a fool, and, possibly, behave 
like one. Many young men of Bill’s 
years have been reduced to semi-idiocy 
from the same cause or causes. 


XVIII. 
BILL DECIDES TO MOVE ON. 


“JT don’t know what’s the matter with 
the boy,” cried the artist when Bill had 
left them. 

Nancy knew, and perhaps Mrs. Crow- 
hurst suspected. 

“He’s changed from what he used to 
be,” said the artist; “perhaps they’re 
working him too hard at the farm.” 

Mrs. Crowhurst looked up at the other’s 
innocent old face, and, when they were 
alone together, “I believe it’s Nancy,” 
she remarked; shaking her head. 
“ Nancy !” shouted the artist. He had 
never thought of Nancy until now. 

“ Yes; he was always bright and cheer- 
ful till she came.” 

“Well, we can’t get rid of Nancy,” 
said the artist thoughtfully ; “at least, 
not till she goes back to London.” 

“No, we can’t do that,” agreed Mrs. 
Crowhurst. 

“Ts there anything else we could do?” 
asked the artist ; “I’m sorry for the boy’s 
sake.” 

“] think he’ll stay away while she’s 
here. He’s been staying away lately, 
hasn’t he?” 

“But that was because of the work.” 

“ He only said it was. I know better; 
and I think, so does Nancy.” 

“She hasn’t got it too?” now asked 
the artist. 

“She admires him. A young man 
living like that is always romantic, and 
I’m sure he’s a gentleman, in spite of 
the ‘Bill Williams’ and his awful 
clothes.” 

“Tf he’s a gentleman—and I agree with 
you there—he’ll stay away. It’s all my 
fault, Margey ; I oughtn’t to have done 
it. But it was you who asked him in to 
supper—now, wasn’t it?” old Crowhurst 
added, brightening. 

Mrs. Crowhurst laughed. “It was,” 
said she, “and I’m not sorry about it 
either. I like the boy, and I’m sure he’ll 
do the right thing.” 

Mrs. Crowhurst was perfectly correct 
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in her surmise ; for Bill Williams, return- 
ing home that Sunday, had resolved 
never to set foot under the dear old 
painter’s roof again. He had made this 
resolution with a heavy heart. It might 
seem ungrateful and even odious, and 
there was no one he could explain it to 
either. Still, it was the only right thing 
to do, and, when the hopping was ended, 
he would take his bundle over his 
shoulder and go away from there and 
look for another job. He might go up 
to Three Gables once more and say 
good-bye—after Nancy had gone back to 
her art-school. That would be the end 
of it. 

He was in love witli Nancy; the mere 
sight of her filled his heart with a strange 
longing, the touch of her hand thrilled 
him, the sound of her voice was music. 
To see her was to know the utmost 
depths of despair, a pain and yet a happi- 
ness, a misery and yet an exaltation. 
She was so far beyond him, so far beyond 
anything he could offer, or to which he 
could aspire. He would go away and 
hide himself again, be friendless and 
alone as he had been at first; and till 
he had made a place for himself, till 
he was the master of some farm or 
holding of his own, he would avoid all 
contacts, all kindnesses, and acquain- 
tanceships that might lead to such 
pain, and to such a dilemma as the 
one from which he must now make his 
escape. 


XIX. 
THE DUET IN THE HOP-GARDEN. 
The hop-gardens stood empty, the 
poles all cast upon the ground, the 


stripped bine underfoot, the huts un- 
occupied, save where a thin wisp of 
wood-smoke told that Ted Church had 
placed his pot upon the fire. ‘The large, 
flame-coloured moon was rising, north- 
east and level with the ground, a tree 
or two black upon its glowing, amber face. 
Williams was watching that wonderful 
ascent. Years it seemed since he had 
first come there, leaving the evil-smelling 
streets behind him, the hopeless days, 
the wakeful, cruel nights. From April 
to September he had worked at Bank 
Farm, barely five months; and yet it 
seemed like years. To-morrow they 
would begin the work of cleaning up. 
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They would burn the bine, lighting great 
fires that would blaze across the land- 
scape; the poles would be stacked and 
massed in regular order, making triangles, 
tent-like, that would give the two gardens 
the look of some strange bivouac deserted 
by its soldiery. When that was over he 
would take his wages and go away, away, 
till all the pain dropped out of his heart 
and he could forget a face that haunted 
him. 

He saw her now, all slenderness and 
grace, with frank blue eyes inclined to 
violet. Were they violet or were they 
blue? He had never dared let his own 
rest long enough to make quite sure. 
Her mouth was a bud; there were 
dimples in her cheeks; and she wore 
her long fair hair in a braid bound round 
and round. It crowned her, making a 
queen of her, he sometimes thought. 
Her nose was between the straight and 
a curve, her complexion purest rose- 
and-white. She laughed easily and like 
a happy child. ‘Till she came, he had 
never known that people like Nancy 
existed. -e8 

Williams thought of all these things 
and watched the rising moon. It had 
outrun the trees and was yellower than 
before. Its light would turn to gold and 
then to silver ; by midnight it would be 
very high and clear and distant. Now 
he felt that a bold rider, a knight or some 
such hero, might charge and come up 
with it and prick it with his lance. 

A light footstep made him turn. She 
was there in a white dress touched with 
blue. Her eyes were really violet. He 
knew that now, looking into them, losing 


himself in their sweet depths. He did 
not say anything. Neither did she. 


They just looked clear at one another 
and confessed. They seemed part of 
the earth that stayed them, of the great 
overarching sky, of the immensity whose 
children they had become. Nature was 
their mother and their father as they 
stood there swayed by the silence and 
mystery of their youth. 

Williams was the first to recover himself. 

“T am going away, dear,” he said at 
last ; ‘it is too cruel.” 

“T thought so”; and ‘she placed a 
slender hand in his, 

“I’m nobody; I’ve nothing to look 
forward to but work like this; and, even 
if I succeed, it will be in some far 
country and many years from now.” 
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“T'll wait for you,” she said. 

“TI can’t ask that. It would be too 
much, Nancy. I will go away, and 
you will forget me. That is best. It 
won’t take so very long,” he added wist- 
fully. 

‘“‘T will never forget you,” she answered 
gravely. “I know it’s wrong of me to 
talk like this; but I don’t want to lose 
you,” she pursued. “I loved you the 
first day.” 

“And so did J,” he cried, “ the first 
hour, Nancy! You didn’t look down on 
me for being so rough and poor. I 
thought you would have done.” 

**T loved you for it—just for that,” she 
said. 

He kissed the slender hand that she 
had placed within his own. “ Perhaps 
this is the last time I will see you—I may 
do that ?” he asked. 

For answer she put her young face up 
to his. Their lips met. She was like 
wild roses or the sweet scent of the hay. 
He held her in his arms, her heart on 
his heart, and the moon looked down on 
them as it climbed the eastern sky. 

“IT came here to find you,” she now 
confessed ; “after last Sunday I thought 
that you would be foolish and leave us... 
and leave me .. . and never say anything. 
I read it in your face. Something inside 
told me. And so I came out here to- 
night to look for you and tell you that, 
whether you go or stay, I will remember 
you and love you all the same. . . . Iam 
going away to-morrow; but at Christ- 
mas is 

“T must go, because of your father and 
mother ; they’ve been so good to me. 
I’ve no right even now——” 

“Right!” she had interrupted him. 
“T gave you that right; nobody else has 
anything to do with it!” 

This time it was he who dared; and 
the wonder of her youth and fragrance 
held him like a spell, like some swift magic 
poured into his blood and bursting his 
wildly beating heart. 

“What a rough face you’ve got !” and 
she passed a hand over it. 

“Tf ’d known you were coming,” said 
he, “it would have been smooth.” 

All their words were foolish and meant 
so little as they stood there; but words 
were nothing, and the hour was all. 

“TI must go home again,” she said 
presently ; and then, “ you will remember 
me?” she asked. 
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“How can I but help it? How can 
I ? ” 

“It may be for years,” said she. 

“T know—I know.” 

They parted in the lane that wound 
uphill to where she lived. 

“You're not angry with me for finding 
you .... and you don’t think less.of me 
because of it?” she asked. 

“ How could I be—I!” he cried. “I 
would have gone away without a word, 
and you wouldn’t let me go like that. 1 
shall always love you ; and the more—the 
more—because you came down to me and 
wouldn’t let me go as I-had felt I must 
go. I can’t put it into words,” he 
ended; “but I can never forget you 
after this.” 

“T’m so glad”; and once more she 
put her lips to his; and again, for a long 
moment, he held her in his arms. 

Then she ran off, turned her dear head 
once, twice, blew him a kiss, and dis- 
appeared. 

Williams followed slowly. Nine o’clock 
had struck ; Miss Betsey would be restive ; 
but he didn’t care. He waited outside 
Three Gables till he saw lights on the 
first floor ; and now, Her light. She came 
to the window and leant out; and then 
she drew the blind. Her shadow passed 
and repassed. . . . Suddenly the light 
went out—it had burnt a little longer than 
the rest. 

Williams turned away. Perhaps it was 
the last he would ever see of her and 
hers. He would leave Bank Farm before 
she came back again; and what would 
become of him afterwards he could not 
tell. 

The moon made a wonderland of earth 
and sky. On any other night Williams 
would have looked up and filled his soul 
with that great splendour ; but to-night 
he trudged homeward, blind, unseeing, 
and feeling as though the pain of all the 
world were in his breast. It seemed as 
though his heart must break. 

Arrived at the farm, he rapped mechani- 
cally at the front door, just as if it were 
the night of any Saturday or Sunday. He 
plied the iron knocker, and at length old 
Mrs, Arrow herself flung up a window. 

“‘Tt’s after nine, Bill,” she cried. 

“Ts it?” said he. 

“You'll be locked out another time, 
she piped in her thin treble. 

The key on its long string began to 
descend. 


” 
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Williams caught. it. 

“ Are ye sober ?” asked old Mrs. Arrow 
suspiciously. 

* Quite,” said Williams. 

“Let’s see yer walk then”; and she 
watched him go from the window to the 
front door. He walked quite steadily. 


XX. 


EXHIBITS A LOVE-SICK YOUTH WHO HAS 
GOT IT BADLY. 


She had sent him her picture and 
written a little note from London. Bill 
had kissed both, and especially the place 
where she had signed herself ‘“ Your 
Nancy.” Picture and letter were stowed 
away in a safe hiding-place. 

She would be back again at Christmas, 
and, perhaps, he would stay on at the 
farm till then. He would, if Miss Betsey 
wanted him ; for it was none too easy to 
get a job after the hops had been picked 
and sent to market. In the three months 
he would save hard and sit to old Crow- 
hurst on Sundays if the artist would still 
have him. Perhaps Nancy would take 
one of those sketches, he thought; they 
were the only pictures of himself which 
he could offer her. The Sunday after 
he had her letter he set out for Three 
Gables. 

Iick had gone back to his hospital, 
but would be down again for the holidays. 
“We're quite lonely now,” said the old 
painter, welcoming Bill with an unusual 
heartiness ; I’m glad you haven’t deserted 
us as well!” 

Mrs. Crowhurst came in and seemed as 
pleased as her husband, but, somehow, 
in Bill’s heart, it felt as if the life had 
gone from that house; and, though he 
smiled and chatted, everything seemed 
dead and lacking all the old-time heat. 
Three Gables had become a graveyard 
haunted with sad-sweet memories. 

She had sat there, she had spoken to 
him here; through that door she had 
come in to them, and above was the 
window where he had watched the light 
go out. Dill Williams had become a love- 
sick wretch. 

“Tt suits him,” said the artist, “ gives 
more character to the face ; he was rather 
a careless young rascal before.” 

When he mentioned that he was leaving 
the farm at Christmas, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Crowhurst understood the reason. They 
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were sorry for him, but they were helpless, 
and each concluded that he was right. 
The subject was hardly discussed ; it was 
no use discussing it. 

“You're going off to make your fortune, 
my boy,” said the old artist heartily ; “1 
bet you a shilling you make it.” 

Williams attempted an_ unsuccessful 
smile. ‘‘I’ll do my best,” said he. 

“Tet’s know how you get on”; and 
there the matter dropped. 

“It’s no good going there again if 
things are going to be so wretched,” 
thought Williams, making his way home 
again after he had said good-night. 


XXI. 


MISS BETSEY ARROW COMES TO THE 
RESCUE. 


December had come at last, and with 
it the time for Bill’s departure. ‘Two days 
more and it would be Christmas ; one 
day more and Nancy Crowhurst would 
be back again for good. Dick was already 
come. He and Bill had met in the lane 
last evening, when Bill was carting wood 
from the two shaws. 

The work in the hop-gardens was long 
since over; the bine was burnt, the poles 
were stacked for the long winter. Presently 
the land would be ploughed up again ; 
but that was no concern of Bill’s. He 
would not be there to lead the horses 
or guide the long lean. share as it 
threw the earth. Now the dried hops, 
pressed hard into, fat, prosperous-looking 
“pockets,” had been sent up to London, 
and Miss Betsey Arrow was anxiously 
awaiting the result. So far she hadn’t 
received one decent bid. On that fluctu- 
ating market, so mysterious and outside 
her control, depended the loss or gain 
of the whole year. Miss Betsey’s nights 
had been broken these three months and 
filled with hopes and doubts and fears. 
Sometimes she felt that it was more than 
a woman ought to bear aloné; and then 
she would long for the days when Dad, 
her old father, had shouldered the whole 
burden and all its strain and wakefulness. 
Mrs. Arrow, ancient and serene, was past 
these troubles. “‘That’s another load 
gone,” she used to say, as Jim Hyder 
and the heavy waggon, piled with the 
good-smelling bales, had turned out of 
the yard and taken the road that went 
down to the station. With her it had 


ended there, and prices did not matter. 
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It was to this subdued and chastened 
Miss Betsey that Williams addressed him- 
self on the evening that he had decided 
should be his last here. From Nancy 
Crowhurst he had heard nothing since 
she had sent him her picture, and, all 
things considered, it was better so. He 
had worked doggedly, obstinately, these 
last three months, like a love-sick mule, 
the echo of their one brief hour swelling 
his heart. ‘To-morrow, Christmas Eve— 
the exact time and day on which he had 
lost his last place—he was going; and 
afterwards. . . . He would keep on loving 
Nancy, even though the “afterwards ” 
might eat away his youth and leave him 
but a memory of what had been, and 
never more could be. 

Williams had gone into the kitchen, 
where Miss Betsey, spectacles on nose, 
was reading the newspaper. Jinny had 
been sent up to the village on an errand ; 
old Mrs. Arrow was dozing in the par- 
lour. 

“T’m leaving you to-morrow,” he had 
just said. “I’ve given no notice, so I’ve 
no right to any pay; in fact, I ought to 
pay you something.” He tried to speak 
quite calmly, as though his going and the 
cause of his going were connected with 
anything but Nancy Crowhurst. 

Miss Betsey stared at him, and put her 
paper on one side. 

“ Somebody’s offered yer better money,” 
she cried at last. “ An’ at Christmas 
too!” 

Williams was in no mood for explana- 
tions. If she liked, she could accept that 
as the reason. 

“How much ?” she asked. 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Williams, forced 
into a statement; “ the work’s over here, 
and I thought I’d like to try something 
else.” 

‘“All you wayfarin’ fellers is alike— 
never settlin’ down to anything. No peace 
in yer bones, is that it? You was steady 
enough till now.” 

Williams stood dumb 
sheepish. 

“*T could ha’ done with yer here,” Miss 
Betsey continued. ‘“ Don’t yer like the 
place ?” 

“Yes, I like the place,” said Williams. 
“ [ was jolly lucky to get it.” 

‘Well, what is it, then?” she asked, 
*“don’t yer like me?” 

“People in my position can’t afford 
likes or dislikes,” answered Williams. He 
62 
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wanted the discussion to end ; he wanted 
to tie up his pack and get out of it 
all. 

But Miss Betsey thought otherwise. 

“Come now, you're not so low-spirited 
as all that,” said she. ‘* You’re picksome 
wi’ yer food, you've had a first-class 
schoolin’, you’re as good as the best of us. 
Strikes me you've no cause ter be so 
‘umble, Mr. Williams.” It was the first 
time she -had used the prefix. The 
mistering meant that she recognised him 
as a man and as an equal. She had said 


as much in words; and now she had 
clinched it with this new concession. 
“Yer don’t like me; is that it?” she 
ended. 

“What nonsense !” said Williams. 

“ Well, then yer like me ?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Why don't yer stay then?” 

“ T’ve told you once.” 

Miss Betsey drew a step nearer. Her 


lined and weather-marked face wore an 
expression that scared young Williams. 
He had always regarded her as an old or 
middle-aged woman, except perhaps that 
once when she had fixed the plaster to 
his wounds and pressed it down. 

**Supposin’ I ask yer to stay here for 
always, Mr. Williams? As my partner ? 
It’s heavy work alone, an’ fer a girl like 
me; an’ you that good at figurin’ an’ 
business,” he heard her say. “It ’d be 
fine for both of us ...”; but Williams 
had left off listening. 

Williams, recovered from his first 
alarm, had left off listening. The 
opening sentences had been enough. He 
could scarcely believe his ears. .A partner- 
ship! A share in Bank Farm! That 
was what she was offering him. Instead 
of being a hired labourer, to be the 
master! Why, he would rush over to 
Three Gables and ask old Crowhurst’s 
blessing, and tell Nancy as soon as she 
arrived. 

But Miss Betsey still kept on ; and she 
had put an arm up to his shoulder. 

“It'd be fine fer both of us,” she had 
continued ; “an’ as man and wife I think 
I'd make yer happy. I’m not so very old 
either, an’ it ’d be a chance fer yer. 


‘There’s not many women as ’d do it, 
sill” ; and then she had put her arm up 
to his shoulder. 

Now at last he realised what she was 
proposing. 
Nancy vanished in thin air. 


His dream of rushing off to 
He looked 
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down on the “ole gal”; and never had 
he seen her so cicarly. He saw her face, 
brick-red, dulled, and careworn, the grey- 
ing wisps of hair, the front teeth that 
wobbled in her large and masterful mouth, 
And then he saw Nancy. 

“Good heavens, no!” he cried. It 
was very rude of him, but much may be 
forgiven to such young men. ; 

Miss Betsey drew away as though a 
lash had stung her. From winning soft- 
ness she had turned to biting scorn. 

“ Anybody ’d think as you was young 
Waring !” she spat out witheringly. 

Now it was Williams’s turn to flush red 
and startled, and even guiltily. He tried 
to hold himself, but Miss Betsey had 
marked the change. 

*T don’t know what you mean ” 
words came brokenly. 

“T do believe you are!” And Miss 
Betsey glowered on him. Her own 
troubles were receding before this new 
discovery. 

“ Are what ?” asked Williams, wonder- 
ing and yet alarmed, and seeking to get 
his former calmness back again. 

Miss Betsey eyed him searchingly. She 
was sure of it now. ‘‘There’s a young 
fellow called Waring,” she replied ; “ it’s 
in the paper. His uncle’s died an’ left 
him a pot o’ money, an’ nobody can tell 
what’s become of him.” 

“T never see the paper,” answered 
Williams ; and again his heart bounded, 
and Nancy’s face came very close to his. 
Waring was his name; he had an uncle ; 
this uncle might really die and leave him 
“a pot o’ money”; also it was very pro- 
bable that nobody “‘ could tell what had 
become of him.” 

“Yer won't ‘talk ter anybody about all 
this, an’ set them laughin’ at me?” Miss 
3etsey was speaking, and Williams had 
turned to her again. 

“Of course not,” he answered. 

“Tt’s cruel hard bein’ all alone an’ 
doin’ man’s work, an’ no one o’ yer own 
to ask. Yer understand that, don’t yer?” 

Williams said he did. ' 

“Farmin’s uphill fer a man, but it’s 
downhill for a woman. I’ve kep’ on fer 
my mother’s sake mor ’n my own, “T ‘d 
break her heart to leave here, she always 
livin’ on a farm an’ bein’ so proud o’ it. 
It’s different wi’ me. I got it all ter bear, 
an’ it’s downhill work fer a woman ; and 
I thought you bein’ young an’ pushful, an 
aman, an’ wantin’ ter get on—I thought 
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it fair ter ask yer. Yer understand that, 
don’t yer?” 

Williams said he did. 

“Well, good-bye, then,” finished Miss 
Betsey. “I won’t look fer yer in the 
mornin’; but, if yer there, I’m willing, an’ 
we can go on as we've been goin’ on. 
But p’’aps yer a rich man now, an’ don’t 
require it. Yer wages ’ll be on the kitchen 
table ; I won’t stand by my rights in that. 
You’ve earned ’em—and that’s the end 0’ 
it.” Miss Betsey had moved abruptly 
towards the door. 

“Good-bye,” he answered; “I wish I 
hadn’t spoken to you so rudely; I’m so 
sorry for that.” 

She had disappeared; and then it 
occurred to him that if he hadn’t spoken 
to her so rudely he might never have 
heard about young Waring and the “ pot 
o’ money,” and the disappearance of the 
heir. 


XXII. 


WARING'S RETURN TO LONDON AND 
WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


Miss Betsey had been Bill 
Williams was “young Waring.” It was 
all in the paper that he found upon the 
kitchen table, a good halfpenny paper 
that made a feature of such news. His 
uncle, whom he had scarcely known, and 
who had quarrelled so desperately with 
his father, had died up in the North, and 
“young Waring” was the heir. Here 
was his right name, given in full, and 
printed clear in black and white. There 
could be no mistaking it. A firm of 
London solicitors was looking out for him, 
and their name was given as well, together 
with the amount of money involved. It 
was a large and healthy sum. ‘There was 
no time to be lost. To-morrow was 
Christmas Eve. The solicitor’s would be 
shut up for the holidays if he didn’t go at 
once. 

Bill Williams had made up his mind ; 
and at seven o'clock next morning Ted 
Church had gone off to Three Gables with 
a note addressed to Dick Hervey. ‘ Look 
sharp ; and here’s sixpence for you,” Bill 
had said ; and Ted had looked sharp. 

“ Be at the station at eight-thirty. No 
excuses. Matter of life or death. We 
are both going up to London for the day 
—Cecil Waring,” ran the note. Dick 
tread it in bed, wondering what had 
overtaken his old schoolfellow and why 
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he had gone back to his right name. 
He had sworn he wouldn’t, and here he 
was, breaking all his resolutions, and 
going up to London for the day. Dick 
knew nothing of the halfpenny paper, and 
nothing at all of what had passed between 
his friend and Cousin Nancy. He flung 
off the bedclothes, took his bath and 
dressed. 

““What’s up?” he cried, as Bill’s figure, 
still in the corduroys, emerged from the 
station door. 

“It’s all right,” said Bill. ‘I’ve taken 
the tickets, and I'll explain on the 
journey.” 

The train came in, and off they were. 

“Read this,” said Bill, unfolding the 
newspaper. 

Dick read it. 

“T want you as a witness, and anybody 
else we can collect. You knew me as 
Waring, and there are lots of other people. 
We'll all go off to the solicitor’s.” 

“So you're going to chuck 
Williams’ ?” laughed Dick. 

“T must if I want to stay here and 
marry Nancy.” 

“Phew! Is that it?” and Dick began 
to put twos and twos together and make 
fours. ‘‘ You’ve been steering clear of us 
these last few months; was it because of 
Nancy?” he now asked. 

Waring nodded. 

** Well I’m blowed !” said Dick. 
never mentioned it,” he added. 

“There was precious little to mention, 
and perhaps there won’t be even now. 
You can never trust these halfpenny 
papers. Good heavens, Dick, if this thing’s 
lying, I'll go up to the office and brain 
the editor”; and Waring relapsed into 
a silence that lasted for quite five 
minutes. 

Arrived at Victoria, they chartered a 
taxi-cab, and at Dick’s suggestion sought 
out eighteen old schoolfellows who were 
at work in London, and whose present 
addresses were more or less available. 
Of these five had gone away over the 
Christmas holidays, four were undiscover- 
able, and one said he’d get the sack if 
he came out, no matter what excuse he 
made. Eight greeted Waring, seized 
their hats, and came along. 

Ten young men in four “ taxis” started 
off in a procession to Essex Street, Strand, 
and invaded the offices of the uncle’s 
solicitor ; and each young man, our hero 
included, was prepared to swear posi- 
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tively to the identity of Cecil Waring. 
There were Fred Draper and Jimmy 
Eyre, who had been gathered out of the 
Stock Exchange ; there was Billy Powell, 
called for at Lloyd’s; Jack Smith had 
been collected at the Foreign Office, and 
Rex Parkin out of the Education Depart- 
ment next door; there were Abery, 
Strahan, and Tuart, all medical students 
like Dick, and these had been ravished 
from the abodes of their respective 
parents. They made a goodly crew. 
There were short young men and tall 
young men, and fat young men and lean 
young men, all come prepared to swear 
to the identity of Cecil Waring. 

They called for the uncle’s solicitor, 
and would not be denied. ‘They said, 
“Step it,’ to the clerk who accosted 
them, and “ Buck up, whiskers,” to a 
second clerk whom the first had called 
into consultation. “This is the way to 
the Zoo!” they shouted, discovering the 
solicitor’s private door, and in a_ body 
they marched straight upon a mild and 
middle-aged gentleman who had risen 
from his desk to see what was the 
matter. 

“This is Cecil Waring,” they all cried ; 
and in chorus with raised hands, ‘‘ We 
swear it.” 

The mild and middle-aged gentleman 
did not doubt them, and was rather glad 
that they had come. 

“ All right,” said he, and ordered drinks. 

He took the name and address of each 
young man. 

“That'll do,” he said, and everybody 
cheered and drank to Waring’s prosperity. 

Thus was the news of Cecil Waring’s 
discovery imparted to Essex Street, Strand. 


The young men dispersed, leaving 
Hervey and Waring alone with the 


solicitor. 

The lawyer took in the corduroy suit, 
the oil-cloth collar,and weather- stained cap. 

“Perhaps you’d like a cheque to go 
on with; these clothes, ahem—these 
clothes,” said he; “and over Christmas 
too,” 

“These clothes are all right,” laughed 
Waring, “ but I’d like the cheque.” 

The lawyer asked three or four leading 
questions, and Waring evidently gave 
the right replies. 

_The lawyer turned to Dick Hervey and 
did the same. 

“It's a formality,” he said, “a mere 
formality.” 
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The two young men left Essex Street 
with a cheque for one hundred pounds, 
and this they cashed at a bank opposite 
the Law Courts. Waring then recalled a 
ready-made clothes-shop in the neighbour- 
hood of Covent Garden, much frequented 
by actors, bookmakers, and other elegant 
people ina hurry. Tothis emporium he and 


Dick Hervey betook themselves. There 
ensued a transformation scene. Waring 


stepped out into the road again sporting 
a marvellous overcoat, a white collar, a 
well-cut suit, brown boots, and a bowler 
hat. He carried a flat leather box filled 
with lots of other things, and a kitbag in 
which reposed the famous corduroys. 
These impedimenta he passed on to a 
cabman, and then began the journey back 
again. 

‘You must put up with us,” said Dick, 
to whom Waring had suggested the village 
inn. “Uncle Alfred and Aunt Margey 
will be delighted.” 

“May I?” It was too wonderful a 
prospect to grasp all at once. 

“ll wire,” said Dick; and wire he 
did ; and while Dick wired, Waring was 
busy at the nearest jeweller’s. 

Their train started. ‘Two hours more, 
and Waring would be telling his story 
to Nancy Crowhurst. The paper had not 
lied. It had only added a nought on to 
the amount that had been left to him, a 
picturesque detail which would make no 
alteration in his plans. 


XXIII. 
THE SECOND CHRISTMAS EVE. 


It was Christmas Eve, exactly a year 
since old Mr. Salter had died in the private 
office and Waring had lost his job. Now, 
driving up from the station with Dick 
Herveyand the kitbag and the suit-case and 
all the rest of it, the whole twelve months 
passed before him, and he felt rather 
glad. The weeks and weeks of unem- 
ployment, the applications for new jobs, 
the disappointments, the heart-sicknesses 
and helplessness as pound by pound his 
money trickled steadily away from him, 
down to that last half-crown which had 
taken him to Winfield—he recalled it all. 
The fortnight’s tramping and sleeping out- 
of-doors, the hard work on the farm, the 
life in the huts, old Mrs. Arrow’s disdain, 
and Miss Betsey’s grasping ways—every- 
thing rose up before him ; he lived through 
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it once more, and he felt glad; for every 
step had led him slowly but surely to his 
beloved. It was Christmas Eve. Last 
year he had been alone in the Pimlico 
lodgings with only his landlady and her 
belongings for company. This year 
They had arrived at the house. 

Waring sprang out, and there stood old 
Crowhurst, wagging a rueful head at him. 

“T knew it,” cried the artist. ‘No 
wonder you’ve been so proud and stayed 
away from us! I knew it! I always 
said so, didn’t I? No more sittings ! 
My best model gone to pot! What’s the 
good of you in a boiled collar and re- 
spectable clothes? I always said you’d 
become a confounded swell, and here we 
are! Just in time for Christmas. Come 
inside ; the ladies ‘Il like it. Women——” 

He was going to say some awful thing 
about women; but Mrs. Crowhurst and 
Nancy had interrupted him. Nancy’s 
interruption, indeed, had taken the form 
of placing a hand across his mouth. 

Mrs. Crowhurst beamed, and there was 
a suspicious brightness in Nancy’s eyes 
as she and Waring met again. They went 
indoors, and he found a bright room 
waiting for him with a fire in the grate 
and a bed such as he had not slept in 
these many months. He unpacked his 
luggage and laid the things out, or put 
them away in the chest of drawers. He 
came down again in a dress suit and a 
white tie, and the ring he had bought for 
Nancy was in his breast-pocket. It was 
his Christmas gift to her. There followed 
a memorable evening. 

Everybody had presents, and, though 
Waring had come in late, he didn’t fare 
so badly, for Nancy had thought of him, 
and old Crowhurst took him into the 
studio and let him choose any picture he 
liked in which there was a portrait of 
himself. He chose a little one made 
from the sketches that the old boy had 
drawn on the day of their first meeting. 
“It'll hang in the drawing-room,” he 
said, and Crowhurst asked, ‘ What 
drawing-room?” But Waring didn’t 
answer till the following day. 

Nancy had worked him a long silk 
muffler. “I didn’t quite know how it 
was going to get to you,” she confessed ; 
“but I was sure it would.” He placed 
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the ring on her finger, and she wore it 
openly, and nobody asked any questions, 


though everybody marvelled at their 
brazen and unblushing cheek. 
3edtime came, and sunrise. It was 


Christmas Day. In the morning every- 
body went to church, and, after luncheon, 
they all marched over to Bank Farm and 
wished the Arrows the season’s compli- 
ments. Old Mrs. Arrow stared at Bill, 
and Miss Betsey saw quite plainly what 
had happened. 

“It was you,” she said, “ that they 
were looking for ; an’ now they’ve found 
yer... . I don’t grudge it yer, either,” 
as she shook hands with him. — And, “I 
lay as he’s come into a bit o’ money,” 
added old Mrs. Arrow. 

Ted Church in the huts was eating 
his Christmas dinner; the blue wood- 
smoke ascended, the pot was on the fire. 
When Waring gave him a sovereign and 
promised him a new suit of corduroys, 
Ted wiped his bleary eyes and wondered 
what was going to happen next. 

XXIV. 
A ROSY FUTURE AND A ROSIER BRIDE. 

That evening, whilst the turkey and the 
Christmas pudding were being demolished, 
whilst the crackers were being pulled, 
Waring told them his whole story. He 
began with last Christmas Eve ; he ended 
with this one. And when it was over, 
Nancy had drawn quite close to him. 

‘“* And what are you going to do now?” 
asked Mrs. Crowhurst. 

**'There’s a question I want to ask you 
first,” replied Waring; and Nancy, for 


some unaccountable reason, blushed 
deep scarlet. ae 
‘““And when we’ve answered it?’ 


pursued Mrs. Crowhurst. 

‘When you’ve answered it, I’m going 
to the Agricultural College at Wye, where 
I’m going to study farming in earnest.” 

“ And then ?” 

“T’m going to buy a farm—Bank Farm, 
if I can get it. Perhaps Miss Betsey will 
have retired by then.” 

“ And afterwards ?” 

“You must ask—Nancy.” 

And everybody understood—especially 
Nancy. 


END. 

















A drawing by A. J Balliol Salmon. 


THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


Gaily she dances Bashful advances, 
Into our hearts ! Daintily dances, 
Queen of coy glances, Into vur hearts. 
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“As the necklace was unclasped and the white brocade with its frills and ribbons unlaced, Dolly stood 
smilingly gazing at her own image in the mirror.” 
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MISS DOLLY’S 


BY EMMA 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEC C. BALL. 


N a night in the Christmas week 
.) of 176-, the Annual Ball in the 
county town of a Midland 
county had been held, and in the streets 
about the Assembly Rooms was a great 
stir and hubbub ; for the coachmen strove 
for precedence at the entrance, and the 
link-boys and chairmen hustled each 
other. The hour was midnight and the 
air frosty, yet many onlookers of the 
pavement lingered to watch the shifting 
gaily-dressed crowd in the soft brilliance 
of the hall, and the pretty debutantes 
fluttering like white moths out of the 
glow towards their coaches. 

“Lady Berrington’s carriage stops the 
way !” 

The crush in the interior parted to 
give place to a handsome lady with 
feathers in her hair, who was escorted by 
one of the stewards of the ball, a man of 
fine proportions named Mr. Hollamby. 
Her niece, Miss Dolly Tarrance, closely 
followed. Miss Dolly was young and 
slim, with rose-tinted cheeks, and with 
fair curls lifted high on her head in the 
fashion of the time. In spite of her 
youth, she had won a reputation, amongst 
members of the County Hunt, for fine 
horsemanship, and for the daring with 
which she would follow the hounds in 
company with her father, Sir William 
Tarrance. 

As she moved from the entrance, Mr. 
Hollamby turned round and made as 
though to draw about her the hooded 
cloak which, falling open at the neck, 
exposed her to the cold, and the valuable 
pearls she wore to the staring mob below. 
But Dolly evaded him with a smile and 
ran down the steps, leaving her aunt to 
curtsey her acknowledgments. 

Lady Berrington lived in one of the 
quiet residential streets of the town; 
Dolly was her guest only for the night. 
On their arrival at the house, they sat 
down to a posset which was served them 
as a preventative against cold, and as 
they sipped it Lady Berrington fell into 
reminiscences of her own debut, and in 
this absorbing chat many minutes elapsed, 
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so that it was past one o’clock before 
Dolly retired and came rustling into the 
chamber where her maid was in waiting. 
The room had a bow, a rounded window 
ample and many-paned, such as _ they 
built in the time of the Georges ; in the 
centre stood the toilet-table. No curtains 
were drawn across the window, for the 
room looked to the garden. The night 
outside had the blackness of winter; 
nothing was to be seen, save on one side 
the bow the poles of some scaffolding 
which had been erected for the purpose 
of repairs to the roof. The light from 
the candles caught these poles and a 
little snow from the snow-fall of yester- 
afternoon, which clung to them. 

The maid came forward to free Dolly 
from her glittering finery; and as the 
necklace was unclasped and the white 
brocade with its frills and ribbons un- 
laced, Dolly stood smilingly gazing at her 
own image in the mirror. Then she 
skipped out of her dress, leaving it in a 
heap on the floor. 

*“You can go to bed, Martha,” said 
she kindly, “‘for I know you are tired. 
Take the dress with you, for I shall not 
wish to be disturbed about the packing 
in the morning. Yes! yes! Go now, 
for I can manage my hair quite well. 
But stay! here is the necklace ; you had 
better carry that with you too.” 

The maid had already gathered up the 
dress, and, as her mistress placed the 
necklace in her hand, she turned to 
the door with her shining burden. That 
was the moment when Dolly, glancing 
to the side of the bow where was the 
scaffolding, descried, looking towards her 
from between the poles, a masked face. 
The vision was as a lightning flash and 
vanished instantly ; she had not time to 
start, cry out, or change colour, before it 
had gone. 

Horsemanship had given Dolly practice 
in quick thought, decision, and self- 
control: she reflected that by handing 
the necklace to Martha, she had placed 
it beyond reach ; to cry out would bring 
her back and might precipitate an attack 
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upon them; she therefore remained 
before the mirror, and, in full view of 
the window, began deliberately to draw 
the pins from her hair; not until the 
sound of the latch in the door had 
assured her of the maid’s escape, did she 
retire to a sheltered portion of the room. 
Later, she again approached the window, 
assured herself that the scaffolding was 
empty, and drew the curtains. 

Dolly had a reason for not rousing the 
household there and then. For the in- 
cident was a perplexing point which kept 
her tongue tied. She had seen a hand 
clinging to the poles, and had taken a 
vivid impression of a fine lace cuff and 
on the finger a ring. A vague recollection 
disturbed her of having seen the ring 
before. 

The circumstance suggested, on re- 
flection, that robbery might not have 
been the object of the outrage. She 
could not escape the knowledge that 
coarse manners were rather the rule than 
the exception, and men hard drinkers. 
There could be nothing grossly im- 
probable in interpreting the event as a 
scandalous prank played upon her by 
one of her many admiring partners at 
the Ball. But which one? None, save 
the “County,” attended the Ball; and 
Mr. Hollamby, to whose care her aunt 
had confided her early in the evening, 
had been careful in his introductions. 
It was impossible to single out the ruffian 
from her partners until she saw the ring 
again, concerning which her memory 
teased without carrying her farther. 

Mr. Hollamby, for whose care that 
evening she had clearly cause to be 
grateful, though a member of the County 
Hunt, was no more than an acquaintance. 
‘Tarrance Hall, with its fields and gardens, 
lay some three miles to the east of the 
small town of Lowbrook, whither she 
expected to return by coach on the 
coming afternoon. Mr. Hollamby, on 
the other hand, lived on the heath quite 
two miles to the west. ‘The two gentle- 
men were friendly; but the distance 
which divided their houses, no less than 
a difference in tastes, had prevented a 
closer association. 

Sir William was studious and fond of 
his books, and had brought up _his 
daughter in a retired atmosphere. Mr. 
Hollamby’s gifts were social ; and these, 
together with his splendid riding, had 
brought him to a great height of popu- 
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larity amongst the best families. He had 
married an amiable lady of good con- 
nection in the neighbourhood, and had 
lived in his residence; Heath House, for 
a period of ten years. Few men were 
better known or more courted in the 
county than he. Heath House was a 
lonely building standing on an extensive 
moorland, along which, for some distance, 
ran the main highway. ‘The _ house, 
which was a little removed from the road, 
had been considered a gloomy place, 
possessing, so folks said, unaccountable 
passages and secret closets. But there 
was good stabling, and that had weighed 
with Mr. Hollamby, who possessed a fine 
stud of horses, of which his’ splendid 
roan, “Red Harry,” was the favourite. 
By this time the gloomy character of the 
house had been redeemed, and many 
a traveller had found the sight of the 
well-lit windows cheering as he rode along 
the heath by night. 

Highway robbery, though theft and 
burglary were common, was, however, 
unknown in the neighbourhood; there 
were no “gentlemen of the road ” there- 
abouts ; and this fact made it the more 
alarming when it was rumoured that Sir 
William ‘Tarrance had been the victim 
of a highway attack; it had happened 
on the late afternoon before the Assembly 
Ball. Near his own gates, he had been 
suddenly approached from behind, struck 
senseless, and his pockets rifled of some 
valuable papers which he had received 
that day from his solicitor. 

Dolly only heard of the attack when 
she returned from her aunt’s house, and 
found her father lying ill from the effects 
of his injury. Sir William made light of 
the event, but his loss was serious, and 
he feared that retrenchment might be 
necessary, and that he must close his 
stables. But life without horses and the 
gallop undcr open skies would, he feared, 
have small zest for Dolly; and he resolved 
not to inform her of his anxiety until after 
the next Meet of the Hunt, which he was 
determined she should attend. Being 
himself unable to escort her, he wrote to 
an old friend, a sturdy and inveterate 
huntsman, and committed Dolly to his 
charge. 

On the morning of the Meet, Dolly, 
preoccupied by the care of her father, 
set out late, and only arrived after the 
fox had broken from cover and the hunt 
had begun. One or two stragglers came 
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in later; but her father’s old friend was 
not there; and Dolly suspected that, in 
the excitement of the start, he had for- 
gotten her existence. It was a bright 
morning, and the bite of winter was in 
the air, and her blood tingled with the 
longing for a run. Her groom was, un- 
fortunately, incapable of following her 
closely across country, and amongst the 
belated arrivais was none to whom she 
cared to explain her dilemma. ‘These 
were already making a move, and Dolly 
had just resolved to return home, when 
Mr. Hollamby, riding a big grey horse, 
trotted up. Dolly turned her head quickly 
and hopefully. The presence of the best 
rider in the county brought a stir of 
excitement; he asked the direction in 
which the hounds had gone from those 
who clustered about him, gianced round 
with his cheery, commanding air, and 
raised his crop with a shout. At the 
moment, catching sight of Dolly, whose 
eyes hung on him in expectation, he 
smiled and beckoned. She threw off her 
hesitation, her mare sprang forward, and 
with the rest she followed. 

After the first brief beckon, Mr. Hol- 
lamby took little heed of her presence ; 
he neither looked behind nor aside, nor 
spoke if she was near, but set his horse 
to the fences, and rode on when they 
were cleared. Dolly’s mare was a beau- 
tiful jumper, and she, closely following, 
skimmed the fences as lightly and easily 
as he did. ‘The keen air, the easy stride 
of the mare, filled her with an intoxica- 
tion of delight. So far they had not, 
however, come within sight or hearing of 
the hounds. They had ridden on and 
on across fields, over hedges, in a vain 
pursuit as of some phantom to which 
they could get no nearer. At first the 
other riders had kept with them, but one 
by one they had dropped off—had even 
taken another direction. Dolly, secure 
in the guidance of the famous huntsman, 
continued to follow. It was the finest 
run that she had ever known, and in 
her glorious absorption the hours of the 
morning passed away. And then sud- 
denly she realised that for some time 
she and Mr. Hollamby had been riding 
absolutely alone. 

The realisation, when it came, brought 
with it a slight shock of surprise and 
doubt. Reining in her mare, she looked 
back over the country: not a horse, not 
a hound, was in sight. Glancing towards 
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Mr. Hollamby, she found that he also 
had paused. She saw him rise in the 
saddle as though to take a survey and to 
listen. On. her part she could not detect 
a sound; frosty stillness and loneliness 
surrounded them. With that, a strange 
shyness of her escort seized her, forbid- 
ding her to ride up to him and take 
counsel. But Hollamby gave a_ wiid 
‘‘Forrard away!” put his horse into a 
gallop, and dashed from the field through 
a gate into a lane. 

Dolly did not immediately follow. It 
seemed audacious to distrust his guidance, 
but her impressions were that Mr. 
Hollamby was totally at fault. ‘The dis- 
concerting fact remained that she had 
lost her bearings and did not know to 
what part of the country she had come. 
Dejectedly she gathered up her reins and 
rode slowly from the field into the lane, 
where Hollamby had vanished. ‘The 
lane was long and winding, on either side 
were high hedges, and these prevented 
her from observing the lie of the land. 
Moreover the sound of Mr. Hollamby’s 
horse had ceased. She rode on for what 
seemed an interminable time ; then the 
character of the lane changed ; it widened, 
the hedges broke off, and she was sur- 
prised to find herself upon an _ open 
moor. 

Stretches of heather and of waste-land 
were common to the county, and there 
was nothing by which she might recog- 
nise her whereabouts. ‘The horizon was 
dim and the sky hazy; she looked in 
vain for a landmark, and then realised 
that the short winter day was closing in. 
Better, thought she, to go back by the 
way she had come than to venture upon 
the unknown at that hour. And she 
turned the mare again towards the lane. 
But there the unexpected met her, for 
she found herself face to face with a grey 
horse and Mr. Hollamby upon it. 

His appearance should have relieved 
her. It did not. The natural question 
rose as to why he had first deserted and 
then followed her silently. Something of 
her hurt surprise showed in her face. 
Qn his part, he raised his hat with an 
imperturbable air of politeness; at the 
same moment, she perceived that it 
would be impossible to pass him, should 
he, for example, intend to detain her. 
This thought flashed through her mind 
without betraying her to any change 1n 
the self-possessed poise of her figure. 

















“T seem to have been misled,” said 
she; “at any rate I have lost both the 
Hunt and myself,” and her tone in speak- 
ing was almost gay. 

“Permit me to offer my services,” 
replied Mr. Hollamby. And he rode 
slowly forward, compelling her to turn and 
to retreat to the moor. Here, he came to 
her side, stretched his hand and laid it 
on her bridle. 

“Why should you do that?” cried 
Dolly. 

His hand was ungloved: even as she 
uttered her involuntary cry, her eyes 
caught sight of a ring upon his finger. 
It was the ring which she had seen 
upon the hand clinging to the scaffolding 
outside her window, on the night of the 
Assembly Ball. 

If Dolly changed colour at this dis- 
covery, Mr. Hollamby did not perceive it. 
She mechanically repeated the question : 
“Why do you take my bridle ?” 

“This moor is dangerous,” 
sponded ; “ I will show you why.” 

They rode forward to a spot where the 
vegetation seemed more closely growing, 
though still low and scanty, and there 
Dolly’s mare stopped abruptly with a 
sensitive shiver of her limbs. They stood 
over the undefended brink of a lime-pit, 
and a step further would have precipitated 
horse and rider within. 

“There are others of the same kind 
equally undefended,” said he. 

By this, Dolly’s instincts of danger 
were thoroughly aroused, but she deter- 
mined to conceal her apprehension and to 
waste no strength in fruitless opposition. 
It was still light, but the dusk would soon 
fall. Dolly kept a sharp look-out for a 
landmark, and presently found one. 

““We are on Lowbrook Heath!” cried 
she. : 

“Just so. We entered it from the 
south-west. Usually you come upon it 
from the north.” 

Dolly’s uneasiness and amazement in- 
creased; Mr. Hollamby did not seem 
inclined to add an explanation. The 
dusk gathered quickly ; they still rode on, 
and presently Dolly descried a light 
shining steadily as from a window. 

“A house !” she exclaimed. 

“ My house,” answered Mr. Hollamby. 

She kept her composure while her rapid 
thoughts strove to solve the problem of 
the strange conduct of this man who 
stood on the same social level as herself, 


he re- 
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and was the courted friend of half her 
circle of acquaintance. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hollamby had urged 
the horses, and in a few seconds they 
reached a pair of carriage gates in a high 
wall. As they approached, the gates flew 
open and the horses clattered into a 
stone-cobbled passage which lay under 
the side of the house. Mr. Hollamby 
sprang from his saddle, and a man moved 
back from the gates to take the bridle. 
Mr. Hollamby himself led Dolly’s mare 
into the yard which opened from the 
passage. The yard was dimly lit by a 
lantern hanging over an archway into 
which a little light penetrated, showing 
the beginning of an inclined alley which 
seemed to burrow straight under the 
basement of the house. 

** Put up the lady’s mare for the night,” 
said Mr. Hollamby to the man who 
followed close behind, “and saddle ‘ Red 
Harry.’ Fasten on the saddle-bags which 
are ready packed.” 

Then he came to Dolly’s side, and, 
without speaking, lifted her from the 
mare. At this a flush kindled on her 
proud little face. 

“T am obliged for your help,” said she 
coldly, ‘‘ but 1 have my father to think of, 
and must ride home at once.” 

“T regret to give offence, but there 
is no choice left me,” returned Mr. 
Hollamby. 

Saying this, he threw open a door into 
the house and motioned her to precede 
him. Dolly would not risk her dignity 
by a refusal which was useless, and passed 
without hesitation over the threshold into 
a sparely-lit lobby, up which she walked 
with her head erect, her small fist grasping 
the whip. Mr. Hollamby, who followed, 
paused at a door and lifted the latch, and 
she saw before her a twisted wooden 
staircase. But at that point she turned 
and faced him. 

“Will you announce my arrival to Mrs, 
Hollamby ?” said she gravely. 

“In good time,” was the brief reply. 

A lantern hung above a small round 
window higher up the staircase wall; by 
this light Dolly caught an ineffaceable 
impression of the countenance bending 
over her; the veneer of the courteous 
social habit was erased from it, and a 
steely ruthless brutality shone undisguised 
from the eyes. The girl turned away 


‘appalled, but her nerve and her courage 


tightened to the danger; she obeyed 
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his peremptory hand and walked up the 
stairs. Under the lantern, he paused 
again before a piece of panelled wall ; 
having pressed his finger on a hidden 
spring, the panel opened as a door, re- 
vealing a small room, which Dolly entered. 
Hardly had she done so than the panel 
closed again with a catch of the lock. 

She was a prisoner, then? At least 
there was one point for satisfaction: Mr. 
Hollamby remained on the other side of 
the panel. 

The room was not quite dark, the 
source of light being the lantern outside 
the round window. ‘The sole furniture 
was a chair and a low wooden bed ; the 
floor was uncarpeted, and there was no 
second window. There was, however, 
a second door; Dolly stepped to it and 
softly raised the latch. ‘The door was 
locked. ‘Then she sat down on the one 
chair. Her manner was very quiet, but 
the colour blazed in her cheek, and the 
nervous grasp of her hand on the whip 
showed that both courage and determi- 
nation were awake in a brave heart. For 
the rest, her whole body was alert with 
the sense of hearing. Presently she 
detected movements on the other side of 
the door, and the murmur of a voice. 
Dolly slid to the floor and placed her 
ear to the keyhole. The voice sounded 
like a loud crying whisper. 

‘There is some one in the little room,” 
it said. ‘‘What does it mean, Richard ? 
Oh! I am uneasy and unhappy.” 

“Why should you be uneasy? Only 
a little pleasantry is intended. It is no 
more than a wager. Don’t you trust me, 
Fanny?” 

Mr. Hollamby also spoke in a whisper, 
but Dolly recognised his most pleading 
social tones. 

“Trust you? I don’t know.” 

There was a rapid step and the latch 
of the door was raised. 

“It is locked!” 

“ Hush ! that’s part of the fun. 
my dear.” 

It was something higher than courage 
which made Dolly resist the impulse to 
scream, to beat with her fists on the door, 


Come, 


as she heard their retreating steps. She 
crept back to the chair and there 
remained for a long dreary hour. Then 


the key turned in the door and Mr. 
Hollamby 
lightened as he 
demeanour. 


entered. His cold _ eyes 
remarked her quiet 
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*T am sorry to inconvenience you,” he 
said, “but I am about to release you. 
Will you not partake of a little refresh- 


ment?” He placed a small tray upon 
the bed. “I regret that I took up a 


wager upon your account. You think 
that ungallant? Pray pardon me!” 

He stood before her : he had reassumed 
that social bearing which many found 
irresistible, and now counted on its 
effect. Dolly looked up gravely, and no 
ruffle of her face revealed her abhorrence. 

“You are a splendid rider,” he con- 
tinued. “I took up a wager that I could 
not keep you in the saddle for five hours 
at a stretch. And Gad! I’ve lost!” 
He laughed. ‘“ But I have a second 
wager which I must not lose.” 

He seated himself on the bed. He 
did not doubt that he could cajole and 


hoodwink the slim blonde creature. The 
social manner was slipping from him 


again; but she turned her head quietly 
in an attitude of attention. 

“You wore a fine pearl necklace at 
the Ball,” he went on. ‘“ My wager is 
that I will detain you here and will bring 
your pearl necklace to you within a couple 
of hours, producing it on the way to show 
to two friends who await me in Lowbrook. 
You will materially aid me, and shorten 
this unavoidable detention, if you tell me 
where it is kept.” 

Dolly looked at the man in grave 
silence. Very swift clear thoughts sprang 
up in ber brain. 

“Too much money hangs on that wager 
for me to afford to lose it.” 

He still used his pleasant social tone ; 
but Dolly neither moved nor answered. 
Then suddenly his expression changed ; 
he leaned forward a little, with a steely 
glance that cut like a knife. 


“You saw a face the other night 
at your bedroom window in Lady 
Berrington’s house?” He spoke the 


words slowly—breathlessly almost. 

Dolly inclined her head. A look to 
make the blood run cold passed over 
his countenance. 

“ You recognised the face ?” 

“No. But this afternoon I recognised 
the ring that was on a finger of the hand.” 

He started, glanced down at his ring 
involuntarily, then laughed lightly. 

“Oh, well,” said he, ‘now you make 
my course clear. I will meet your 
candour with a like openness. I sus- 
pected you had seen me, and was puzzled 
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how to proceed. Yesterday I saw my 
chance. As luck would have it, I dined 
last night with Colonel Egerton-Wynne, 
and a note arrived from your father. It 
appears that Sir William is confined to 
his room by illness. I regret it. He 
wrote committing you to my host’s care 
for to-day’s Meet of the Hunt. My host, 
on his side, was suffering from gout. He 
passed the letter to me. And here | 
found my opportunity. Your candour 
obliges me to detain you for a few hours. 
But,” he added, “you may materially 
lessen the period of your detention here 
if you will tell me where your necklace is 


kept.” 
Dolly lifted her scornful facé for a 
moment. He met her eyes, turned and 


took up the tray. 

“Ah!” said he; “you will not tell 
me. You are indeed courageous. You 
will want your courage. Mrs. Hollamby 
has left the house and will not return. 
My two servants are beyond reach of 
your voice.” 

His tone was as ruthless as his manner, 
yet her swift thoughts never ceased to 
warn her to silence. And in the moment 
came the strangest, most unlooked-for 
interruption. ‘This was no less than the 
patter of innocent feet into the next 
room and the joyous shout of a child 
calling after its father. Mr. Hollamby 
gave a low exclamation of dismay and 
walked quickly towards the door, closing 
it hurriedly behind him. 

Closing but not locking it! ‘The voice 
of the child had distracted and unnerved 
the man for the moment. She sat still 
as death, listening, hoping. She heard 
him address the child, heard its prattling 
tones in reply, and the jingling of the 
glass on the tray as he hurried the little one 
away. But Dolly did not move. Then 
came the sound of cautious steps creep- 
ing up the twisted staircase to the secret 
panel, a hand touched the wood outside, 
seeming to reach towards the little 
window. She could hear the brush of 
clothes along the panel with the accom- 
panying rustle of persistent movement ; 
she saw the hand appear behind the 


glass. And immediately, in one sudden 
movement, the light was extinguished 


and the room plunged in darkness. 
The surprise and shock had _ nearly 
forced a cry from her lips, but she 


caught it back. The steps very cautiously 
retreated. 


Then Dolly darted to the door 
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which he had neglected to lock and 
passed through it into a small bedroom, 
A single rushlight stood on the toilet- 
table, but this was sufficient to show her 
that the chamber was empty. Probably 
only for the moment, for a _ riding-coat 
lay on the bed and she caught a glimpse 
of a pair of spurs and a pistol. Closing 
and locking the door she had come in 
by, she passed towards one immediately 
opposite, which stood ajar. This led 
into a larger chamber also lit by a rush- 
light, and here were two doors. She 
turned to the one which she judged 
might lead to the staircase; but shrank 
back on hearing Mr. Hollamby’s voice 
below. Upon that she flew to the 
second door and took refuge in a narrow 
slit of a place having the appearance of a 
small study; it had been but lately 
vacated, for a couple of lighted candles 
stood near a desk. No other door led 
from it; and she heard steps mounting 
the stairs. Dolly glanced round in the 
desperation of one caught in a trap, and 
then perceived that the place possessed 
an old-fashioned lumber cupboard. The 
opening was low and one must creep to 
enter, but inside it was roomy though 
littered with rubbish ; amongst the rub- 
bish was a large rotted old box. Over 
this box she scrambled and crouched in 
the space behind; and that was not a 
moment too soon, for by this the steps 
were in the large bedroom and came on 
to the study and entered. 

It was not absolutely dark in the cup- 
board ; the wood of the door had warped, 
leaving an aperture through which trickled 
a little light. She had lain a couple of 
minutes behind the box, listening breath- 
lessly to the movements in the study, 
when she became conscious of an icy 
draught rising from the floor. Turning 
her head cautiously, she found that almost 
certainly there was nothing between her 
and the outside air save wood ; the sight 
of a hinge suggested that she was against 
something which opened outwards. At 
the moment Mr. Hollamby was singing 
ostentatiously, and Dolly seized the oppor- 
tunity to feel along the wood for the 
latch ; she dared not, however, push back 
the partition at present, for the draught 
would penetrate strongly into the study 
and would attract attention. Listening 
again acutely and breathlessly for a few 
long moments, she detected that his steps 
moved away, that the sound of his singing, 
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though still loud, was appreciably more 
distant ; and Dolly concluded that he had 
gone into the large bedroom beyond. 

Then she pushed back the partition, 
and, peering out, found that she looked 
down a kind of shaft in which was a 
ladder—one of those ladders which con- 
sist merely of a series of holes cut at 
regular intervals in the wall. She could 
form no idea of what might be at the 
bottom of this shaft of darkness, but 
slipping off her skirt, she silently let 
herself down until her feet touched the 
welcome ground. ‘There was no relief 
from the darkness ; her only guidance lay 
in the relative degrees of coldness in the 
air: from one side the draught came 
fierce and icy, and, groping in that 
direction, she touched the curve of a low 
stone arch, under which she crept, and, 
standing upright again, found herself in 
the open night. At first she saw nothing, 
but the cough of a horse warned her 
that she was near stables, and then she 
caught a glimmer of light some distance 
away. At that she remembered the arch 
in the yard with the lantern hanging 
above it, and knew that she was in the 
alley that descended from it. Up this 
she went warily, and, reaching the 
entrance, peered fearfully into the yard. 
The lantern had burned low, and by its 
uncertain. glimmer it was difficult for sight 
to penetrate the shadows; but the im- 
patient pawing of a hoof drew her eyes 
to a corner of the yard, where she made 
out the shape of a horse, and near by 
that of a man. The man was seated, 
and lolled forward as though heavy with 
sleep. 

Then she began her perilous transit, 
creeping under the shadow of the house. 
She groped from point to point, and so, 
with her heart beating in her ears, came 
within two steps of the covert of the 
passage. 

But there a savage shout, ringing sud- 
denly out of the night, appalled her, and 
brought the man in the corner to his feet 
with a rattle. 

“Loose the dog!” yelled Mr. Hol- 
lamby from somewhere in the upper 
regions of the house. 

And Dolly, with that menace in her 
ears, tore up the passage as one mad. 
She had calculated upon having to scale 
the wall, scrambling up perhaps by the 
post of the gates; but to her amaze, she 
found them open before her, and, rushing 
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through, had almost run 


against a great 
horse which stood there, tethered by the 
bridle, awaiting his rider. 

To Dolly all horses were friends ; before 
this, she had seen and even stroked the 


nose of “‘ Red Harry.” Without a second 
of hesitation she took the bridie, set her 
foot in the stirrup, flung herself somehow 
across his back, touched the splendid 
creature with her whip, and in a moment 
was off at a gallop in the direction of the 
road. Behind her came through the 
night a horrible tumult. She was pursued! 

Presently she heard nothing save the rush 
of air past her ears, and the snatch of ‘Red 
Harry’s” hoofs at the road. By this, she 
was close to the town; straggling houses 
and cottages had been passed, the noise 
of her wild going breaking on the slum- 
bering ears of the inhabitants. And then 
suddenly she found herself surrounded by 
horsemen who sprang upon her out of the 
night and the darkness. ‘‘Red Harry” 
shied in terror, but his bridle was caught 
upon either side, and his mad career 
brought to a stop. Then some one thrust 
a lantern into her face. 

‘‘It’s ‘Red Harry,’ sure enough,” 
said the head constable of Lowbrvok, 
* but— 

“T am Miss Tarrance of 
Hall,” gasped Dolly. 

And then the slim, boylike figure col- 
lapsed. 

Mr. Hollamby was not captured that ° 
night ; he was not taken until some weeks 


Tarrance 


later. The whole neighbourhood shud- 
dered when it was discovered what a 


dangerous rogue had harboured in their 
midst. He was wanted on a charge of 
robbery with murder committed in a 
distant town shortly before Christmas. 
The tracks of the ruffian had brought 
suspicion into the quiet district ; and, find- 
ing it turn his way, he had prepared to 
forestall capture by flight. 

But he had not intended to go empty- 


handed. When the saddle-bags which 
were brought with Dolly and “Red 


Harry” into Lowbrook that night were 
opened, they were found to contain many 
missing valuables; amongst others were 
the papers taken from Sir William Tar- 
rance’s pockets on the afternoon of his 
attack. There were also several hand- 
some jewels which had been culled from 
the ladies to whom his attentions had 
been assiduous on the night of the 
Annual Ball. 
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- GREAT nation!” said the little 
Curé. “ But yes, indeed, the 
English are a very great nation. 

And now I have seen them at home! 

Eh, but it passes expression, monsieur, 

what a traveller I find myself!” 

We stood together on the deck of the 
steamer, watchirg—after an eight hours’ 
passage from Plymouth—the Breton coast 
as it loomed out of the afternoon haze. 
Our crossing had been smooth, yet sea- 
sickness had prostrated all his com- 
patriots on board—five or six priests, as 
many religieuses, and maybe a dozen 
peasints, whom I supposed to be attached 
in some way to the service of the religious 
orders the priests represented. (Of late 
years, since the French Government 
expelled them, quite a number of these 
orde:s have found a home in our county 
of Devon.) On my way to the docks, 
that morning, I had overtaken and passed 
them straggling by twos and threes to 
the steamer; the men in broad-brimmed 
hats with velvet ribbons, the women 
coifed and bodiced after the fashion of 
their country, each group shepherded by 
a priest; and had noted how strange 
and almost forlorn a figure they cut in 
the grey English streets. If some of the 
strangeness had worn off, they certainly 
appeared no less forlorn as they sat 
huddled in physical anguish, dumb, im- 
mobile, staring at the sea. 

The little Curé, however, was vivacious 
enough for ten. It was impossible to 
avoid making friends with him. He had 
nothing to do, he told me, with his com- 
panions, but was just a plain parish 
priest returning from an errand of business. 

He announced this with a fine roll of 
the voice. ‘Of business,” he repeated. 
“The English are a great nation for 
business. But how warm of heart, not- 
withstanding ! ” 

“That is not always reckoned to us,” 
said I. 


“But JZ reckon it Tenez, that will 


be fle Vierge—there, with the lighthouse 
standing white—as it were, against the 
cliffs: but the cliffs belong in fact to the 
mainland. . . . And now ina few minutes 
we come abreast of my parish—the Ile 
Lezan. . . See, see!” He caught my 
arm as the tide raced us down through 
the Passage du Four. ‘ My church— 
how her spire stands up!” He turned 
to me, his voice shaking with emotion. 
“You English are accustomed to travel. 
Probably you do not guess, monsieur, 
with what feelings I see again Ile Lezan 
—I, who have never crossed the Channel 
before nor indeed have visited any foreign 
land. But I am glad: it spreads the 
mind.” Here he put his hands together 
and drew them apart as though extending 
a concertina. ‘I have seen you English 
at home. If monsieur, who is on tour, 
could only spare the time to visit me on 
Ile Lezan !” 

Well, the end of it was that before we 
parted on the quay at Brest I found 
myself under half a promise; and, a 
week later, having (as I put it to myself) 
nothing better to do, I took the train to 
a little wind-swept terminus, whence a 
ramshackle cart jolted me to Port Lezan, 
on the coast ; whence again by sail and 
oar a ferry-boat conveyed me over to the 
Island. 

My friend the Curé greeted me with 
something not far short of ecstasy. “ But 
this is like you English: you keep your 
word. . . You will hardly believe,” he 
confided, as I shared his admirable 
déjeuner—soup, langouste, an incom- 
parable omelet, stuffed veal, and I forget 
what beside—‘“ You will hardly believe 
with what difficulty I bring myself back 
to this horizon.” He waved a hand to 
the blue sea-line beyond his window. 
‘* When one has tasted progress He 
broke off. ‘ But, thanks be to God, we 
too, on Ile Lezan, are going to progress. 
You will visit my church and see how 
much we have need.” 
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He took me to it: a bleak, decayed 
building, half ruinated, the slated pave- 
ment uneven as the waves of the sea, the 
plastered walls dripping with saline ooze. 
From the roof depended three or four 
rudely carved ships, hung there ex voto 
by parishioners preserved from various 
perils of the deep. He narrated their 
histories, at length. 

“The roof leaks,” he said; “but we 
are to remedy that. At length the blessed 
Mary of Lezan will be housed, if not 
as befits her, at least not shamefully. 
He indicated a niched statue of the 
Virgin, with daubed red cheeks and a 
robe of crude blue overspread with 
blotches of sea-salt. ‘‘Thanks to your 
England,” he added. 

“ Why thanks to England ?” 

He chuckled—or perhaps I had better 
say, chirruped—at my astonishment. 
“Did I not say I had been visiting your 
country on business? Eh? You shall 
hear the story—only I tell no names.” 

He took snuff. 

“We will call them,” he said, ‘only 
by their Christian names, which are 
“Lucien and Jeanne. . . . Iam to marry 
them next month, when Lucien gets his 
relief from the lighthouse on Ile Ouessant. 

“They are an excellent couple. As 
between them, the wits are with Lucien, 
who will doubtless rise in his profession. 
He has been through temptation, as you 
shall hear. For Jeanne, she is ume ceur 
simple, as again you will discover; not 
clever at all—oh, by no means ; but one 
of the best of my children. It is really to 
Jeanne that we owe it all, ... I have 
said so to Lucien, and just at the moment 
Lucien was trying to say it to me. 

“ They were betrothed, you understand. 
Lucien was nineteen, and Jeanne maybe 
a year younger. From the beginning, it 
had been an understood thing: to this 
extent understood, that Lucien, instead 
of sailing to the fishery (whither go most 
of the young men of Ile Lezan and the 
coast hereabouts) was destined from the 
first to enter the lighthouse service under 
Government. The letters I have written 
to Government on his behalf! 

I am not one of those who quarrel with 
the Republic. Still—a priest, and in 
this out-of-the-way spot—what is he ? 

‘“ However, Lucien got his appoint- 
ment. The pay? Enough to marry on 
for a free couple. But the families were 
poor, on both sides—long families too. 
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Folk live long on tle Lezan—women-folk 
especially ; accidents at the fishery keep 
down the men. Still, and allowing for 
that, the average is high. Lucien had even 
a great-grandmother alive—a most worthy 
soul: and on Jeanne’s side the grand- - 
parents survived on both sides. Where 
there are grandparents they must be 
maintained. : 

“No one builds on Ile Lezan. Lucien 
and Jeanne—on either side their families 
crowded to the very windows. If only the 
smallest hovel might fall vacant! ... 
For a week or two it seemed that a 
cottage might drop in their way. But it 
happened to be what you call picturesque, 
and a rich man snapped it up. He 
was a stranger, from Paris, and called 
himself an artist ; but in truth he painted 
little, and that poorly—as even I could 
see. He was fonder of planning what he 
would have, and what not, to indulge his 
mood when it should be in the key for 
painting. Happening here just when the 
cottage fell empty, he offered ‘a price for 
it far beyond anything Lucien could 
afford, and bought it. For a month or 
two he played with this new toy, adding 
a studio and a veranda, and getting over 
many large crates of furniture from the 
mainland. Then by-and-by a restless- 
ness overtook him—that restlessness 
which is the disease of the rich—and he 
left us, yet professing that it delighted 
him always to keep his little pied-ad-terre 
in Ile Lezan. He has' never been at 
pains to visit us since. 

‘But meanwhile, Lucien and Jeanne had 
no room to marry and set up house, It 
was a heavy time for them. They had 
some talk together of crossing over and 
finding a house on the mainland ; but it 
came to nothing. The parents on both 
sides would not hear of it: and in truth 
Jeanne would have found it lonely on 
the mainland, away from her friends and 
kin; for Lucien, you see, must in any 
case spend half his time on the lighthouse 
on Ile QOuessant. So many weeks on 
duty, so many weeks ashore — thus it 
works, and even so the loneliness wears 
them ; though our Bretons, being silent 
men by nature, endure it better than the _ 
rest. 

“Lucien and Jeanne must wait: wait 
for somebody to die. In plain words it 
came to that. Ah, monsieur, I have 
heard well-to-do folk talk of our poor as un- 
feeling. That is an untruth. But suppose 




















“ Lucien’s eyes were fastened on the three necklaces.” 
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it were true—where would the blame lie 
in such a case as this? Like will to like, 
and young blood is hot. . . . Lucien and 
Jeanne, however, were always well con- 
ducted, Yes, yes, my story? Six 
months passed, and then came word that 
our rich artist desired to sell his little 
pied-a-terre ; but he demanded the price 
he had given for it, and moreover what 
he called compensation for the buildings 
he had added. Also he would only sell 
or let it with the furniture ; he wished, 
in short, to disencumber himself of his 
purchase, and without loss. ‘This meant 
that Lucien less than ever could afford to 
buy; and there are no money-lenders on 
Ile Lezan. The letter came as he was 
on the point of departing for another 
six weeks on Ile Ouessant: and that 
evening the lovers’ feet took them to 
the nest they had so often dreamed 
of furnishing. ‘There is no_ prettier 
cottage on the island—I will show it to 
you on our way back. Very disconsolately 
they looked at it; but there was no cure. 
Lucien left early next morning. 

“That was last autumn, little before the 
wreck of your great English steamship 
the Rougemont Castle. Days after, the 
tides carried some of the bodies even here, 
to Ile Lezan ; but not many—four or five 
at the most: and we, cut off from shore 
around this corner of the coast, were long 
in hearing the terrible news. Even the 
lighthouse keepers on Ile Ouessant knew 
nothing of it until morning : for she struck 
in the night, you remember, attempting 
to run through the inner passage and save 
her time. 

“T believe—but on this point will not 
be certain—that the alarm first came to 
Lucien, and in the way I shall tell you. 
At any rate he was walking alone in the 
early morning, and somewhere along the 
shore to the south of the lighthouse, when 
he came on a body lying on the seaweed 
in a gully of the rocks. 

“It was the body of a woman, clad only 
ina night-dress. As he stooped over her, 
Lucien saw that she was exceeding beauti- 
ful: yet not a girl, but a well-developed 
woman of thirty or thereabouts, with heavy 
coils of dark hair, well-rounded shoulders, 
and (as he described it to me, later on) a 
magnificent throat. 

“He had reason enough to remark her 
throat ; for as he turned the body over— 
it lay on its right side—to place a hand 
over the heart, if perchance some life 
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lingered—the night-dress, open at the 
throat, disclosed one, two, three, superb 
necklaces of diamonds. There were rings 
of diamonds on her fingers too: and 
afterwards many fine gems were found 
sewn within a short vest or camisole of 
silk she wore under her night-dress. But 
Lucien’s eyes were fastened on the three 
necklaces. 

“Doubtless the poor lady, aroused in 
her berth as the ship struck, had clasped 
these hurriedly about her throat before 
rushing on deck. So, might her life be 
spared, she would save with it many 
thousands of pounds. They tell me since 
that, in moments of panic, women always 
think first of their jewels. 

“ But here she lay drowned ; and the 
jewels—as I said, Lucien could not unglue 
his eyes from them. At first he stared at 
them stupidly. Not for some minutes did 
his mind grasp that they represented great 
wealth ; and even when the temptation 
grew, it whispered no more than that 
here was money—maybe even a hundred 
pounds—but enough, at all events, added 
to his savings, to purchase the cottage at 
home and make him and Jeanne happy 
for the rest of their lives. 

“His fingers felt around to the clasps. 
One by one he detached the necklaces 
and slipped them into his trousers’ pocket. 

“He also managed to pull off one of 
the rings ; but found this a more difficult 
matter, because the fingers were swollen 
somewhat with the salt water. So he 
contented himself with one, and ran back 
to the lighthouse to give the alarm to his 
comrades. 

“When his comrades saw the body, 
there was great outcry upon the jewels on 
its fingers. But none attempted to disturb 
them, and Lucien kept his own counsel. 
They carried the poor thing to a store- 
chamber at the base of the lighthouse, 
and there before nightfall they had col- 
lected close upon thirty bodies. ‘There 
was much talk in the newspapers after- 
wards concerning the honesty of our poor 
Bretons, who pillaged none of the dead, 
but gave up whatever they found. ‘The 
relatives and the great shipping company 
subscribed a fund, of which a certain 
small portion came even to Ile Lezan, to 
be administered by me. 

“The poor lady with the necklaces ? 
If you read the accounts in the news- 
papers, as no doubt you did, you will 
already have guessed her name. Yes, in 
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truth, she was your great soprano, whom 
they called Madame Chiara, or La Chiara : 
so modest are you English—at least in 
all that concerns the arts—that when an 
incomparable singer is born to you she 
must go to Italy to borrow a name. She 
was returning from South Africa, where 
the finest of the three necklaces had been 
presented to her by subscription amongst 
her admirers. They say her voice so 
ravished the audiences at Johannesburg 
and Pretoria, that she might almost, had 
she willed, have carried home the great 
diamond they have sent over to your King. 
But that, no doubt, was an invention of 
the newspapers. 

“For certain, at any rate, the necklace 
was a superb one; nor do I speak with- 
out knowledge, as you shall hear. Twenty- 
seven large stones—between each, a lesser 
stone—and all of the purest water! The 
other two were scarcely less magnificent. 
It was a brother who came over and 
certified the body ; for her husband she 
had divorced in America, and her father 
was an English clergyman, old and infirm, 
seldom travelling beyond the parish where 
he lives ina chateau and reigns as a king. 
It seems that these things happen in 
England. At first he was only a younger 
son, and dwelt in the rectory as a plain 
parish priest; and there he married and 
brought up his family. But his elder 
brother dying, he became squire of the 
parish too, and moved into the great 
house—yet with little money to support 
it until his only daughter came back from 
studying at Milan and conquered London. 
The old gentleman speaks very modestly 
about it. Oh, yes, I have seen and 
talked with him. And what a garden! 
The azaleas! the rhododendrons! But 
he is old and his senses somewhat blunted. 
He lives in the past—not his own, but his 
family’s rather. He spoke to me of his 
daughter without emotion, and said that 
her voice was undoubtedly derived from 
three generations back, when an ancestor 
—a baronet—had married with an opera- 
singer. 

‘“‘ But we were talking of the necklaces 
and of the ring which Lucien had taken, 

He told his secret to nobody, but 
kept them ever in his trousers’ pockets. 
Only, when he could escape away from 
his comrades to some corner of the shore, 
he would draw the gems forth and feast 
his eyes on them. I believe it weighed 
on him very little that he had committed 
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a crime, or a sin, Longshore folk have 
great ease of conscience respecting all 
property cast up to them by the sea. 
‘They regard all such as their rightful 
harvest: the feeling is in their blood, and 
I have many times argued in vain against 
it. Once while I argued, here in Ile 
Lezan, an old man asked me, ‘But, father, 
if it were not for such chances, why 
should any man choose to dwell by the 
sea?’ If, monsieur, you lived among 
them and knew their hardships, you would 
see some rude sense in that question. 
“To Lucien, feasting his eyes by 
stealth on the diamonds and counting the 
days to his relief, the stones meant that 
Jeanne and happiness were now close 
within his grasp. There would be diffi- 
culty, to be sure, in disposing of them. 
But with Jeanne’s advice—she had a 
practical mind—and perhaps with Jeanne’s 
help, the way would not be hard to find. 
He was inclined to plume himself on the 
ease with which, so far, it had been 
managed. His leaving the rings, and the 
gems sewn within the camisole—though 
to be sure these were not discovered for 
many hours—had been a masterstroke. 
He and his comrades had been compli- 
mented together upon their honesty. 
““The relief came duly; and in this 
frame of mind—a little sly, but more than 
three parts triumphant—he returned to Ile 
Lezan, and was made welcome as some- 
thing of a hero. (To do him credit, 
he had worked hard in recovering the 
bodies from the wreck.) At all times it 
is good to arrive home after a spell on the 
lighthouse ; the smell of nets drying and 
of flowers in the gardens—the faces on 
the quay, and the handshakes, and the 
first church-going—they all count, But 
to Lucien these things were for once as 
little compared with the secret he carried. 
His marriage now was assured, and that 
first evening —the eve of Noél—he walked 
with Jeanne up the road to the cottage, 
and, facing it, told her his secret. They 
could be married now. He promised it, 
and indicated the house with an almost 
proprietary wave of the hand. 
**But Jeanne looked at him as one 
scared, and said: ‘Shall I marry a thief?’ 
“Then, very quietly, she asked for a 
look at the jewels, and he handed them to 
her. She had never set eyes on diamonds 
before ; but all women have an instinct 
for jewels, and these made her gasp. 
‘Yes,’ she owned, ‘I could not have 




















believed that the world contained such 
beautiful things. I am sorry thou hast 
done this wickedness, but I understand 
how they tempted thee.’ 

“¢What is this you are chanting?’ 
demanded Lucien. ‘The stones were 
nothing to me. I thought only that by 
selling them we two could set up house 
as man and wife.’ 

*** My dear one,’ said Jeanne, ‘ what 
happiness could we have known with this 
between us?’ What with the diamonds in 
her hand and the little cottage there facing 
her, so long desired, she was forced to 
shut her eyes for a moment; but when 
she opened them again her voice was 
quite firm. ‘We must restore them where 
they belong. It may be that Pere Thomas 
can help us; but I must think of a way, 
Give them to me and let me keep them 
while I think of a way.’ 

“* Vou do not love me as I love you,’ 
said Lucien in his anger and disappoint- 
ment; but he knew, all the same, that 
he spoke an untruth. 

“Jeanne took the diamonds home with 
her, to her bedroom, and sat for some 
time on the edge of her bed, thinking 
outa way. In the midst of her thinking 
she stood up, walked over to the glass, 
and clasped the finest of the necklaces 
about her throat. ... I suppose no 
woman of this country ever wore the like 
of it—no, not in the days when there 
were kings and queens of Léon.... 
Jeanne was not beautiful ; but she gazed 
at herself with eyes like those of a patient 
in a fever... . Then of a sudden she 
felt the stones burning her as though they 
had been red-hot coals. She plucked 
them off, and cast herself on her knees 
beside the bed. 


“You will remember that this was the 
Eveof Noél, when the children of the parish 
help me to deck the créche for the infant 
Christ. We take down the images—see, 
there is St. Joseph, and there yonder Our 
Lady, in the side chapel; the two oxen 
and a sheep are put away in the vestry, 
in a cupboard full of camphor. We have 
the Three Kings too. . . . In short, we 
put our hearts into the dressing-up. By 
nightfall all is completed, and [ turn the 
children out, reserving some few last 
touches which I invent to surprise them 
when they come again on Christmas 
morning. Afterwards I celebrate the 
Mass for the Vigil, and then always I 
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follow what has been a custom in this 
parish—I believe, ever since the church 
was built. I blow out all the candles but 
two, and remain here, seated, until the day 
breaks and the folk assemble to celebrate 
the first Mass of Noél. Eh? It is dis- 
cipline ; but I bring rugs, and Iwill not say 
that all the time my eyes are wide open. 

“‘ Certainly I closed them on this night 
of which I am telling. For I woke up 
with a start, and almost, you might say, 
in trepidation, for it seemed to me that 
some one was moving in the church. 
My first thought was that some mis- 
chievous child had crept in, and was 
playing pranks with my créche, and to 
that first I made my way. Beyond the 
window above it rode the flying moon, 
and in the rays of it what did I see ? 

“The figures stood as I had left them. 
But above the manger, over the shoulders 
of the Virgin, blazed a rope of light—of 
diamonds such as I have never seen nor 
shall see again—all flashing green and 
blue and fieriest scarlet and piercing 
white. Of the Three Kings, also, each 
bore a gift, two of them a necklace apiece, 
and the third a ring. I stood before the 
miracle, and my tongue clave to the roof 
of my mouth ; and then a figure crept out 
of the shadows and knelt in the pool of 
moonlight at my feet. It was Jeanne. 
She caught at the skirt of my soutane, 
and broke into sobbing. 

“* My father, let the Blessed One wear 
them ever, or else help me to give them 


back !’ 


“You will now guess, monsieur, on 
what business I have been visiting England. 
It is a great country. The old clergyman 
sat among his azaleas and rhododendrons 
and listened to all my story. Then he 
took the box that held his daughter’s 
jewels, and, emptying it upon the table, 
chose out one necklace and set it aside. 
‘This one,’ said he, ‘shall be sold, my 
friend; and with the money you shall, 
after giving this girl a marriage portion, 
re-adorn your church on Ile Lezan to the 
greater glory of God !’” 





On our way back to his lodging the 
little Curé halted me before the cottage. 
Gay curtains hung in the windows, and 
the veranda had been freshly painted. 

** At the end of the month Lucien gets 
his relief ; and then they are to be married,” 
said the little Curé, and took snuff, with a 
benevolent smile. 























The master cook busy over the plum puddings—in the Sudan. 

















Plum puddings in war-time—on the veldt.. 





























IN BARRACKS 

STATIONS 

BY NOEL 
\ J HEN it snows at Christmas we 
\ all say it’s seasonable weather ; 
when it doesn’t snow or freeze we 
all say that Christmas is getting later every 
year ; but what about those Britishers who 
are spending their Christmas in a climate 
where snow is unknown, and where one 
longs for a cool day for Christmas Day ? 
We can’t all spend our Christmas Day at 
home, though we should all like to do so; 
but we must just imagine, if our Christmas 
has to be spent abroad, the village church 
at home, the Christmas dinner, with turkey, 
the red holly berries on the plum pudding, 
and the bunch of mistletoe ; and a thought 
will be given to the girl we should like to 
meet under that mistletoe, and we hope 





AT HOME, ON ACTIVE SERVICE, AND ON 


ABROAD, 
MILES. 


that no one else has taken our place under 
that mistletoe bough. 

Have you ever given a thought to the 
way a soldier spends his Christmas? Of 
course some officers and men are on leave 
or furlough, and these lucky ones can spend 
their Christmas Day as they wish. For 
the soldiers left in barracks at home, or 
for those on active service, or for those at 
stations abroad, Christmas is rather dif- 
ferent. Let us try to imagine a soldier’s 
Christmas Day at some station abroad, say 
at Khartoum, in the Sudan. Here we 
must imagine a lot of sand, a broad river 
fringed with green, scattered blocks of 
barrack buildings, with shady verandas, 
forming the British barracks on the banks 
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strike you as funny to see peonle playing football in helmets? 
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of the Blue Nile. In Khartoum the 
Europeans are determined to keep up 
Christmas Day, as they do all over the 
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The service is over before the day has 
begun to be hot, though it is the coolest 
time in the year out here. 


Breakfast 








“‘When not playing himself the British soldier is a great critic of his comrades’ play.” 


world, in some special way. ‘The natives, 
perhaps, only wonder why the British 
troops are going to church parade, as it’s 
not Yém i hadd,.* instead of drilling or 
shooting on the range as they usually do 
in the early morning. Well, we'll imagine 
it’s December 25, and that we are at Khar- 
toum. The day starts with church parade ; 


comes next, and then we must amuse 
ourselves. Some men play quoits, others 
may fish in the Blue Nile, but the majority 
wander down to the sandy football ground 
in the centre of the barracks. Here there 
are several matches to be played during 
the day, and when not playing himself 
the British soldier is a great critic of his 














“There is no fear of cutting up the ground by playing too much football on it.” 


perhaps we are singing the very same 
sisters are 


hymn that our mothers or 
singing in the little village church at home. 


Yom il hadd is Arabic for Sunday. 


comrades’ play. Dinners cause a lull in 
the programme ; but these are ordinary 
dinners, because in a hot climate one 

















cannot eat much in the middle of the day; 
so the real Christmas dinner is kept till 
the evening. There are more football 
matches. ‘The officers may be “ taking on,” 
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no fear of cutting up the ground by playing 
too much football on it: it cannot be 
spoilt by rain at this time of year ; it is not 
likely to be affected by frost ; and these are 








“A race is proposed 
or “being taken on by,” the sergeants : 
this match leaves every corporal and 
private free to criticise and advise the 
players. Does it strike you as funny to 
see people playing football in helmets ? 
Well, it feels funny to start with, but it 





. » handicap by age.” 
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all the advantages that a football ground 
of sand can boast of: everything else 
is a disadvantage. There is no polo to- 
day, and the officers are engaged in trying 
to beat the sergeants at football ; this is 
why the officers’ syces and donkey-boys 











“The inevitable scene after the finish. . 


would feel still sillier to get a sunstroke ; 
so one sticks to one’s helmet as much as 
Possible, though one’s helmet may refuse 
to stick to one’s head when an opponent 
charges you over on the sand. 


There is 


‘ 


- every competitor claiming the first prize.’ 





are having an idle day, and have all drifted 
down to the football ground. 

“Would the syces like to play a game 
of polo-hockey ?” 

“Yes, very much,” 
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“ Well, hurry up and get ready ; égri.” * 
Presently the syces and boys are ready, 

with an old polo-ball, and their masters’ 

discarded polo-sticks cut down to suit 
their syces’ different heights. A furious 
contest on foot is soon raging. What rules 
there are, are polo rules with the ponies 
left to the imagination. The game is 
fast, for to the syces the day probably feels 
cold, and they want to run about to keep 
warm. This, however, seems to suit 
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The native will soon learn what is fair, 
and what is unfair ; it is not right to judge 
him too harshly at present. Now he still 
claims the prize on principle. ‘This event 
appears to rouse a lot of rivalry, and a 
series of matches are made by different 
syces, the fashionable stake being 10 
piastres (a piastre= 23d.) a side. 

The light is beginning to go, the 
sun has lost its power, the shadows are 
growing long. Now comes the second 
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: — - . ‘ 
“They fashion wonarous festoons of coluured paper, and generally make a barrack-room iook 


as unlike & barrack-room as they possibly can.” 


' 
every one, as the soldiers find it quite 
warm enough sitting in whatever shade 
they can find, and looking on. 

A race is proposed, a syces’ and donkey- 
boys’ handicap—handicap by age. ‘This 
gives rise to the inevitable scene after the 
finish, and our photograph shows every 
competitor claiming the first prize, for it 
is not considered, by the native, unfair 
or unsportsmanlike to claim the prize 
even if he knows he was actually last. 


* Jeri is Arabic for ‘‘ hurry up.” 


best half-hour of the day in the Sudan. 
The first half-hour of daylight is the 
best, and the last half-hour of daylight 
the next best. Perhaps we think of the 
Christmas dinners, and we may realise 
that we haven’t seen the sergeant-master- 
cook playing football against the officers. 
The reason is that he has been busy with 
the company-cooks getting ready as good 
a meal as it is possible to get for a large 


number of men. Our picture shows him 

















busy over the plum puddings, without 
which no Christmas dinner can possibly 
be complete. As soon as all the dinners 
are ready the colonel, adjutant, quarter- 
master, sergeant-major, and a few others 
make their way round each dinner. At 
each mess the colonel wishes the men 
a merry Christmas, and the wish is 
reciprocated with cheers. After the dinner 
the men probably get up a sing-song until 
they are ready for bed. The officers have 
their Christmas dinner, and perhaps some 


A SOLDIER’S CHRISTMAS DAY. 
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Each _ battery, squadron, or company 
probably has a couple of men who have 
earned a reputation as decorators ; these 
men spend their spare time surrounded 
by an admiring group of comrades, while 
they fashion wondrous festoons of coloured 
paper, and generally make a barrack-room 
look as unlike a barrack-room as_ they 
possibly can. By various dodges the iron 
bedsteads are made into sofas ; the iron 
shelves would hardly recognise themselves 
in their new paper flounces ; the ceiling is 











“*The walls are covered with appropriate greetings.” 


one is giving a dance in honour of the 
occasion, to finish up the day. Such is 
an average Christmas Day at Khartoum ; 
and very similar is a Christmas Day at 
Mhow, Pretoria, Secunderabad, Rangoon, 
Quetta, or any other place where British 
troops are quartered. 

Now let us imagine a Christmas in 
barracks at a ‘home station. A great 
number of men are on furlough, and this 
leaves a good many spare barrack-rooms. 
Some of these spare rooms are handed 
Over to the mercy of amateur decorators. 


almost concealed by festoons of coloured 
paper ropes and chains. ‘The walls are 
covered with splendid crests, lists of 
battle-honours, and appropriate greetings 
to the colonel, company officers, colour- 
sergeant, and other officers and _ non- 
commissioned officers. ‘The large looking- 
glass, also, is adorned with an elaborate 
design in soap by the company artist. 
Holly is everywhere, and a bunch of 
mistletoe is not forgotten, though it seems 
out of place. However, perhaps each 
soldier picks off a piece before he leaves 
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barracks to meet “her,” in case “she” 
has forgotten to bring a bit. Perhaps 
one company has made a dummy soldier 
with a very correct uniform, but a straw 
interior, whose hand is raised to a 
splendid salute whenever the door is 
opened: a bit of string tied on the 
door handle being the means of raising 
the dummy’s hand to a very impartial 
salute. 

The dinner is in the middle of the day, 
for it is cold in England in December, 
and it is good for Englishmen to eat a 
good square meal at midday, and to drink 
a pint of beer with it. The colonel and 
other officers go round each dinner, and 
healths are proposed and drunk. This 
may prove a formidable task for the 
colonel, as he may have at least ten 
separate dinners to visit; and the ques- 
tion of what drink would be suitable to 
offer the colonel may have been solved in 
different ways by different messes. The 
colonel is anxious to drink a toast at each 
dinner, but port, whisky-and-soda, sherry, 
beer, brandy-and-soda, may be met in 
any order, and the colonel’s lunch may be 
hopelessly spoilt. After the dinners are 
over the soldier can spend his time as he 
pleases, as long as he is not on any special 
duty. There is another way of spending 
Christmas in the army, at home or abroad; 
that is, on duty—on guard perhaps. In 
that case, except for a bit of plum pud- 
ding, his day is the same as any other day 
on guard, 
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A Christmas Day on active service is 
rarer, but under such conditions all days, 
Mondays, Christmas Days, Sundays, and 
Bank Holidays, all are equal. When an 
enemy has to be conquered, no time can 
be wasted on any Christmas Day festivi- 
ties. Here again the plum pudding may 
be a possibility. The plum puddings 
(yes, reader, they are plum puddings—not 
sponges, nor rocks, but real plum pud- 
dings) in the photograph were made 
under quite favourable circumstances. I 
see, by looking back at my diary, that we 
had come into the railway line, off trek, 
on December 24, and that we did not 
start on trek again till December 27, so 
that we had a rest for three days. Most 
of the officers had cunning little tinned 
plum puddings which had been sent 
them by kind friends at home. These 
tins had only to be boiled for a time, then 
opened, and out rolled a jolly little plum 
pudding. For the men, however, who 
had not got these tinned puddings, plum 
puddings must be made. ‘The cooks and 
the quartermaster managed it, as they 
usually succeed in whatever they attempt. 
I am afraid the photograph fails to show 
the cook’s smile; it must be left to the 
imagination. 

We've had a glimpse of a_ soldier's 
Christmas Day in different places, and 
under different conditions; 1 almost 


wish I were still a soldier; 1 should not 
mind where 1 spent the day; 1 am sure 
I should enjoy it. 





“Home, sweet home." 





“From the dark centre of the square rose Nelson's tall column.” 


THE LIGHTS OF LONDON. 
THEATRELAND BY NIGHT. 
BY H. M. WALBROOK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY CitARLES J. L. CLARKE. 


HRISTMAS has come again; and, _ rants, and music-halls, sparkles like a scene 

C from “shut of day” until mid- in a pantomime. All sorts of “ effects ” 
night, London Play-land, with are to be seen: the spectral blue light of 

its glittering theatre-fagades, hotels, restau- _ the upper outside gallery of the Gaiety; the 








“The riot of lamps in front of the Coliseum.” 
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“The pendant lamps that light up Frascati’s.” 
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soft glow around that charming archway 
of the Savoy Hotel, which the gilt figure 
of the Crusader crowns so delightfully ; 
the gaily lighted canopies in front of the 
main entrances of the Vaudeville and the 
Adelphi ; the riot of lamps in front of 
the Coliseum: the three gas-flares above 
the pediment of the Haymarket ‘Theatre ; 
the complicated blaze of Piccadilly Circus, 
to which, Pavilion on one side and the 


Criterion on the other, contribute so gaily, 
and which melts away into those rivers of 
fire, Piccadilly, Shaftesbury Avenue,- and 
Regent Street; the pendant lamps that 
light up the front of Irascati’s in Oxford 
Street; the sky-signs, and the moving 
electric-light advertisements of this per- 
son's whisky, that person’s soup, and some 
body else’s hat. And, if you should 
happen in your wanderings to get as far as 
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“The Strand—another golden artery.’ 
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the Park end of Piccadilly, just turn down 
to Buckingham Palace and behold the 
almost midday blaze of lights in which 
His Majesty has caused the front of his 
London flooded night after 
night. It is one of the finest displays of 
lighting in London—and, oddly enough, 
electricity plays no part in it: it is just 
the old-fashioned gas intensified by new- 
fashioned methods. 


home to be 
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The hours go by. Restaurants that 
were full have become empty, and theatres 
that were empty have become full. Did 
you see the guweue outside the Lyceum pit, 
stretching right down Wellington Street 
and along the Strand as far as a point in 
front of ‘lerry’s Theatre? Did you see 
the solid mass waiting outside the pit 
and gallery doors of the Gaiety, and 
Daly’s, and Drury Lane? Did _ they 
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suggest the ‘ tightness of money "ot 
which we hear so much? Hardly! And, 


ns eleven o'clock driws near, you will sce 
another strange sight—a file of cabs 
stretching from the Gaiety Theatre risht 
down the Strand as far as St. Clement 
Iane’s Church, and another, half a mile 
long, waiting outside Drury Lane. And 
if a fancy-dress ball happens to be in 
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broughams stretching from the Opera 
House along a devious route right away 
to Trafalgar Square, waiting to pick up 
and bear home the devotees of Gounod, 
or Melba, or Wagner—or Fashion. I 
know of few more impressive revelations 
of the wealth of London than that long 
line of handsome chariots, standing empty 
in the lamp-ight of the quiet back 


——" 





“The spectral blue light of the upper outside gallery of the Gaiety.” 


progress at Covent Garden, and you care 
to remain out of doors until three in the 
morning, you will find the cab-rank not 
only stretching from the Opera House 
away to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but making 
a complet , 


circuit of that great square! 
And had it been a June instead of a 
December night. you would have seen 
) file 
of empty private carriages and motor- 


something still more impressive —a 


streets near the 
until the Opera 
glittering company. 

Sometimes, on a winter night, a dread- 
ful thing happens. has fallen 
heavily, converting the roads into tem- 
porary glaciers, or a fine, old-fashioned 
pea-soup fog has settled down upon the 
town, and there is not a “taxi,” a hansom, 
or a growler to be had for or 


flower-market, 
House 


waiting 


disgorges its 


Snow 


love 





The Pavilion—‘ Stars" inside and outside. 





A distant glimpse of Shaftesbury Avenue. 
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IXven the omnibuses have been 
dragged wearily to their sheds ; and the 
p'aygoers have the streets to themselves. 
Then will you see sights -not- to be -for- 
gotten as the playhouses empty—and 


money. 
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hotels, and great “stores” made separate 
islands of flame. ‘Tramcars flashed hither 
and thither like comets, seeming to leave 
a trail of light behind them; and every 


window seemed lit, right up to the topmost 





“The soft glcw around that charming archway of the Savoy Hotel.” 


hear language equally unforgettable. The 
thief gets his chance then, and gencrally 
profits by it; and the air throbs to a 
babel of shouts and anger, 
appeal, expostulation, and laughter. And, 
undisturbed by all the uproar, a tattered 
man, standing on the kerb in front of 
a Leicester Square restaurant, making 
melody with a cornet, is placidly playing 
“The Mistletoe Bough,” as though all 
the world had but one desire, that of 
listening to his music. 

One October evening, two years ago, 


screams of 


just before going in to dinner, an 
American friend took me to the top 
floor of the Hotel Belmont in New 


York, threw open a window, and said, 
“There is the most wonderful sight in 
the world!” And far below lay the great 
city, a black mass, shot through with 
arteries of fire, along the centres of which 
little oblong flames were darting to and fro. 
Here and there one could see an entire 
house-front covered with some gleaming 
advertisement in electric amps. ‘Uheatres, 








floors of the sky-scrapers, giving glimpses 
of girl typewriters at their work, and shirt- 
s'eeved men busy at desks, writing as 
though they dare not stop. 

A year and a half afterwards that friend 
with me to top floor—or 
the top but one—of a_ hotel facing 
Trafalgar Square, and looked down upon 
London by Night. From the dark centre 
of the square rose Nelson’s tall Corinthian 
column, the upper part of it touched with 
light, but the lions at the base only just 
visible. St. Martin’s Church and _ the 
*‘pepperpots ” of the National Gallery 
loomed dim and spectral; but straight 
before us glittered St. Martin’s Lane, a 
blaze of light; to our right shone the 
Strand—another golden artery ; and away 
beyond the houses to the left rose the 
glares of Pall Mall, Piccadilly Circus, and 
Shaftesbury Avenue. I reminded him of 
his remark at the Belmont upper window, 
and asked him what he thought of the 
view before him. He answered slowly, 
‘‘ There’s more beauty in this scene, more 


ascended the 
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mystery. It’s the loveliest and strangest 
sight I have ever seen.’ 

‘It happened to be Boat Race night ; 
so I took him on to Leicester Square 
The front of the Empire was all aglow; 
the painted windows of the Alhambra 
gleamed red, blue, and yellow above 
the blaze of electric lettering ; and the 
pavement on the north side of the square 
was black with a seething, shouting crowd, 
chiefly composed of young men. Pre 
sently a man in evening clothes hailed a 
hansom, helped a daintily dressed lady 
into it, gave an address to the cabby, and 
then took his seat beside her. In ten 
seconds the pavement-crowd had swarmed 
into the roadway, making a solid 
round cab and horse, and every man was 
waving his hat wildly in the air and cheer- 
ing with all his might for the unknown 
gentleman and the unknown lady, both of 
whom looked very foolish at first, then 
very angry, and finally very amused. And 


mass 
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on their way. ‘‘ Your young barbarians 
have more humour than we give them 
credit for,” remarked my American friend 
with a smile, as the incident dissolved. 

As one stands on the sea-shore at night, 
and sees, far across the deep, the lights of 
aship moving slowly by, one pictures 
the life that 1s going on around and 
below those little specks—men_ playing 


cards in the saloon, people asleep in 
their berths, the officer on the bridge, 
a man in evening dress leaning over 


the deck-rail of the ship finishing a late 
cigar before “turning in,” and perhaps 
taking a last look at the lights of the 
country he ts leaving, the sailors busy here 
and there, and so on. It is easy enough 
to conjure up such sights as these, and 
such sounds as the bell striking the hours, 
the swish of the water against the ship’s 
sides, the rattle of a chain, or a rope, or a 
hanging lamp, But who that has stood on 
a Hampstead or more distant height and 


“The front of the Empire was all aglow.” 


when the twoface became good-humoured, 
the crowd parted, and, amid a last per 
fectly genial and perfectly absurd roar 
of acclamation, the hansom and _ its 


astonished passengers were allowed to go 


5 


beheld the far-off blood-red cloud that 
hangs like a menace in the heavens over 
London from dusk till dawn has been able 
to guess at a thousandth part of the over 
whelming comedy, drama, and tragedy 
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enacting themselves beneath that steadily 
glowing fire? Perhaps Carlyle had it in 
his mind as he penned his splendid de- 
scription of the city of Weissnichtwo by 
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about the streets of London, having eaten 
a good late supper and dressed warmly 
against the cold wind of the dawn. Just 
take in the West-End theatre district, and 





‘*The Alhambra’s blaze of electric lettering.” 


night; but even he, with all his imagin- 
ative and descriptive power, got very little 
nearer to reality than did Wordsworth in 
one of the most famous of his sonnets— 
and Wordsworth’s effort falls hopelessly 
short. ‘There is no more interesting way 
of spending a night than in wandering 








Oxford Street, then Fleet Street, and so 
on past St. Paul’s to Billingsgate —and 
time your peregrination so that you see 
the Dawn from the middle of London 
Bridge. You will have adventures, I 
promise you, if you care for adventures ; 
and see sights you will never forget. 





at 9.45 p.m. 























CHILDREN 
BY 
ILLUSTRATED BY WILL CADBY. 


T is hardly to be wondered at that 
the English do not excel in winter 
sport, when we think how few 

opportunities our English winters give us. 
If we do get ice, it goes before we have 
got into the swing of skating, even if it 
lasts till we have found and cleaned up 
our skates. As for the snow, it is of such 
an undecided disposition that if it hangs 
on at all, it is so doubtful if it shall freeze 
or thaw, that by the time it finally makes 
up its mind to thaw we are only too glad 
to see the end of it, and if we have had 
one or, at most, two days’ tobogganing, 
we think ourselves very lucky. 

There are the ice-rinks, certainly, but 
they are only for the rich few, and even 
these seem to consider such high entrance 
fees thrown away on children, who would 
also seem very much out of place in 
such an artificial atmosphere. 

Yet all through our dark, dreary, and 
persistent winter there is the fairyland of 
Switzerland waiting for us. ‘here we have 


Playing about the slopes: 
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downhill. 


IN SWITZERLAND. 


CADBY. 


ice so hard, smooth, and well kept that one 
takes its permanency for granted ; there is 
snow, plenty of it, too, usually in good 
condition enough for tobogganing ; and 
more than all, there is that exciting and 
delightful sport ski-ing, which can only be 
enjoyed in perfection in the mountains. 

It is no wonder English people flock 
to this alluring winter playground, where 
they can dodge the worst months of their 
own climate and where they are able to 
live out of doors in almost continual sun- 
shine. 

Of late years many more children are 
seen at the high Swiss places. The grown- 
ups used to be content to enjoy themselves 
alone, but now plenty of young people are 
given the chance of this delightful holiday, 
and of entering into all the winter sports. 

“The thing is to begin young” is one 
of the platitudes we get a little tired of 
hearing, especially when it is addressed to 
ourselves and refers to some kind of sport 
in which we are not very proficient. It 
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is a good, trite old saying, but, like so 
many of its kind, very far from being 
absolutely true. 

‘Take, for instance, skating. To have 
begun young certainly makes us surer on 
our feet, and we are not doomed to go 
through those agonising first moments on 
the ice when every movement presages 
disaster. But are we such wonderful 
skaters? Alas! we are but quite mediocre, 
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The reasen why beginning young does 
not tell more is probably because child- 
hood is so irresponsible and unambitious. 
Children, who have the game so in their 
own hands, and are able to learn any 
mortal thing with such enviable ease, 
simply do not care about learning. 


Learn young, learn fair, 
Learn auld, learn mair. 




















The youngest English ski-er 


and are easily beaten by people who had 
never been on the ice before. ‘These made 
up for their late beginning, I admit, by 
practising keenly, and were altogether so 
enthusiastic all the winter season up in 
the Swiss mountains that they were ready 
to pass their first tests, 

With skiing it is more difficulé to judge 
how far early efforts are likely: to help, 
as it has not been general lor: enough 
for many youthful ski-ers to havefyrown up, 


Ny 


(two and a half years). 


When we watch them on the skating- 
rink, we soon see why they never get any 
“ forrarder,” for as soon as ever they are 
at home on their skates, they are quite 
content to let well alone. Pace 1s their 
one aim, and to skate the fastest their 
sole ambition, while ‘“ figures” seem to 
attract them as little on the ice as they 
do at school. 

* do try the outside edge,” begged 
“Oh, mother,” was 


sob 


an ambitious parent. 




















On the slopes. 
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the injured answer, “ we’re just playing 
Brenda, too, who at least by now 
should be trying an inside eight, is far too 
much taken up with an exciting game of 


‘Touch.” 
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However, England’s time of pleasant 
placidity is over. We are waking up all 
round, and determining that not even in 
sport are we to let ourselves be beaten 

















An English ski-er. 


“robbers.” Hugh’s parents would like 
to see him a skater, but they have not 
hearts of stone, and just now the children 
are racing each other round the rink with 
the handicap of a human “trailer.” 





by other countries. Even if we are still a 
little lax about skating, our young people 
are being taught to take ski-ing very 
seriously indeed, for it is a sport that 
makes a tremendous appeal to English 


























Taking a toss. 




















Playing about the slopes: at the bottom. 
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people. It needs just the qualities on 
which we pride ourselves — resource, 
pluck, initiative, and endurance ; and, 
afier all, thinking we have them is 
next best to actual possession ! 

Parents are now realising what a grand 
chance it is for their children to begin 
ski-ing young, but they also know that it 


needs energy on their part and plenty of 


encouragement to make the youngsters 
really learn. Of course, just playing 
about on skis is excellent practice ; but 
the same as with skating, children with 
any imagination will soon construct some 
game out of it, and it may never develop 
into anything else. 

The Swiss children are different. At 
Adelboden one boy who took a prize for 
ski-jumping was barely seven. When 
he took his prize—a pair of skis—he 
had to be lifted on to the table for the 
cheering audience to see him. ‘The 
Swiss, like the Germans, are good at 
learning, and it is not as irksome to 
Swiss children as it is to our more spoilt 
English. It would be a rare sight in- 
deed to see an English child attempting 
a ski-jump, yet the quite young Swiss 
children not only make their own jumps 
but go regularly and practise when the 
snow is in good condition. One sees the 
little fellows taking the jump again and 
again, falling, sliding down the slope on 
their backs, and picking themselves up at 
the bottom with that dogged kind of jerky 
jump that sets them on their feet again 
and shakes cff the snow at the same 
time. Then they struggle up the hill 
in arduous zizzags, only to begin all over 
again. In tht: same way they practise 
turns and stgps, and though it may not 
be such fun 4is playing about the slope 


and having #1 kinds of mad games like 
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the young English folk, it is going to 
make them grand ski-ers. 

It is difficult to get English youngsters 
to realise these facts, and not to vive in to 
persistent pleading for an expedition, as 
did some parents last year, who set out 
for a day’s trip with a boy of eleven and 
a girl of twelve. The way led steadily 
uphill for about three miles, with no nice 
little bits of downhill at all to break the 
monotony of the trudge and make things 
a little more interesting. As the snow 
was very trampled and the path uneven, 
the children advised to start off 
walking and trailing their skis, but, as the 
reader has probably guessed, they were 
fairly obstinate and spoilt young people, 
and they insisted on leaving the hotel 
door and a sympathetic and admiring 
audience with their skis strapped on, and 
their Rucksacks, stuffed with a big lunch, 
on their backs. 

It was a merry little party for the first 
mile, a serious one the second, and a silent 
one the third. ‘The fourth mile began 
with a bit of stiff uphill. Before the 
neat mile was done, the expedition seemed 
entirely to have lost its holiday character 
and developed into a tragic, dreary 
pilgrimage. After this came more falls, 
tears mingled with the snow, and at 
last there was nothing for it but retreat. 
Whileathe stay-at-home guests sat at their 
lunch, ‘the defeated little party crept into 
the hotel, and two and sadder 
children ate their lunch in their bedrooms 
that day. 

Later on, we hope, will come our re- 
ward, when these active young people of 
the present day are grown up, and in their 
turn take part in international competi- 
tions. Perhaps—who knows ?—England 
will not be left so very far behind. 


were 


wiser 














GOD’S MERCY. 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT. 


[ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO, 
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sid ‘AST heaving, you swab!” 
Skipper Ben ‘Thomson, huge 
in his sou’-westers, eyed the 
Irish donkey-engine-driver on the dock 
wrathfully. 

“Say, what d’ye think you’re doing any- 
how? ‘Trying to tear the hatch combin’ 
off’n this craft ?” ; 

Tim McMurtry spat vigorously into the 
oily, black, ice-laden water. 

“Oi dunno!” he muttered, watching 
the other carefully, lest a belaying-pin or 
a loose block should hurtle his way. 

The skipper turned, cursing all the 
Irishmen ever invented. 

“T” Wharf at Boston was deserted 
save for an occasional belated fisherman, 
who, with his oil clothes fastened tightly 
under his chin, hurried along the fish- 
slimed string-pieces, picking a tortuous 
path between boxes of ced and barrels 
of oil whose reek filled the bitter cold air 
with suggestions of snow-driven seas and 
gigantic surge. 

A raw wind whined in from off the 
harbour, soughing desolately among the 
forest of spars that lined the long wharf. 
Halliards and running gear flapped and 
shook drearily, while the empty decks of 
fishing-schooners shone sickly grey in the 
waning light of a December day. 

From behind, the clang of trolly-car 
gongs came frequently, and at times an 
in-coming liner’s siren screamed with 
pulsating clearness from the haze of snow 
and fog that obliterated the lower bay. 

The last quintal of fish was on the 
dock. Alone, Skipper Ben threw the 
hatch covers on, drew their canvas tops 
over and made all snug. Then he went 
aft and let himself down the narrow 
companion into the cabin. 

It was roomy enough, and the quaint 
stove, that was braced into a semblance 
of solidity by a rusty harpoon iron, gave 
out a welcome hot drone. 

Pictures from illustrated papers, a 
photograph or two, a chart of the run 
from Boston Light. to Cape Race, New- 


foundland, with the bearings marked in 
red pencil, a lantern, and the ever-present 
barometer were the sole attempts at deco- 
ration. Clusters of bad-weather clothes 
lay tumbled in the lower bunks, a hetero- 
geneous mass of boots, mits and grimy 
blankets. The smell of tar and cod 
saturated the interior. 

“ A—damn —terrible—trip !” Thomson 
sobbed aloud as he took a bottle of 
Miquelon rum from a locker, half filled 
the cracked tumbler, and swallowed it. 
“ God’s mercy’s against me ! ” 

He sat quiet, his weary blue eyes sadly 
staring into space, the broad shoulders 
drooping. 

“A damned terrible trip!” he sobbed. 
“Two dories gone. My lad, my Ted with 
’em.” 

A pause, while the wee stove, 
strengthened by the draught, crackled 
fiercely. 

“Ted ?”—barely whispering the name 
—“ aye, my Ted, and day after to-morrer’s 
Christmas !” 

Above his head the monotonous /af- 
tap-tap of a loose sheet rope sounded. 
He began to count mechanically. Of a 
sudden he sprang up, knocking over the 
lantern. “The devil’s curse on them 
hell-hound liners!” he groaned. “A- 
tearin’ across the Banks with their music 
and their lights. Zhey don’t hear the 
doryman’s yelp of death when thirty- 
thousand tons of steel puts him down— 
and if they did they wouldn’t care. JZ 
*most heard the crash when Ted was 
struck ; 4e didn’t have no time to sing 
out, and God help him—I ¢hought as I 
could see the look on his face when she 
loomed out ’n the fog on top of him.” 

He was silent again, and tie cabin grew 
darker and darker. 

A tap on the companion door. Ap- 
parently the skipper did not hear. It 
opened carefully, and the blue, pinched 
face of the donkey-engine-driver peered 
at the bent figure. 

“What is it, Tim? Same old story? 
Why don’t ye go home a stinkin’ night 
like this ?” 
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The toil-warped form came _ below 
slowly, dirty cap in hand. 

“Sure, Cap’n, the woife is bad wid 
drink agin’, an’ there’s niver wan blessed 
mout’ful o’ vittles in th’ shack, an’ she 
troied t’ do fer me!” He turned his 
head and showed a long gash under the 
hair—‘“ Fire shovel, sor,” he explained— 
gently. 

Thomson 
bottle. 

“ An’ thank ye kindly, Cap’n, but oi 
have throubles enough now !” 

With the dull ache of misery eating his 
soul out, Ben told the unhappy Irish- 
man about his boy Ted and of his 
death on the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land. He told it stonily, the days of 
merciless pain having dulled the stab of 
words. 

“And I haven’t told his mother yet, 
Tim: you see we got in yesterday, and 
day after to-morrer’s Christmas, so I kind 
o’ thought I’d say nothin’ till after, and I 
tells her that Ted’s aboard Jim Wilson’s 
Wanderer ; dye see?” he finished. 

“Tis a sad day fur ye, troth-an’-all— 
a sad day.” ‘The Irishman rubbed his 
scarred hands close to the stove. “ Faix,” 
he said softly—so softly that the big 
skipper looked up—‘ an’ ’tis ‘ 


nodded, pointing to the 


wishin’, 
Tim McMurtry is, that he’d a-bin in th’ 
dooty instid o’ Ted!” 

The sincere rough sympathy was too 
much ; heavy drops splashed one by one 
frorn Ben’s chin to the floor. 

*T didn’t think any one but a father 
could understand, Tim.” 

A pause then. “Oi was a father too 
—wanst—yis, wanst;” he said again, 
*w inst.” 

‘The years of unremitting toil, with poor 
food, years of sleepless nights, had 
drabbed ‘Tim’s face to the colour of grey 
moss. He moved, talked with the auto- 
matic precision of his engine, and its 
rhythmic “xkety-tonk, tinkety-tonk, seemed 
echoed in his voice. 

The other’s being breathed of the salt 
of the sea, and his powerful features were 
deep-bronzed, glowing with the quick 
blood beneath. 

“T’m going home, Tim,” the skipper 
said. “Ye kin sleep here if you like. 
Mind the lantern, and there’s some 
cheese, bread and cold ‘horse’ in the 


galley. Good night.” 
He was gone before the Irishman » 


could speak. 
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For a long time Tim sat on, watching 
the dying coals. Then he ate. 

That night an earnest prayer went out 
from the cabin of the Adying Star, for 
Tim was a good Catholic. 


rH. 


“She’s a-going to come nasty close to 
us, Jack!” Ted Thomson yelled to: his 
dory companion as the threatening bellow 
of a monster steam blast roared out of 
the fog. 

Both men looked anxiously to starboard, 
where the deep-breasted seas rolled away 
into the thick grey unseen. 

Lines covered one end of the dory, and 
in the well a pile of cod slid to and fro as 
the small craft tilted. 

‘“‘Clatter up, Ted!” 

The latter grabbed a horn and blew it 
lustily, but the sound seemed to cling 
round them as if unable to pierce the 
opaqueness. 

“My God! Swim out, ye——” With 
a downward swoop the mountain-high 
bows of the great liner snuffed out the 
dory. Just a slight crackling sound was 
heard by the look out, who, peering over 


the side, saw nothing, therefore said 
nothing. 
The Herr Capitan was smoking in 


his cosy private sitting-room under the 
bridge. 
Opposite him sat an important official. 
** Don’d be nerrvous, mein Herr, dere 
is only shmall boads aboud here, wzd@ we 
run half-quickness, you know!” 

He looked at the other and just then 
his steward handed in a slip. 
“ Ach so!” he whispered. 

dree und half ! 


* Twendy- 


III. 


Skipper Ben pushed the back door 
open wearily and entered the kitchen of 
his small neat home in Gloucester. 

“Hello, daddy !” a youngster of twelve 
years shouted, running towards him. 
“ Any Christmas presents yet ?” 

*<'T'o-morrow, son, to-morrow,” the big 
man answered, going upstairs heavily. 

In his own room he shut the door, 
went to the bureau and took from it a 
photograph of a young man in his pain- 
fully correct “Sunday clothes.” Long 
and hard he stared at it, as though waiting 
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for it to speak, then put it down with 
a choking sob and flung himself on the 
bed, crushing the bolster in his hands. 

The door opened softly. 

“Tired, Pa? 

All in grey, a little cap tied over her 
prematurely whitening hair, his wife tip- 
toed to him. 

By force of will he pulled himself to- 
gether. 

“Yes, Mary; hard work to get the fish 
ashore.” 

She saw his reddened eyes and sat 
beside him. 

‘Don’t take on so about—about the 
men, Ben : it’s all God’s will—you couldn’t 
help it. I’ve been and seen Fred’s wife 
and Jerry’s; the other man was from 
Nova Scotia, didn’t you say?” 

He nodded, choking inwardly. 

“See, then,” she said quietly, “‘ how 
good God is tous. It might have—might 
have been Ted !” 

With a groan he turned his head 
away. 

“Come down and see the Tree and 
fixings I got for the boys ; come, there’s 
a good man.” 

He shook his head and lay still. 

Wonderingly she left him. Not the 
slightest suspicion entered her mind: he 
had never lied to her in his life. 

Mrs. Blendell was ensconced by the 
range when she reached the kitchen, and 
her admiration of the Tree was great ; 
Mrs. Thomson proudly showing her 
various presents the while, and the lad of 
twelve trying to peep through the crack 
in a panel of the door, 

“See,” the mother said, “ here’s a pair 
of those new-fangled double-soled sea 
boots for Ted. I saw’em advertised at 
Marsh’s. ‘They cost twelve dollars and a 
quarter !” 

“My gracious!” the other gasped. 
“Twelve and a quarter, did you say, 
Mary ?” 

“Mm—mm ; and here’s some heavy 
Scotch wool socks I knitted, and a double- 
thick jersey and an extra long reefer and a 
new toothbrush.” 

‘* Goodness, if he falls overboard with 
all them on he’ll be drownded !” 

The mother laughed. “Why, you 
couldn’t drown Ted—he’s like a fish. 
And I got him a new Bible: his is most 
wore out, and smells terrible fishy ; I seen 
it in his bunk afore they started on the 
last trip.” 
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“ Well, I must be goin’, When’s ‘Ted 
comin’ back ? ” 

“Round New Year, Ben says ; he’s on 
the Wanderer with Jim Wilson; got 
caught aboard in the fog, and Ben 
couldn’t find Jim afterwards to take him 
off. We'll miss him terrible day after 
to-morrow ; I somehow feels he’s more 
mine than the others, Kate, and he’s 
always been such a good son to Ben and 
me. Going? Have a cup of coffee 
and a bite of cake? No? Good-night, 
then; come over Christmas in th’ 
evening !” 


Rarely beautiful was Christmas Day. 
The air tingled briskly, its invigoration 
causing blood to race through veins, and 
the humanity of Gloucester to be glad 
that they were alive. With solemn cadence 
the town steeples sent out their musical 
chimes. Far down the harbour on 
Brackett’s Reef the light-keeper heard 
them as they floated softly to him over 
the sparkling waters. He stopped his 
energetic rubbing of the huge lenses and 
looked wistfully towards the dim outline 
of houses. 

“Many years ago t’-day Christ was 
born,” he said aloud. 

A steady breeze sang round the upper 
platform, to the Jaf, /ap, lap, of iced 
water below. ‘ He was born fer us, the 
Book says, and He died fer us, so we 
c’uld be happy ; an’ by gum, ef that fool 
Ezra don’t git drunk on th’ strength of 
the Day and furgit to relieve me, /’/ be 
ashore an’ happy this night, or my name 
ain’t what it is!” 

He fell to polishing again lustily, while 
the gulls skimmed, wide-winged, over the 
grey-blue, their reflections curiously dis- 
torted. 

Rolling down Gloucester’s main street, 
skippers hailed one another cheerily. 
“Avast there, Alec! Greetin’s to ye, 
ye old moss-bunker !” 

“Stow that, John. Belay yer compli- 
ments ; but a Merry Christmas to ye just 
the same !” 

Old Jephson Murany, Gloucester’s most 
venerable skipper, hove in sight, a cluster 
of children about him, tugging at his coat 
tails. By one hand he pulled a sled 
freighted with three youngsters ; the other 
was busy warding off a snowball onslaught. 
“ Stan’ by t’ repel boarders !” he roared. 

With shouts of laughter every skipper 
within hearing rushed to his rescue. ‘They 

















formed a barricade, and Murany fluttered 
a stars-and-stripes handkerchief in the 
breeze. ‘Strike, if ye must, this old grey 
head ; but spare your country’s flag,” he 
said. ‘‘ March on!” 

“ All yourn, Jepson ?” somebody asked. 
Murany drew himself up stiffly. ‘ Wall, 
I was what ye might call their prime 
instigator !” 

And so the hours of Christmas Day 
slid rapidly into the past. There were 
Trees beyond number, greetings without 
end. 

But there was one skipper that sat by 
his open window looking seaward, with 
no joy in his heavy eyes, and whose mouth 
was drawn by pain. 

“Ted! Oh, my lad, my lad!” 

Stretching away, dancing with myriad 
light points under a blue sky, the great 
ocean met a clean horizon gaily. Down 
by the docks a troop of gulls wheeled and 
circled, now and again plunging at the 
‘water, their pinions seeming a dazzling 
white in the sun. 

Far away to the north-west a long low 
line of black showed some swift liner’s 
trail, and a smudge against the blue to 
the south’ard told of a tramp drudging 
stolidly in past Boston Light. 

He cursed the first and unconsciously 
watched the other. Her dirty brown 
smoke that came from the lone funnel 
had a fascination for him that he could 
not understand. He watched the smudge 
rise in thick clouds, saw it scattered by 
the wind, and waited for the stokers to 
fire up again. Her hull passed out of his 
ken ; but he watched the smoke that told 
of her creeping progress to Boston. 

“Slow things!” he muttered. “ Why, 
the Star can sai/ all round ’em, and yet 
they make good money and don’t do no 
harm.” 

“Coming, Pa? They're all a-waitin’. 
Oh, Ben! Why’d you put on them old 
black clothes ?— you haven’t- worn ’em 
since mamma died—and a_ black tie? 
Didn’t you like the red one I made?” 
his wife asked, reproach in her kind brown 
eyes. 

He got up, gazed at himself in the 
mirror, straightened the black “tie, ” 
unbuttoned and re-buttoned his coat. 
He looked at his wife, stuttered, coughed 
hard : 

“Yes; but ye see, Mary, I—I—I got 
this one on fust, and—and I can't git it 
off, blame it!” 
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“Let me help you!” She started 
forward. He brushed her aside hurriedly : 

“ Let be; let be.” 

Together they went down the bright 
stairway. 

“Merry Christmas, Ben!” a group 
shouted. He answered them cheerily, 
forcing a semblance of gladness into his 
voice. 

Then his torture began. 

“Great pump-handles!” ejaculated 
Ebenezer Whaley. ‘ Look at th’ boots 
fer Ted!” 

“Lay on to that reefer! Ain’t it a 
snorter? ‘That’s fer him too!” Bill 
Benson roared through his red moustache ; 
and little “‘ Uncle” Devon picked up the 
jersey, felt it all over, whistled sharply : 
“* No—no—no- (whistle) body ever ma— 
ma—ma- (whistle) de me such—such—a 
— fine — jer — jer — jer-(whistle) sey ’s 
that!” 

**You always wuz ugly, Uncle!” 
body shouted. 

The little old man transfixed the speaker 
with a glare. “ Go—go—go (whistle) an’ 
look—in—the—glass. If ye ai—ai—ai- 
(whistle) n’t scared to de—death ’t ai— 
—ai—ai- (whistle) n’t my fa—fau—lt ! ” 

The cottage shook with the rumble of 
laughter. 

And so it went all through an endless 
afternoon and evening, while Skipper Ben’s 
heart was bursting. 

He ground his teeth, broke two hard- 
rubber pipe stems in his agony, but hung 
on for his wife’s sake, who was so happy, 
and who, now and again, would put her 
hand in his and “only wish that Ted was 
here.” 

At last he could bear no more. He 
hid ‘away in his room while his guests 
made merry round the Tree. 

Riding lights twinkle1 off the fore- 
shore, and a crisp moon-crescent hung 
nearly inverted in a_ blue-black sky, 
twinkling coldly on a quiescent sea that 
rhythmically rumbled on to the beach, 
then receded to the accompaniment of 
rolling shingle and the swsssh of draggled 
sea-weed. 

Tears came in torrents, their strength 
causing him to shake from head to foot. 

“Ted, my lad, my lad!” he repeated. 

“Oh, Ben, what is it, dear man?” 
She had seen him sneak away from their 
guests. 

‘Ted, my lad, my lad!” was his only 
answer. 


some- 
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Suddenly a wide horror came into her 
eyes. She shook his great bulk. ‘Tell! 
me, Ben, as you believe in God, és Ted 
on the Wanderer?” 

He did not answer. 

Her face went white, and her heart 
almost stopped ; she felt as though she 
were strangling. 

A knock, heavy and loud, below 

* Ahoy! Ahoy, Ma!” 

“Ted ?” the skipper said dazedly. 

“* Of course, Ted!” she screamed, run- 
ning down, he following as one in a dream. 

But an instant, and she was in young, 
brawny arms. 

“Merry Christmas, Ted! Hurray for 
the Wanderer! How d’ye get here so 
soon?” the guests sang out. 

Ted, in an ill-fitting suit of clothes, 
stared at them. 

“ Wanderer! Why, Jim’s ’way out on 
th’ North Bank!” (He could not under- 
stand Skipper Ben’s head-shakings.) 

“J was picked up by th’ Ben Nevis, 
an’ ” 

“ What?” old Jephson asked ; “ picked 
up by who?” 

Skipper Thomson stood into the breach 
bravely. é; 

“My boy’s deve !”—there was a strange 
quiver in his voice—“ thank God fur it; 
maybe he'll tell his own story—eh, Ted, 
boy ?” 

The mother’s eyes caught the father’s, 
but neither spoke. 

‘*Varn, Ted! 





Yarn!” 


Tall, lanky, and grim in the fast 
dwindling light of the Christmas-tree 


candles, Ted squatted on a stool by his 
smother, 

“My Ted, my owz Ted !” she whispered 
over and over again, stroking the bronzed 
hand that lay in her lap. 

They were all quiet. 

“ J—I—I” (whistle) —-— 

“Shut up!” said the Skipper briefly ; 
“all hands stow their gab whilst Ted 
spins the yarn. Let her go, lad.” 

*“You remember what Jack said as we 
shoved off from the Star, Dad?—that 
mornin’ ?” 

* Aye, an’ well do I!” 

“ Whut Whe say?” Ebediah asked, as 
though he were cross-examining a witness. 
Ebediah prided himself on his shrewd- 
ness, and, when ashore, daily attended 
the Gloucester Court, where he offered 
advice and laid down what he called 
“high sea” law gratuitously. 
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“Old man,’ said he to dad, ‘ my bally 
bloomin’ luck’s no good this ’ere trip! 
Ain’t done my grub’s worth o’ fish, an’ 
strike me dead if I thinks as how I’m 


a-goin’ ter see another Christmus !’ ” 
“* Poor f-f-f-f (whistle) feller!” Uncle” 


shifted his quid to the other side of his 
face, then looked round pleadingly for a 
spittoon; seeing none, he miserably 
swallowed. 

“Jack come to the Star from Novy 
Scotia, but he was an Englishman an’ had 
fished on the Dog-er-Hell Banks, ’r some 
such place. He was always full of yarns, 
warn’t he, Dad?—an’ good ones. Well, 
we laughed at him ’cause he was con- 
tinuool croakin’ about his bad luck, and 
tellin’ what brave things he’d done in 
Indy and Chiny, an’ as how he’d oughter 
have the Victory Cross.” 

Ted coughed and winked hard 

“So me an’ him pulled away to th’ 
nor’ard with plenty o’ bait an’ five tubs o’ 
lines. 

“Tt was pretty nigh onto calm, but a 
long snaky swell a-heaved in from th’ 
east-nor-east, and th’ horizon looked 
kind o’ grim an’ musty, like a ceilin’ that 
hadn’t been swept for a long spell. We 
pulls along easy. Sudden Jack pipes up: 
“Ted, look at th’ wake o’ th’ oars!’ 
I hadn’t noticed anythin’ special, but 
lookin’ closter I seen there warn’t no 
bubbles—leastways just a few, the holes 
runnin’ down deep and ugly, then shuttin’ 
up smooth, like oil. ‘That means fog 
an’ blow, s’ help me!’ I didn’t think 
much of it, ‘cause Jack always was a 
croaker, an’ we warn’t no more ’n two 
mile from the Star nohow. Well, we 
pulled ahead ’nother mile or so, then stuck 
out our sea drag, baited up and hove 
over. *I’ warn’t long afore Jack hauls in 
two big ones; I follers suit with a couple 
more, an’ fer near on three hours it was 
bait-an’-haul Zively !” 

“My! My!” Ebediah muttered,— 
“ pretty near well-full, eh?” 

“We was that, when I chanced to take 
a spell to light my pipe, an’ a curious 
feelin’ come over me. There warn't a 
breath of wind; by damn, mates ”—Ted 
spread his hands out over the silent group 
in the tiny room—it was séi//er ’n a 
dead calm. There warn’t no sound 
’xcept th’ slidin’ 0’ th’ cod in th’ well‘an’ 
the heavy thumps o’ their heads when 
they fetched up agin’ th’ sides. I never 
felt so lonesome in all my days, even with 








“1 could hear th’ big siren a-blowin’ further and further to th’ sou'-west, an' me a-paddlin’ to 
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Jack a-haulin’ aside me, an’ the Séar’s 
,tops'ls a-showin’ sicky an’ green-like astarn 
o’ us. Jack, he strikes up a song, an’ 
[ll never furget it. “It ended: 


*Oh, it’s Tommie this, an’ Tommie that, 
An’ Tommie fall behind, 

But it’s Please to walk in front, sir, 
When there’s trouble in the wind.’ 


An’ then th’ fog struck us! There 
warn’'t no warnin,’ not a sound; it just 
dropped down, so thick I couldn't see 
th’ bow o’ th’ dory.” 


“Terrible awful— fog! JZ know!” 
Ebediah whispered. 
“Twas like a death sheet, mates. I’ve 


seen fogs afore, many of ’em; but that 
Tuesday mornin’ it grabbed us by the 
seat o’ our breeches an’ seemed like to 
hug us close, Fish? Lord, mates, I had 
no more idea o’ heavin’ lines than—than 
I had o’ flyin’!” 

Ebediah forgot to chew; “ Uncle” 
stopped his quiet rocking, the Skipper’s 
eyes never left his son’s face. 

“* Well, sonny?’ says Jack. ‘Yes?’ 
says I, stupid-like. ‘She’s on us,’ says he 
—‘an’ bly’me but ye’d better sound th’ 
horn ; I'll in th’ anchor,’-—which he did, 
whilst I blew for all I could. Twic’t we 
heard the S¢ar’s horn, an’ we was a-makin’ 
headway when Jack holds up his hand. 
Fust-off I couldn’t hear nothin,’ then a 
kind o’ hissin’ rumble come out o’ th’ 
norard. ‘Out with the bloomin’ fish !’ 
says he, an’ out they went, a-slitherin’ an’ 
a-slidin’ through the slimy water. ‘Into 
th’ starn, quick!’ he yells. 1 jumps aft, 
—‘an’ th’ wind struck us, he havin’ let 
the drag by th’ board agin.” 

There wasn’t a sound in the little close 
room. 

“Tnside o’ five minutes, Dad, th’ seas 
were top-high an’ rollin’ wild, th’ gale 
a-cuttin’ off their tops an’ a-tossin’ ’em 
inboard, an’ th’ fog holdin’ on tight. 

‘Never had no luck nohow!’ says Jack, 
as him an’ me bailed jig-time. 

“We was a-huddled up, th’ seas drivin’ 
over us. I blowed th’ horn, but even us 
couldn’t hear it ; when from out’en th’ Hell 
to th’ nor’-east we heard th’ beller o’ 
a liner’s siren. Jack grabs our horn, 
jumps ’midships an’—” Ted stopped for 
an instant—“ she come down on us like 
lightnin’. My God, mates, her bows 
stood over us like a black mountain.” 
Ted stopped again. ‘ ‘Swim out, ye fool! 
My leg’s foul!’ I heard, as Jack grabs 
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me under th’ arms an’ chucks me over, 
As I was a-goin’ down, furever it seemed- 
like to me, I felt th’ poundin’ o’ her 
screws in th’ water, an’ I swum fur God’s 
sake to get clear ; an’ then I come up. 

“There warn’t nothin’ afloat but me. 

“T could hear th’ big siren a-blowin’ 
further and further to th’ sou’-west, an’ 
me a-paddlin’ to keep my mouth free. [I 
seen something glistenin’, an’ I makes a 
grab fer it. Just a thwart from the dory, 
but I gits it under my chest. ‘Then 
twas all quiet ’xcept fur th’ lashin’ 0’ 
th’ spray an’ th’ holler o’ th’ wind. God 
knows how long I struggled agin’ goin’ 
to Davy Jones; Skipper Oldham o’ the 
Ben Nevis, tramp out o’ Hartlepool for 
Boston, says maybe two hours, but it 
seemed years to me, fightin’ all alone. 
He was steamin’ along careful—’bout 
seven knots ’cause o’ th’ fog—an’ his look- 
out seen me. I don’t remember their 
lowerin’ a boat, nor do 1 remember bein’ 
took aboard. First thing I knowed I was 
starin’ up into a strange face from a 
strange bunk, an’ I was scared till Oldham 
spoke, a-thinkin’ it must be some other 
world, as I never heard tell o’ a doryman 
bein’ saved in such weather, and I hadn’t 
furgot the terrible feelin’ of goin’ down, 
down, down, th’ water roarin in my ears. 
He says I called out fur Jack all th’ time, 
an’ they rowed round fur a spell. Found 
nothing but a few pieces o’ th’ dory’s 
plankin’, an’ one oar.” 

The mother’s handkerchief hid her face 
as Ted finished. Ebediah forgot to 
cross-examine, and Skipper ‘Thomson was 
gazing fixedly out over the moon- 
shimmering steely sea that heaved and 
rolled, pulsating evenly. In the ray-track 
of cold light a big schooner showed clear, 
standing in for harbour with everything 
set. Her sails were as moulded white 
things against the blue dim vaults beyond. 
Like a wraith she slipped into darkness 
again, and the moon track was clear. 

“The lives you take of ours who only 
want ter live,” Skipper Ben said slowly 
to the great waters, “ Jack Fraser, the 
‘croak,’ to save my lad!” His head 
sank forward. ‘ God's will be done.” 

Mirth and laughter had forsaken the 
little Christmas party. The fear of God 
and a new respect and wonder at His 
ways took their place. 

With muttered words of congratulation 
and thanks their guests went out into 
the glittering night. 
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“Ted, my—my—-my (whistle) man, 
never ge—ge—ge (whistle) get—your— 
leg fou—fou—fou-(whistle) foul in—a— 
dory!” “Uncle” wound his woollen 
muffler tightly round his neck. ‘“ An’— 
an’—an’ (whistle) Ted, you—you remem 
—remem—(whistle) remember—to—say 
a—a—a—(whistle) few—good wor—wor 
—wor (whistle) words—fur—Jack to—to 
—to (whistle) to-night ! * 

They were all gone. 

Mother, father and son stood before 
the tiny Tree; then Ted awkwardly 
clattered up the neat stairway and the 
cottage was still. 

She turned to Ben. “Pa, why did 
you tell me my boy was on the Wanderer ? 
I’d have to have been told the—the 
truth,” she said softly, putting her hands 
in his great rough ones. 

“Mary, I thought I’d let you have 
your last Aappy Christmas, knowin’ how 
much you loved the lad, and x 

“ You could see it all, hear my thoughts 
of him,” she interrupted, ‘feel of the 
little things I'd bought for him, keep a 
smiling face, when——” 

He seized her by the shoulders 
roughly. ‘“ Aye,” he said, and she looked 
up at him, startled. “Aye, when I 
could see him floatin’, driftin’, lurching on 
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the seas, drowned, dead, except fer his 
soul. And he was mine, my lad, my son.” 

“* Why, Ben?” 

He looked down at her small, worn 
figure, into her brown eyes. ‘“ You, my 
girl; I cow/dn’t break your heart then,— 
just acause mine was broken, could I?” 

Without a word she crept into his big 
arms. 

Then tacitly they knelt by the chintz 
sofa, and Skipper Ben Thomson, of the 
Flying Star, prayed : 

“ Thanks, God for Your Almighty kind- 
ness in savin’ my lad. We who stretch 
our keels over the seas of the world have 
nobody to turn to but You, nobody to 
hold out a helpin’ hand, nobody to throw 
us a life-belt, but You. Sometimes, an’ 
often, you take us, Lord, but we ask no 
questions, for You say in the Book that 
not a sparrer can fall but what You know 
about it. Considerin’ this as so, we, 
Mary and me, do humbly beg of You to 
take Jack Fraser’s soul into the Kingdom 
of Heaven ; for Jack saved my lad just 
as much as You saved Your Son. Amen.” 

Gloucester was still, save for the sodden 
liquid murmur of the sea breaking on the 
shingle of the beach. 

Skipper Ben Thomson slept soundly, 
for he had seen the mercy of God. 
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T was still snowing weakly when 
Boscawen turned into the road and 
began to consider the houses on 

each side. He was not familiar with this 
part of the town, but he knew that the 
road was correct. ‘There remained the 
number, which he thought was 21, but 
he would look it up so soon as he reached 
the next lamp-post. As he struggled 
through the deep snow underfoot he 
realised now the absurdity of his action 
in adventuring to such remote parts on 
such a night. He could easily have 
wired to the Claytons earlier in the 
evening that the outlook of the weather 
forbade his coming; but he had been 
influenced by the fact that they had 
appeared so anxious to have him on that, 


their first Christmas Eve since their 
marriage. As he had been Charlie 


Clayton’s best man he had still a senti- 
mental value for them which it was 
difficult to repudiate. And, after all, he 
had not known that the storm would be 
sO severe. 

He plunged through the drifts to the 
lamp-post, and halted. The light showed 
the air to be one streaming, cloudy grey- 
ness. He felt in his overcoat pockets, 
and next in the pockets of his dress-suit ; 
and then the position dawned on him, 
and he said a word of one syllable under 
his breath. He had come without the 
address. The situation was provoking 
in the extreme, owing to the fact that if 
the Claytons had not insisted on changing 
their house within the last month he 
could easily have found them. ~ He was 
quite familiar with the furnished flat in 
which they had lived for the six months 
after their marriage. It was the number 
of the new house he could not recall, and 
it was for that he was bound. 

The snow was coating him in white, 
and it was necessary to make some move- 
ment. He could, of course, turn back, 
and he thought of it, but he recognised 
that it was a cowardly resort, and he 
could see the hapless Claytons hanging 
eagerly on an expected door-bell. No; 
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it would not be fair or manly to resign 
without a struggle. Boscawen ploughed 
ahead. 

He was very nearly sure that it was 
21, and so, with as cheerful a gait as he 
could assume in the circumstances, he 
began to scrutinise the houses. Grey, 
grim, and abominably inhospitable, with 
drawn blinds and scarcely the dim ghost 
of lights, they confronted the vacant, 
polar roadway. At 21 he knocked and 
rang, only to learn definitely that the 
Claytons did not live there, and that 
nothing was known of them. Boscawen 
trudged on, trying a house here and 
there, and asking on each occasion for 
information which he never received. 
No one knew of any Claytons. Clayton 
was a confounded ass for moving just 
at that moment. Of course no one 
would have heard of him in a fortnight. 
He wasn’t so important as all that. One 
maidservant thought some new tenants 
had got into No. 72 recently. She had 


seen a van before the house. To 72 
Boscawen miserably wended his way. He 
was wet, cold, tired, and hungry. Dinner 


had been arranged for eight o’clock, 
and he chanced to have had a very light 
lunch. Gloomily consulting his watch, 
he found it was 8.30, and he experienced 
a moody thrill of satisfaction at the 
thought of Clayton consulting 47s watch 
and waiting for a spoiling dinner. ‘The 
ass should not have moved. Of course 
No. 72 was drawn blank. As a matter 
of fact, No. 72 was empty. But stay ; 
perhaps it was one of the houses on 
either side. This suggestion inspirited 
Boscawen sufficiently to prick him into 
action. But gloom descended like the 
snow after his first test failed, and he 
approached the door of the second house 
with foregone conclusions. The door 
went back to his clanging call, and the 
lights from within flashed upon a girlish 
figure in wonderful array. Was this— 
this was not Sylvia Clayton; it was 
too gay and bright and irresponsible a 
figure. 
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“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come,” she 
burst forth. ‘‘ We had almost given you 
up. Docome in. What a night! The 
children will be so pleased.” 

At that moment an older woman came 
out of a room off the hall, from which the 
light streamed. In the distance was the 
low drumming of talk and laughter. 

‘What is it, Betty? Has he come?” 

Betty turned her pretty head to the 
speaker. “Yes, isn’t it lucky? 1’m so 
glad. Do come in, please. Are you 
frozen?” She addressed Boscawen with 
delightful tenderness. 

Just within the room which the other 
girl had quitted Boscawen had a glimpse 
of a sideboard, of knives, of dishes, and 


of decanters. His heart lightened. ‘The 
temptation was strong. A _ wonderful 


aroma assailed his nostrils; the hall was 
wrapped in light and laughter. He cast 
a glance back at the streaming and 
abominable night. The temptation was 
irresistible. He stepped inside. 

“‘Sorry I couldn’t get here before,” he 
said brazenly, taking off his coat. The 
snow is very thick.” 

“Oh, do come in, please. You must 
be perished,” said Miss Betty, and closed 
the door. She led the way into the room 
on the right with the sideboard. Here, 
as Boscawen had expected, tables were 
laid and waiting for guests. Betty indi- 
cated a seat. “ Won’t you have some 
refreshment after your cold walk?” she 
said, indicating a decanter and a plate of 
sandwiches. Boscawen’s greedy eyes de- 
voured more than the sandwiches, but 
evidently Miss Betty did not expect him 
to be famished. She poured some 


whisky into a glass, and deftly held it to , 


the snout of a syphon. 

* Will you tell me how much?” 
asked, smiling prettily. 

Boscawen told her, and helped himself 
to a sandwich, and sipped his whisky. 
The big room glowed with the warmth of 
a huge fire at one end, and was brilliant 
with lights. 

“Isn't it seasonable weather ?” prattled 
Miss Betty. “ ‘They say Dickens invented 
snow for Christmas ; but here it is.” 

Dickens invented Christmas, not 
snow,” suggested Boscawen, taking another 
sandwich. He was very comfortable, 
and his companion charmed him. She 


she 


was as pretty as a picture, and as warm as 
life. 
but 


He wondered vaguely who he was, 
left it to fate to decide. Betty’s 
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voice was delicious, as delicious as her 
dimpled cheek and her deep brown hair ; 
and he listened to its babble delightedly. 

“They gave you up half an hour ago, 
but I thought you might still come. 
Which station did you come to ?” 

Boscawen deliberated and told her. He 
wondered still more who he was, but did 
not exactly see how he could ask her. 
He was also engaged in wondering if 
after he had stayed and comforted himself 
on the resources of the supper-room he 
could steal forth into the road again. 
But apparently that course was denied 
him, for to pretty Betty entered suddenly 
a young man, something under thirty, 
fair and wholesome of face, and a little 
bashful. 

“Oh, Miss Harlowe—I didn’t know. 
They told me to fetch you,” he said 
awkwardly. 

Miss Betty’s face took on a little 
deeper colour. “What am I wanted 
for ?” she asked. 

“Oh, Mrs. Grogan thought the children 
would like to play at musical chairs, 
and she wanted some one to play the 
piano.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Elliot,” said Miss 
Harlowe ; “but didn’t my cousin say 
that ’ she looked inquiringly at Bos- 
cawen, “that this gentleman had _ar- 
rived ?” 

Mr. Elliot did not know, and Boscawen 
wondered what connection he himself 
had with children and musical chairs. 
He took another sandwich, and calculated 
longingly that if Betty and Mr. Elliot 
would leave the room now he could 
make an attack on the veal-and-ham pie 
and be gone inside ten minutes. But 
they lingered, both regarding him with 
interest while he ate and drank, and also, 
as it seemed to him, with a certain ex- 
pectation. He returned to the interesting 
subject of the weather. 

“ Awfully rough, yes,” assented Mr. 
Elliot. 

“‘Tsn’t it seasonable ?” said Miss Har- 
lowe enthusiastically. Boscawen was 
continuing his sandwiches with the 
melancholy reflection that he was going 
to be confined to that diet, when a third 
person entered. This was a tall, thin, 
middle-aged: lady, rather fastidiously 
dressed and of evident importance. 

“Betty!” she exclaimed. “ Didn't 
Mr. Oh, who’s this?” she broke 
off. 























“])idn’t Ursula tell you this gentleman 
had arrived, Auntie?” Betty’s voice was 
quite eager. Auntie’s face ‘underwent a 
change. 

“Thank goodness!” she said abruptly. 
“Now we can get on. Mr. Elliot, will 
you be good enough to tell Mr. Grogan.” 

Mr. Elliot disappeared, and the lady, 
whom Boscawen assumed to be Mrs. 
Grogan and mistress of the house, drew 
near. He had risen politely, and she 
now addressed him without further cere- 
mony. “I think I’d better have your 
name. Oh, thank you. Boscawen! 
Well, Mr. Boscawen, it’s unfortunate that 
you have come so late.” (“It was the 
snow, Auntie,” interjected Betty.) “ But 
we may as well begin at once. The 
children are all in the drawing-room, and 
I was going to start them on musical 
chairs. Of course, you play without 
music.” 

A certain chill struck into Boscawen’s 
heart facing this formidable lady. Play 
without music! What did she mea ? 
He couldn’t play a note with or without 
music. He was about to explain as much 
to her gently when she suddenly went on, 
with a frown of perplexity. ‘No, I for- 
got. We won’t have musical chairs now.” 
Boscawen breathed a sigh of relief. “ You 
shall do the conjuring tricks.” 

She turned to the door as she spoke. 
“Betty, bring the conjurer in. I hope 
you know amusing tricks. I asked Bent- 
ley’s specially for that.” Boscawen almost 
gasped. ‘The mischief was out. Heknew 
who he was wow, and the knowledge awed 
him. He was a professional entertainer 
“on tap” for the children’s Christmas 
party ! 

Dismayed, he turned to Betty, who was 
looking at him with a pleasant, friendly 
smile, almost, as it seemed to him, re- 
assuring. Mrs. Grogan had gone. 

“TI don’t think,” remarked Bos- 
cawen slowly, “that I am feeling very 
well.” 

Betty was all concern in a moment, 
and was for offering him another whisky- 
and-soda. It seemed that Betty had not 
much notion of the effect of whisky-and- 
soda save that it was the right thing to 
offer men. She begged him to take it, 
and while he refused he blessed her under 
his breath. Betty was a brick and an 
angel. He was sure no one was good 
enough for Betty. Meanwhile he re- 
covered his equanimity, and was making 


’ 
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a mighty effort to recall a card trick he 
had once known, and a dodge an in- 
genious lunatic had shown him years 
before, for appearing to turn a carrot 
into a strawberry ice. He was fairly 
caught. ‘There was no escape. He 
must go through with the adventure to 
the end. 

Shepherded by Miss Harlowe, he made 
his triumphal entrance into the large 
drawing-room, where an assembly of 
hushed and expectant children awaited 
him. A murmur of suppressed voices 
greeted him, and all eyes were trained 
on him. Scattered among the children 
were adults of varying ages and of both 
sexes. ‘lhe impostor quailed for a 
moment, and then mustered his spirit 
as a stout, elderly, grey-haired man, 
whom he took to be Mr. Grogan, ad- 
vanced to him, and said civilly, “ It was 
good of you to come in this awful 
weather.” After that Boscawen felt that 
he must play the game. He looked 
about him, caught Betty’s eye for en- 
couragement, and braced himself. 

He produced a coin, swallowed it, and 
brought it out at his elbow—to some 
applause by the very young. Conjurers 
always begin by doing that. Then he 
asked for a pack of cards, elaborately 
shuffled them, and managed to secrete an 
ace. Unfortunately, ere he could proceed 
further it was spied by a boy in the 
audience, aged about ten. 

“‘There’s one up your sleeve,” he called 
in a shrill voice. 

‘“ Hush, Georgie !” commented Betty, 
but the mischief was done. The im- 
postor shook the card down apologeti- 
cally, expressed a brazen wonder as to 
how it.could have got there, and pro- 
ceeded to offer cards to various members 
of the company, in the vague hope of 
being able to do something with them 
later. 

“Now, please every one keep his 
card carefully for a little ; and meanwhile 
I’m going to do something else,” he 
urged. 

The fact was he had remembered in 
the nick of time the familiar old trick of 
burning a handkerchief and finding it 
whole and intact in an orange. No 
prepared orange naturally was available, 
but a cup would do, and it would be 
necessary to sacrifice his own handker- 
chief. But any sacrifice on the altar of 
the situation was justifiable. He de- 
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manded a handkerchief cheerfully, and 
one was forthcoming at once. Surrepti- 
tiously he succeeded in squeezing one 
handkerchief into a borrowed cup on a 
table, and then with great impressement 
he allowed the flame of a candle ruthlessly 
to devour another. The ashes being 
rammed into a (borrowed) toy pistol, 
there was the explosive crack of a cap, 
which he aimed portentously at the cup, 
and lo and behold, there was the hand- 
kerchief safe and sound under the lifted 
cup. Stay; no. While he was bowing 
blushingly to the applause a voice was 
lifted, a shrill, piping voice which he 
remembered. ‘“Itisn’t mine. It isn’t my 
handkerchief. I want my handkerchief.” 
“ Hush, Georgie !” urged Miss Betty. 
But the voice penetratingly continued : 


“Tt’s not mine. I want my _handker- 
chief.” 
‘*He wants his handkerchief. It isn’t 


his,” willingly explained several voices. 

The handkerchief came back to the 
confused performer, who recognised it as 
his own. He had burnt the wrong one. 
Bitterly he reflected that it wouldn’t really 
have mattered if it had been any one 
but Georgie’s. He smiled deprecatingly. 
‘*Quite so,” he said smoothly. ‘The 
end of this little affair is still involved 
in mystery. Wait for a solution! In 
the meantime we will proceed to another 
trick. Has any lady got a ring with 
which she could oblige me?” 

There seemed to be a strange reluctance 
on the part of ladies to part with their 
rings, and a shrill voice could be heard 
whimpering in an undertone, “I want my 
handkerchief.” 

At last Miss Harlowe advanced to the 
little clear space where he stood, and held 
out a little pearl ring. 

“What are we to do with the cards ?” 
asked a voice rather querulously. 

Boscawen had in his subsequent con- 
fusion forgotten the cards. ‘The situation 
had become desperate. ‘“‘I—lI forgot my 
confederate,” he murmured in a low voice 
to Betty. “This is an awfully difficult 
trick, and I must have a confederate. 
Would you mind helping me ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said this divine and beauti- 
ful Betty, 

Boscawen“ whispered hurried instruc- 
tions, involving a code of signals hastily 
devised, and turned to his dissatisfied 
audience. ‘Yes, perhaps we’d better 
take the cards now,” he said easily. 
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“T should think we had,” said a young 
man of a dark complexion who lounged 
near. ' 

Boscawen did not like that young 
man. 

He waited till Betty had got to work 
among the company, and, receiving the 
signals, proceeded to inform each person 
of the card he had drawn. This un- 
doubted success silenced the dissentients, 
and inspirited the performer. Compla- 
cently he begged for some young lady 
to come forward, and at once Betty 
complied. 

“Thank you so much,” he murmured. 

Betty seemed to regard him with some- 
thing like pity. “If you're feeling too 
ill,” she whispered, “we-can_ easily 
stop.” 

** Not at all,” said Boscawen, with a smile 
that was meant to be reassuring. “I’m 
going to put this ring on your finger 
without your knowing it. It will simply 
be wonderful, won’t it, Miss Harlowe ?” 

Betty flushed slightly. ‘“ Yes, it will,” 
she said, smiling. 

“You see this ring?” he said to the 
interested audience. “ It belongs to this 
lady, and I shall put it under this cup on 
the table.” 

“That was what he did with my hand- 
kerchief. I want “ 

Georgie’s shrill voice was suppressed. 

“This lady wiil then be at the other 
end of the room. She will advance to 
me at my request, and lift up the cup. 
When she does so she will find nothing 
under the cup, and she will discover the 
ring on her finger.” 

Boscawen’s eyes encountered Betty’s, 
and the latter’s were bright and dancing. 
She went down the room, and the audience 
watched in awe. The magician held the 
pearl ring up before the eyes of all, and 
put it under the cup. Then he made a 
mystic pass or two, and called out: 

“ Will the lady please advance with her 
hands outstretched to show that there is 
no ring there ?” 

Betty came the length of the room as 
requested, amid mad excitement, for this 
was really a novel trick that stimulated 
the imagination of the adults. She 
reached the performer, and passed him 
to the table. His figure stood between 
her and the audience for a moment, and 
then an exclamation of astonishment 
broke from her. She had lifted the cup, 
and now held out her left hand, and on 

















the third finger glistened a ring. The 
room broke into wondering applause. 

* And now, Auntie, don’t you think the 
children might have supper?” said Miss 
Harlowe hurriedly. 

The children flocked out of the room, 
and Boscawen envied them. His supper 
had been ruthlessly cut short, and he had 
had no dinner. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he suggested to 
Mrs. Grogan, “‘I could be of assistance 
with the children at——” 

“Thank you, no,” said that uncom- 
promising lady, who seemed permanently 
flustered. _‘‘I want you here. I must 
say I had expected a more expert con- 
juror, but I hope you will be better at 
fortune-telling with the crystal. I was 
particular about that when I wrote.” 

“ Fortune-telling !” murmured the un- 
happy Boscawen in a non-committal voice. 
“Well, yes, I think I can say——” 

“In order to make it a success for the 
grown-ups,” Mrs. Grogan cut him short, 
“T think I’d better give you some hints. 
It will go off better.” 

“Thank you so much,” murmured the 
entertainer. 

“One thing I wish specially to be 
brought out. When my niece has her 
fortune told I wish you to associate her 
in a delicate way, naturally, with that 
young gentleman over there.” She indi- 
cated with a nod the dark young man 
who had sneered at Boscawen’s trick. 
“And my daughter, that tall young lady 
near the fireplace, I want associated in 
the same delicate way, you understand, 
with that gentleman who js talking to 
her.” Boscawen recognised the fair young 
man who had come into the supper-room 
to find Betty. Mrs. Grogan then swiftly 
rehearsed other details which might prove 
of use, 

The crystal was not wholly a success, 
though it could not be considered alto- 
gether a failure. A good many of the 
particulars kindly supplied by Mrs. Grogan, 
were served up to astonish the guests, 
who marvelled at the romantic mystery 
involved therein. But after a time Bos- 
cawen’s memory gave out. His first 
bad lapse was when he attributed a 
large family to an elderly maiden lady, 


who turned purple and made severe 
remarks. 
“It's a perfect imposture!” she ex- 


claimed audibly. Boscawen hastily turned 
to the next client, who was no other than 
Miss Harlowe. 


He brightened, made the 
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necessary connection with her soft hand, 
and stared into the crystal. He was 
aware that Mrs. Grogan was watching him, 
and he felt nervous. 

“As the glass clouds,” he said in a 
dreamy voice, “I can see one form 
emerging. It is that of a man, but it 
keeps shifting, so that I am unable to 
make it out properly. Now it is resolving 
itself again into mist. No! it seems to 
be a large moor or desolate heath, on 
which the figure is moving, but all is 
so misty that I can only dimly guess. 
Clouds move largely and slowly across 
the sky. Now there comes a little flash 
of light. It is the stin on the heath. I 
see more plainly now. ‘There is a house, 
and at the door stands a lady, young and 
handsomely dressed. She has a smile of 
happiness on her face. She seems to be 
waiting. Now it clouds again, and she is 
gone; but the other figure, the man’s 
figure, is here again. He is a tall man.” 
Boscawen was struggling to remember 
with whom Miss Betty was to be coupled. 
He had forgotten, but he fancied that it 
must be the man who entered the supper- 
room. “He has a fair moustache, and 
he also is smiling. He has hair that curls 
slightly, and his eyes are blue. He holds 
out his arms . now it’s gone.” Bos- 
cawen ceased. There was an_ evident 
commotion in the company ; something 
by Mrs. Grogan’s elbow fell to the floor 
with a crash, 

“If this young lady will now approach 
and put her fate to the test ” began 
the fatuous Boscawen, indicating Miss 
Grygan, 

He got no farther. Mrs. Grogan had 
risen, black anger in her mien. ‘I think 
perhaps we'd better stop now,” she said 
with some sharpness. 

The elderly affronted spinster was en- 
couraged by this outbreak to return to 
her grievance. 





**A perfect imposture, I call it,” she 
declared. 
Boscawen looked blankly at Miss 


Harlowe, whose face was suffused with 
blushes. He realised that he must have 
got hold of the wrong man. 

“I’m sorry,” he explained to Mrs. 
Grogan, who drew near, in evident ire. 
‘I did my best, but the fact is, I have 
only just recovered from mumps.” 

“I’m not at all satisfied with Bentley’s, 
and I shall tell them so,” said Mrs, Grogan 
with suppressed anger. 
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“Madame, I apologise,” he pleaded. 
“Pray let me make amends in another 
way. I propose we play honey-pots. It’s 
a wonderful game for children.” 

The children were entering from their 
supper, and Mrs. Grogan hesitated. After 
all, he might be useful in that way, if he 
was a blunderer and a fraud at crystal- 
gazing. 

‘* How do you play honey-pots ?” she 
asked coldly. 

Eagerly and volubly he explained, 
pouring forth the details in a stream, 
before which the dragon quailed. 

“If you think they would enjoy it 
she began, and appealed to the dark 
young man who lounged up. 

“Mr. Cremer, do you think they’d like 
honey-pots ? ” 

“What are honey-pots ? 
dark young man loftily. 

“T’m glad I didn’t give him Betty,” 
reflected Boscawen. 

“Miss Adamson, do you think the 
children would like honey-pots ?” called 
out Mrs. Grogan helplessly. 

“‘T should think they ought to be con- 
tent with what they’ve had—cake and 
bread-and-butter,” said sourly the spinster 
lady whom Boscawen had insulted. 


” 





” 


inquired the 


“Oh, it’s a game,” explained Mrs. 
Grogan. 
Miss Adamson contemplated the 


offender, and pursed her thin lips. If 
the game had been suggested by im 
she was in opposition. “How is it 
played ?” she inquired. 

*€Oh, you go round and ask the children 
if they taste sweet,” explained Mrs. Grogan 
vaguely. 

“ Taste 
Adamson. 

. “Qh, it’s too long to explain. Do you 
think they’d like it?” Mrs. Grogan was 
impotently careworn. . ‘‘ Georgie, do .you 
know honey-pots?” she asked. 

“Yes, mamma,” chirruped the shrill 
voice of Boscawen’s enemy. 

“Do you think the children would 
like it?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Children, we’re going to play honey- 
pots. Mr.—Mr.--this gentleman will 
explain it all.” Mrs. Grogan shifted her 
burden to the shoulders of the mercenary, 
and retired to converse with her cronies 
at the back of the room. 

Did you ever play honey-pots? If so, 
I don’t suppose it was anything like the 


what sweet?” asked Miss 
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honey-pots -devised by this miserable 
impostor. His was an individual kind 
of honey-pots—Russian honey-pots, he 
declared, when pulled up by Georgie’s 
shrill protest. 

‘That isn’t the way,” shrieked Georgie. 

It was, however, going to be the way. 
Boscawen assured Miss Harlowe and 
Miss Grogan that it was honey-pots as 
played in the Imperial Russian nurseries. 

“Mr. Elliot, will you kindly officiate 
as shopkeeper? Iam the buyer. ‘It is 
naught, it is naught,’ saith the buyer. 
Now, have you got any nice honey-pots 
for sale?” 

“ Plenty,” said Mr. Elliot promptly. 

The buyer looked doubtful. “Humph!” 
he demurred. ‘I don’t much like the 
look of some of them. I think some are 
sour.” His eyes dwelt for a moment on 
Miss Adamson, who opened her mouth 
as if to speak, but suddenly snapped it 


again. 

“Well, taste them,” suggested Mr. 
Elliot, falling into the spirit of the 
comedy. 


Boscawen gravely went the round of 
the small heads, offering sundry remarks 
and criticisms. 

“T think I’ll buy this,” he said, indicat- 
ing a chubby little girl, whose large eyes 
were intent upon his proceedings. It 
appeared that the chubby child knew the 
details of the game, and had already 
tucked her little hands underneath her in 
a tight grasp, for it is necessary to weigh 
honey-pots before the transaction is com- 
plete, as you may well understand. 
Solemnly the mite was lifted by either 
arm between Mr. Elliot and Boscawen. 
Then she was dismissed as bought to the 
other end of the room. This action was 
repeated in the case of others of the 
children. ‘Then the purchaser, after test- 
ing, inquired the price of a stout lady, 
who, smilingly but definitely, refused to be 
weighed, at which determination Mr. 
Elliot showed signs of relief. Miss 
Adamson was then disposed of in an 
assorted lot, also unweighed; and Bos- 
cawen approached Mrs. Grogan gravely. 
She had rather a prim expression, and 
listened with some embarrassment to the 
absurd colloquy that was conducted over 
her. Boscawen haggled. He made 
various objections to this honey-pot. _ 

“Well, perhaps it’s sweeter than it 
looks,” he admitted after a while. “I'll 
try again.” A feint of tasting brought a 











wry and doubtful look to his face. Mrs. 
Grogan’s face was also somewhat wry. 
“Very well, I'll -have this one too,” he 
concluded with resignation. 

The children laughed and clapped 
their hands. Mrs. Grogan did not. 

“Please clasp your hands below your 
knees—so,” said Boscawen. 

After a momentary hesitation Mrs. 
Grogan did so, but either she clasped 
them with infirm purpose, or the action 
of the weighers was too abrupt: for she 
slipped as they lifted her, and fell side- 
ways upon a benevolent stout gentleman 
who was beaming at the scene through 
his glasses. 

“ Dear—dear me !” he gasped. 
—dear me!” 

Mrs. Grogan extricated herself with the 
prompt assistance of Mr. Elliot and his 
fellow-bungler, and retired in dudgeon. 

“JT think I'll have this one without 
tasting,” said Boscawen, eyeing Miss Har- 
lowe. ‘No, I'd like to taste,” he 
amended, seeing her colour fly. “ Cer- 
tainly I don’t care how little she weighs ; 
I'll give full price. Hands, please.” 

Betty obeyed blushing, and Mr. Elliot 
displayed great eagerness. Between the 
two men she hung suspended. ‘“ My 
fingers are giving way,” she whispered in 
alarm. Mr. Elliot leaned nearer in 
solicitude, but they gave way on Bos- 
cawen’s side, and he only saved her from 
falling by catching her bodily. He 
rather thought that Mr. Elliot glowered, 
but Betty didn’t. She blushed. 

But even follies must come to an end. 
Boscawen was feeling hungry, and won- 
dered when he would be given any 


“ Dear 


supper. 
“When I say go, all honey-pots 
rush away and hide,” he called out. 
“Go!” 


It was here Georgie made his protest 
against the Russian way of playing honey- 
pots. But the move seemed popular 
among the children. ‘They sped in 
various directions and took cover. Bos- 
cawen himself fled in the direction of the 
Supper-room. ‘The lights were low there, 
but he succeeded in getting a plate of 
cold chicken, but before he could start it 
Miss Betty entered with a rush. 

“Oh, you are here!” she cried in 
evident embarrassment and concern. “ I 
don’t know who you are, but there is 
another man come to entertain the 
children, 


He says he’s the one.” 
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Boscawen laid down his fork. ‘“ There, 
I knew I should never get my supper,” 
he said sadly, “and I did it all for 
that.” 

Miss Harlowe looked at him strangely, 
wonderingly, but not at all frightened. 
* Didn’t you—aren’t you——” 

“An impostor, Miss Betty. I -plead 
guilty, and throw myself on your mercy. 
I lost my way. I was to have dined with 
two friends in this road, and I couldn't 
find the house. I was snow-bound, and 
I was starving. Asa matter of fact, I am 
still starving,” he said plaintively. 

“You—you had better go, please,” 
said Betty anxiously. - “‘ My aunt knows 
by this time, and——” 

“Oh yes, I’d better go,” said Boscawen 
hurriedly. “I’m a little bit afraid of 
your aunt.” 

He got up and went to the door, put- 
ting on his overcoat. A considerable 
noise came from the inner rooms. 

“Go, go,” pleaded Betty, almost tragic- 
ally. Her little hand unconsciously 
pushed him. 

“You won’t give me up to justice?” he 
asked. ‘I wonder why. -I am a villain, 
you know ; one of those people you read 
of in the papers with false pretences, 
who go to prison. I ought to go to 
prison.” 

The word seemed to alarm her. ‘ Oh,” 
she cried, “ please!” 

“You don’t want me in prison?” he 
said. “I’m so glad. Well, I don’t think 
I shall go. I shall only go out into the 
cold night, leaving—my supper untouched. 
I did work hard for my supper, Miss 
Betty, didn’t 1? But I don’t really mind 
the supper. Leaving He had 
managed to secure the trembling, uncon- 
scious hand, and it was now no longer 
unconscious, but it trembled more. “ Life 
is mainly made up of partings,” he said. 
“But there is only one parting that will 
matter to me. Oh, what is the use of an 
impostor who secures his supper on false 
pretences—No, I didn’t, did I? I forgot. 
I really only had three small sandwiches. 
Miss Betty—I wish that man on the 
moor or heath had not been fair. I 
wish “3 

** He wasn’t fair,” she almost sobbed. 

What he would have done in_ that 
moment of strange ecstasy he did not 
know. The solution was taken out of his 
hands by the opening of a door down the 
hall, and the sound of voices. 
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“Oh!” Betty’s little cry of fear pene- 
trated to his heart. 

But what was this? He recognised 
that voice surely. There was Mrs. 
Grogan’s—yes ; but the other. The hall 
lights flamed on pretty Sylvia Clayton as 
she issued from a room in conversation 
with Mrs. Grogan. Then Charlie Clay- 
ton’s voice ensued. ‘ Hulloa, old man,” 
it said heartily, ‘how did you get here? 
And why didn’t you 

“Oh, Mr. Boscawen, and we waited 
for you an hour!” cried Mrs. Clayton. 

“And ruined my dinner,” interjected 
Charlie. 

Mrs. Grogan stared ; Betty shrank into 
the shadows of the wall in agitation. 

“ T owe every one an apology,” explained 
Boscawen, bowing gravely towards Mrs. 
Grogan. “I lost your number, Mrs. 
Clayton, and I stumbled in here. I was 
tired; I was cold; I was hungry. The 
temptation was too great for me. I 
became an impostor—unwillingly. But 
I have been punished.” His yoice seemed 
to plead with Mrs. Grogan. 

“Dear me, you weren’t the conjurer 
after all, were you ?” she said quite good- 
humouredly. “I thought you were rather 
a bungler. But who ‘s 

“This is Mr. Boscawen, the guest who 
was coming to dine with us, and prevented 
our coming to you to-night,” said Sylvia 
Clayton. 

Mrs. Grogan quite rose to the occasion. 
“Then I’m glad he blundered in here, 
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since it has made you come after all,” she 


said pleasantly. 
was ruined, Mr. 
there’s some supper. 
Mr. Boscawen.” 

“Supper!” murmured Boscawen to 
Betty, who had not moved into the light, 
but still stood amid the shadows, “I 
think, after all, I shall get that supper.” 

Mrs. Grogan passed into the supper- 
room with the Claytons. Betty made a 
movement of escape, but it was too 
late. 

“No, Miss Betty—Betty, I want to say. 
That heath—I didn’t really see it, you 


“And if your dinner 
Clayton, I believe 
And you, too, 





know. I was an impostor all through. 
What I saw was 4 

“T—I don’t believe you saw any- 
thing,” said Betty, with a tremulous little 
laugh. 


“ Betty !” he pleaded softly. ‘ Betty!” 
He had her hand again, but she did not 
struggle. 

““'You—you won’t get any supper,” she 
whispered. 

“Oh yes I will,” he said. “I always 
get what I want, impostor as I am. I 
want supper, and I want you. And I’m 
going to get both. Do you think I’m 
going to get both, Betty ?” 

“ Ye-es,” stammered Betty, 
heart racing under her bosom. 

“That being settled, we can go in, 


with her 


dear,” said Boscawen, as he bent to 
her flushed face in the twilight of the 
hall, 
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= UCK-IE!” came Mrs. Perriwit’s here, chum: the turkey’s ready for going 
1) voice up the stairs from the in the oven, and I’ve just helped Albina | 
kitchen. ° make the mince-pies, and all we want is 

Mr. Perriwit, a dark little man with a a sprig of holly for the pudding. The 
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he had been 
reading 
football _re- 
sults, and 
answered : 
‘“"Ye-es !” 
“T want 
you!” 
"Come 
here, then: | 
I’m busy,” he 
replied, his 
eyes again 
straying 
down the 
column. 
She came, 
a pleasant- ] | ° 
faced, flaxen- CT | Hf With 
haired little ry 
person, with 
a pastry 
cutter in her 
hand and a 
smear of flour 
onherplump, 
pink cheek, 
There was a 
bit of mistle- 
toe and a set 
of  tortoise- 
shell hair- 
combs in her 
hair, his gift 
to her that “*Busy/ You villain!’ she retorted. ‘What do you think | am!’” 
morning; 
and there was a gold fox’s head tie-pin in question is—did I, or did I not see a 
his tie, her gift to him—for it was Christ- holly-bush in the garden ?” 
mas Day, . The Perriwits had only “moved in” a 
i “ Busy! You villain!” she retorted. week ago, and the garden was still full of 
What do you think Z am! Now look wonderful surprises for them, and they 
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walked together to the window. It was 
not an ideal Christmas morning—though 
there had been a heavy fall of snow the 
day before—and the air was clogged 
with white mist, so that it would not 
have been easy to distinguish the bushes 
at the end of the garden, even if their 
white mantle had not made them all look 
alike. 

It was a large square piece of garden, 
with a wooden fence dividing it from the 
meadow. The Perriwits’ villa residence 
was nearly the only occupied one of the 
scattered few which had reached comple- 
tion, for the building estate was new and 
would be more popular in the summer. 
The surrounding meadows lay in a stretch 
of unbroken white, but there was a moist 
brown line round the Perriwits’ garden 
inside the fence, where Mr. Perriwit, 
with Christmas Eve enthusiasm, had 
cleared the gravel path overnight. For it 
took more than the heavy snow, and the 
rapid thaw, and the discomforts of moving, 
and the unfinished neighbourhood, and 
even the apathetic lugubriousness of 
Albina, the maid, to damp the Perriwits’ 
spirits, for they had only been married 
for six months, and were exceedingly 
pleased with themselves and the world in 
general. 

“If I remember rightly,” said Mr. Per- 
riwit, staring through the mist, “ there 
was a holly tree at the end of the garden. 
I noticed the berries.” 

Mrs. Perriwit clasped her hands ecstati- 
cally. 

“Oh, I never hoped for derries,” she 
said. ‘“ Do go and get a bit!” 

He kissed her before he went, out of 
respect to the mistletoe ; and, during the 
subsequent shattering events of that 
Christmas morning, Mrs. Perriwit re- 
called that last-kiss, not once but many 
times. 

She heard him walk through the kitchen 
into the garden whistling, and then she 
became absorbed in the business of 
setting out the dessert in the drawing- 
room, where they had decided to retire 
after dinner, to give Albina the chance 
of clearing the dining-room table early. 
Then she remembered she wanted her 
husband to get out the champagne, for 
they were going to do themselves as 
handsomely as they knew how, and she 
went to the French window, opened it and 
called him, for she had not yet heard him 
come back from the garden, There was 
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no reply She shut the window again 
and locked it. 

“ Albina,” said Mrs. Perriwit, going to 
the kitchen door, ‘‘did the master come 
in through the kitchen ?” 

Albina looked up from the string of 
sausages she was tenderly placing in a 
baking-dish. She was a strapping girl, 
with huge hands and feet, and a strong 
objection to wearing caps, believing, like 
the rest of her class, that z7th a cap she 
was a servant, ze/thout one she was a lady. 

“Beg pardon?” said Albina, rather 
testily, for, though she heard well enough, 
she felt that, what with sausages and 
turkeys and puddings, she really hadn't 
time to attend to her master’s where- 
abouts. 

Mrs. Perriwit repeated her question. 

“No; ’e went out, but ’e ’aven’t come 
back. Shovelling snow again, I suppose,” 
she replied. 

Mrs. Perriwit was inclined to agree 
with her, for there was nothing else to do 
in the garden, and as the only other way 
in was through the drawing-room, where 
she had been all the time, she knew he 
must be still outside. It was rather 
thoughtless of him to be so long, con- 
sidering how many little jobs she wanted 
him to do; and, picking up her skirts, 
she stepped into the misty garden, 
and up the wet path, slipping a little on 
the lumps of snow that had avoided his 
spade. ‘There was the spade sticking into 
the side of the huge heap of snow he had 
piled up in one corner, at the end of the 
garden ; but though she expected to come 
upon him every moment in the mist, she 
returned to the kitchen door without 
having done so, and went upstairs. 

*“* Duck-ie! Mate! Old Boy! Chumsie !” 
she called. 

There was no answer, and with grow- 
ing perplexity she searched the rooms. 
There were only eight of them, so it did 
not take her long. 

“ Albina,” she said in a troubled voice, 
returning to her maid, “I can’t think 
where the master is! He’s nowhere in the 
garden, and he’s nowhere in the house.” 

“ Well, ’e went in the garden,” replied 
Albina, “ because I see ’im—’e came in 
‘ere for ’is goloshers,” and she turned to 
baste the still pallid-looking turkey. 

Mrs. Perriwit went round the garden 
again, and then round the house, then 
she took off her dusting apron and went 
to the front door, She knew he could 














not be in the front, because he had never 
come in from the back; but she was 
fairly frightened at the queerness of his 
disappearance, and felt she must do 
something. 

The mist was clearing before a freshening 
breeze, and a small primrose-coloured sun 
showed now and then through the thinning 
patches of 
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he never came back to the house. And 
yet he’s not in the garden, and I can’t 
think where he is.” Her blue eyes filled 
with tears, and the constable and the 
boy scout looked sympathetic. 

“Would you like me to ’ave a look 
round, mum ?” said the policeman, whose 
thoughts naturally flew to suicide. 





fog. ‘There 
were only 
two people 
in sight, a 
policeman, 
whose 
broad, de- 
liberate feet 
left a wide 
track in the 
snow, and a 
bright-look- 
ing boy 
scout, who 
was tracking 
the police- 
man’s spoor 
to keep his 
eye in. 
There was 
something 
in thé 
police- 
man’s good- 
natured red 
face that 
comforted 
Mrs. Perri- 
wit, and 
steadied her 
easily- 
fluttered 
nerves. She 
went to the 
front gate. 
“Have you 
seeu «a 
gentleman 
down the 
road?” she 
said. 

“No, mum,” he replied. “I’ve not 
met nobody. ’Ave you missed a gentle- 
man?” 

_ The boy scout stopped too, and stood 
listening intently. 

“TI can’t find my husband,” faltered 
Mrs. Perriwit, and her lip trembled. “It 
is sO strange. He went into the back 
garden about twenty minutes ago, and 
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‘Albina looked up from the string of sausages she was placing in a baking-dish.” 


“Yes, certainly, if you will,” said Mrs, 
Perriwit ; “ but I’m sure he isn’t there.” 

The policeman followed her into the 
house, but the boy scout, who was 
thinking deeply, remained outside. 

“Lawk!” ejaculated Albina, as the 
policeman appeared in the kitchen. Then 
she dropped the potato she was paring and 
snatched off her cap. 
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The policeman walked round the 
garden, and searched the bushes, the 
water-butt, and the coal-hole. Then he 
kicked the snow off his boots and came 
into the house and searched that, followed 
by Mrs. Perriwit, whose face seemed to 
be growing thinner every minute. 

“°F must ’ave climbed over the back 
fence, mum,” he said, as they once more 
stood outside the front door. 

‘But why should he do that?” said 
Mrs. Perriwit. 

“Perhaps ’e’d got some little business 
on of ’is own.” 

“Oh, impossible,” 
Perriwit. 

“Yes, absolutely impossible,” remarked 
the boy scout, who reappeated at that 
moment, “as I have just ascertained.” 

“*’Ere! ’oo are you ! ” said the constable 
with some annoyance. 

“Patrol leader of the White Wolves,” 
returned the boy, without hesitation. 

“Oh, are you?” said the constable 
scornfully. “Then ’op it!” 

“Oh, no—wait a moment,” cried Mrs. 
Perriwit: “what were you going to tell 
us?” 

“That I have been outside the garden 
and made a detour of the fence, and I 
find that the snow is absolutely un- 
trodden,” replied the boy scout. “ He 
must be in the house.” 

Mrs. Perriwit assured him that he was 
not. 

“Then,” said the patrol leader of the 
White Wolves, “ he must be in the garden, 
and if you'll allow me, I'll find him for 
you.” 

“Old ’ard,” said the constable, “ ’ere’s 
my comrade coming to take my beat. 
’E’d better come too.” 

Albina had got her head in the oven 
basting the nicely browning turkey, when 
the procession again passed through the 
kitchen, and the sight of the second 
policeman made her knock her head a 
smart crack against the oven door. It 
did not seem to be in any way affected, 
however, for she approached her mistress 
and said in a husky whisper of excite- 
ment: 

“As master done away with ’imself, 
mum ?” 

“Oh, don’t!” wailed Mrs. Perriwit, 
as she followed the searchers into the 
garden. 

The boy scout led the way. ‘Signs 
of a struggle,” he said sharply, suddenly 


exclaimed Mrs. 
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stopping before some marks in_ the 
snow. 

The constables stopped, and examined 
the place curiously. 

It almost looked as if some one had 
been kicking the snow with both feet 
at once ; and, more unaccountable still, 
a single line of footprints led from that 
point in a manner that was quite mysteri- 
ous ; for it could be seen that as they 
crossed the smooth stretch of snow cover- 
ing the lawn, they were at first a foot 
deep in snow, but became gradually 
shallower, till the last two or three only 
made the merest impression on the surface, 
though the thawing snow was so soft that 
even the sparrows sank up to their necks 
In It. 

The constables were discussing this 
inexplicable phenomenon, when all of a 
sudden the boy scout darted from their 
side and made a bee-line for the huge heap 
of snow which Mr. Perriwit had piled up 
in the corner the night before, and which 
had hitherto been unnoticed. 

“Here he is! I’ve got him!” yelled 
the boy scout, and he began to haul at 
a feebly kicking man’s leg, which was 
just protruding from the side of the 
heap. 

The constables rushed to his assistance, 
and, with many tugs and groans and 
ejaculations, they pulled out the body 
of a man half covered with snow, at sight 
of which Mrs. Perriwit reeled back against 
the holly bush, whose unkind reception of 
her, however, saved her from fainting. 

“Pore gent—’e’s ’ad a fit,” said the 
second constable. 

*’Ere’s your ’usband, mum,’ 
first. 

Mrs. Perriwit, with blanched face, 
sprang forward; but the next moment 
she recoiled with a cry of horror. “ Zhat’s 
not my husband,” she ejaculated, and 
shrank away behind the boy scout as if 
for protection. 

‘Not your ’usband,” said the constable: 
oo is it, then?” 

“T don’t know!” cried Mrs. Perriwit 
hysterically ; ‘but it’s not my husband. 
He’s much better-looking than that, and 
not half so fat.” 

“?F’s swelled, lady!” said the second 
constable ; “and ’is features are naturally 
distorted.” 

“?F’s been taken with a fit, you see,” 
said the first persuasively, “and fits are 
not unusual at this time of the year; but 


? 


said the 














they generally ’as ’em later in the day. 
But ’e’s coming round all right,” he 
added, as the object of their attention 
wriggled a little and uttered a guttural 
sound. “So we'll just take ’im into the 
‘ouse and pop ’im in ’is bed, and go for a 
doctor.” 

cet Ta 
he tswt 
my hus- 
band,” re- 
peated 
Mrs. Perri- 
wit, “ He 
isn’t, he 
isn’t; and 
I won’t 
2.7 € 
him!” 

“ H e 
must be!” 
said the 
boy scout, 
almost 
sternly. 
cy Oo. 8 
leave your 
husband 
in the 
garden. 
We prove 
that he 
has not 
left the 
garden, be- 
cause the 
snow out- 
side is un- 
tram pled. 
We find a 
man, in a 
fi, in a 
snowdrift 
in your 
garden. 
His ap- 
pearance 
may have 
suffered; 
but he is 
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the kitchen. “ Albina/” she cried. 
“Come here at once. ‘They’re bringing 
in a strange man they’ve found in the 
garden, and they say it’s the master. 
Come and tell them it isn’t. There, does 
that look like your master ?” 


















































your hus- “A bright-loo4ing boy scout, who was tracking the policeman’s spoor to keep his eye in.” 


band, be- 
cause he can’t possibly be anybody else.” 
“Right you are, nipper,” said the 
second policeman. “Lady’s mind is a 
bit un’inged. ’Ere, mate, ’elp me with ’is 
feet.” 
Mrs. Perriwit, with flashing eyes and 
working features, fled before them into 


” Albina approached the constables and 
surveyed their burden critically. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she said with deliberation, “it’s like 
Master wou/d look in a fit.” 

Mrs. Perriwit gave a loud moan, and 
ran into the dining-room and shut the 
door. She listened to their tramping 
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about in the bedroom overhead, with a 
petrified expression on her face. What 


was this awful calamity that had come 
upon her? What had she done to deserve 
it ? 

Then there came a gentle knock at the 
door. It was the first constable. ‘“’E’s 
comfortable now, mum, and wants you 
to go to ’im,” he said gravely. ‘‘’E asked 
for his wife—is first words. Now ’e’s 
fell off to sleep. You go and sit by ’im, 
and we'll send a doctor round.” 

There was something imperative in the 
constable’s tone, and Mrs. Perriwit rose, 
stunned and stupefied, and went upstairs. 
She approached the bed and leant over 
the sleeping figure stretched upon it, and 
shuddered. Could a few minutes’ sudden 
illness change her smart, dapper little 
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husband into that fat, bloated person, 
lying there in her husband’s pink pyjamas ? 
Did fits make people’s noses turn up, and 
their silky moustaches bristle ? 

“No! no! no!” she said, 
her clenched teeth. “It 
husband !” 

And she was right ; but, if she had known 
that Mr. Perriwit was at that moment 
motoring along the high road with a very 
pretty girl, she might still have had cause 
for anxiety, being ignorant of the very 
peculiar circumstances which had sur- 
rounded his disappearance. What had 
happened was this. 

When Mr. Perriwit had put on his 
coat in the hall, and his goloshes in the 
kitchen, he had walked whistling down the 
garden path, complacently surveying, on 


his way to 


between 
is mot my 


the holly 
bush, the 
huge heap 
of snow he 
had carted 
into the 
corner 

which was, 
indeed, big 
enough to 
inspire any 
man— and 
particularly 
a small 
man— with 
pride. 
When he 
h até 
reached 
the row of 
y bushes, he 
, noticed 
that the 
house was 
hidden 
from him 
by the mist, 
which was 
now blow- 
ing along 
in thick 
patches be- 
fore the 
rising 
breeze. 
But he 
found the 
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‘fue got him!’ yelled the boy scout.” all 





holly bush 
right, 
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and select- 
ing a nice 
little sprig, 
with plenty 
of berries, 
he stuck it 
into his 
buttonhole, 
and had 
just lit a 
cigarette in 
the shelter 
of the 
bush, when 
he became 
aware of a 
vague 
sound’ of 
human 
voices in 
distress. 

At first 
he thought 
his wife was 
calling 
him; then 
straight- 
ened him- 
self up with 
a startled 
expression, 
for that 
guttural 
voice was 
not his 
wife’s, and, 
besides 
twat, it 
came, 
surely, from 
the air 
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above him ; 
and before 
he had time to wonder at the pheno- 
menon, a rope trailed down through the 
mist, apparently from heaven, and began 
to move slowly along the garden to where 
he was standing. 

“Catch hold, for heaven’s sake !” came 
an agonised voice of entreaty, and Mr. 
Perriwit grasped the situation, caught 
hold of the rope, and hung on for all 
he was worth. The effect was instanta- 
neous, for down through the mist came 
the car of a small balloon, wobbling vio- 
lently—wobbling so violently, i in fact, that 
a fierce-looking aeronaut, who was ‘lean- 
ing over the side, lost his balance, and 
clawing desperately at a box at the side 


“They were getting on famously.” 


of the car, which, however, came away 
with him, was precipitated head first into 
the great heap of soft snow piled in the 
corner of the garden. 

Released of the combined weight, the 
balloon steadied itself and sprang upwards, 
carrying Mr. Perriwit with it, dangling 
from the end of the rope like a maggot 
suspended by a gossamer thread. His 
initial sensations were not unpleasant, 
and the whole thing had happened so 
quickly that he had not had time to feel 
frightened. He looked down and saw 
a sea of rolling mist, with the tree tops 
sticking out of it, for the upper air was 
clear, and he didn’t fancy the view at all, 
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Then he looked up, and saw a very 
pretty girl gazing thoughtfully at him over 
the side of the car, which was a much 
more inviting prospect. 

“You'd better come up,” she said, “ if 
you can,” 

Mr. Perriwit was young and muscular, 
and had belonged to a gymnasium up to 
the time of his marriage ; and setting his 
teeth, he swarmed up the rope, and, aided 
by a very keen instinct of self-preservation 
and the outstretched hand of the fair 
aeronaut, he managed to negotiate the 
side of the car, and clamber inside. 

“Merry Christmas !” she said, showing 
the whitest of teeth ina gay smile. “ My 
husband couldn’t have done that—he’s 
much too fat!” 

“Same to you and many of them,” 
gasped Mr. Perriwit, “and Z don’t want 
to do it again.” 

“With a cigarette in your mouth all 
the time, too !” she remarked admiringly. 

* By Jove! so I had,” said Mr. Perriwit. 
‘Force of habit, I suppose; and it isn’t 
out either,” and he took a long puff, and 
felt better. 

“We shall be on the ground again in 
a few minutes,” she said. ‘This is an 
awful old tub—it won’t keep up. I don’t 
know what’s the matter with it. It’s 
always letting us down like this. We 
were going to have a Christmas picnic in 
the air, and this is the result.” 

“Well, the sooner we get down the 
better,” said Mr. Perriwit. “My wife 
will be in a fit when she finds I’ve gone.” 

“You ought to have let go the rope at 
once,” she said, ‘‘ when my husband fell 
out. By the way, do you think he’s hurt 
himself ? ” 

“No, the snow heap would save him. 
Besides,” he added gallantly, “‘I couldn’t 
let go and leave you here alone ”—for- 
getting that he had not caught sight of 
her until he was too far from the ground 
to drop. 

“It’s awfully good of you to worry 
about me,” she said, “but I should have 
been all right, I expect. I’ve been up 
and down lots of times, and nothing seems 
to upset me.” 

Mr. Perriwit glanced at her with 
respectful admiration ; indeed, with such 
an imperturbable companion he hadn’t the 
moral courage to feel frightened, though 
they were sinking fast, and travelling at a 
fair rate over the snow-covered country. 

“ [’m sorry I can’t offer you any lunch,” 
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she said, ‘‘but unfortunately my husband 
took that with him, greedy man!” She 
smiled. 

Mr. Perriwit smiled, and, in fact, they 
were getting on famously, when all at 
once a downward gust of wind flung them 
earthwards. The balloon collided with a 
big white pincushion that turned out to 
be a tree, and the car bumped violently, 
shedding its occupants in the snow. 

Now the tree stood, with others, on the 
top of a knoll which overlooked the 
garden belonging to a large country house, 
and at the time of the descent the people 
of the house were engaged in an exciting 
snowball fight on the lawn. The ap- 
proach of the balloon had been hidder 
by the trees on the knoll, and when the 
car bumped and shed its occupants, they 
both rolled down the bank into the 
midst of the snowballers, who beheld the 
sudden apparition of two snow-covered 
human bodies rolling down the bank upon 
them, with ejaculations of consternation 
and surprise. 

The young lady sat up first, and looked 
round with an engaging smile at the 
sympathisers of both sexes who sur- 
rounded her, to whom she offered a few 
incoherent explanations, and laughingly 
apologised for their intrusion, but added 
that they had no choice in the matter. 

**T hope your husband isn’t hurt?” said 
the owner of the house, brushing her 
down. 

“Oh no,” she replied, ‘‘ the snow bank 
saved him”; and having done what he 
could for her, the owner went across to 
where Mr. Perriwit was searching for his 
right golosh and pump, which had come 
off in his roll. 

“Vour wife,” he said with enthusiasm, 
“is the pluckiest woman I’ve ever met.” 

** She’s not my wife,” said Mr. Perriwit. 

The owner of the house looked at him 
with some suspicion. ‘Well, she does 
not disown you,” he said gravely. “I 
just asked her if her husband was hurt 
by his fall, and she replied, ‘No, the 
snow bank had saved him.’” 

‘‘Oh, that’s her ofher husband,” ex- 
plained Mr. Perriwit ; “that is to say—I 
mean And here the groups sur- 
rounding each of them joined, and the two 
martyrs to aeronautics told the story of 
their morning’s adventures, a narrative 
that so entertained their host that he was 
quite upset when they declined to stop 
for lunch. But, as they would accept 
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his hospitality for the balloon only, he 
insisted on sending them home in his 
motor car, after a slight pick-me-up in the 
shape of cherry brandy and sandwiches, 
and turned out with his friends to give 
them a rousing send-off, with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the unexpected 
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balloon, he had been in a dream, and not 
an unattractive one, but now the dream 
was broken and he was on the solid earth 
once more, he became very poor company, 
for his wife’s face was haunting him and he 
longed to get to her and allay her anxiety. 

Dismissing the car at the end of the 
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“Are you a doctor, sir?’” 


entertainment 
house-party. 
They were some six miles from home, 
but as the snow on the high road had 
been beaten down by traffic, ‘the car soon 
covered the distance, and not too soon 
While he was in the 


they had provided his 


for Mr. Perriwit. 





unmade road of the new building estate, 
he hurried his companion along the rough 
path to his garden gate, from which, with 


a sudden pang of horror, he saw a 
constable just emerging. 
“Are you a doctor, sir?” said the 


policeman, 
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Mr. Perriwit turned pale. ‘‘No,” he 
said; *f what’s the matter ? ” 
“ Mr. Perriwit’s ’ad a fit,” said the man. 
“ An’ me an’ my comrade ’ave been trying 
to find a doctor, but they’re all out.” 
“Mr. who?” said the astonished Mr. 
Perriwit. 
“ Perriwit— the new tenant what’s just 


moved in,” said the policeman. “’E’s 
’ad a fit, I say.” 

Mr. Perriwit laughed with relief. 
Evidently his wife was all right. “ Hada 


fait, you mean,” he said humorously. 

“It’s no laughing matter,” replied the 
constable, in rebuke, “as you’d say ‘your- 
self if you saw ’is pore wife ’alf distracted 
over ’im, with a bit of mistletoe in ’er ’air, 
and all, a-setting at ’is bedside up there,” 
and he jerked his head towards Mr. 
Perriwit’s bedroom window. 

**What the ” ejaculated Mr. Perriwit, 
as if suddenly maddened by the vision 
conjured up by the constable’s words. 
“ Here, come out of my way!” and brushing 
the constable aside he leaped into the 
house and dashed upstairs three steps at 
a time. His wife heard him, and as he 
flung open the bedroom door, she hurled 
herself into his arms with a cry of rapture, 
while the recumbent figure in the pink 
pyjamas woke with a start, and submitted 
with sleepy and good-natured amazement 
to the unusual caresses showered on him 
by Azs wife, who had hurried into the room 
after Mr. Perriwit, followed by the two 
constables and the patrol leader of the 
White Wolves. Then ensued a confusion 
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of male and female voices, incoherent 
explanations, sobs, kisses, interjections of 
astonishment and relief; and when the 
hubbub was at its height, Albina suddenly 
appeared at the doorway and announced 
with stony calm: 

‘* Please, m’m, dinner’s ready!” and at 
her words they one and all remembered 
that they had forgotten it was Christmas 
morning, and that there was a crisp brown 
fragrant-smelling turkey downstairs spoil- 
ing for the carving-knife. 

The policemen departed with smiles on 
their faces and something in their pockets, 
but the boy scout refused recompense for 
his intelligent assistance with stern hauteur, 
until, tempted by a box of preserved 
fruits, he fell—and set off home at “ scout’s 
pace” with suspiciously bulging cheeks. 

And so it happened that Mr. and Mrs. 
Perriwit did not dine: ¢éte-d-¢éte after all, 
but entertained their new friends at their 
festive board; and if the aeronaut appeared 
at table in a dressing-gown, it in no way 
affected his appetite, while it would have 
taken something more than an earthquake 
to have affected his pretty but imper- 
turbable wife’s. 

The turkey, certainly, was done to a 
turn, thanks to Albina’s strict attention to 
duty in spite of surrounding brain-storms ; 
but when she brought in the pudding 
there seemed something wanting, till Mr. 
Perriwit sprang to his feet and amid 
universal acclamations crowned its flaming 
apex with the sprig of holly from his 
button-hole, 
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“Eight hours of it were spent driving an omnibus.” 


CHRISTMAS IN QUEER PLACES. 


BY REV. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CLEAVER. 


HE natural and proper place, so to 
speak, in which to spend Christ- 


mas is home ; for Christmas is a 
domestic festival and the children’s day. 
A restaurant is, I think, a queer place 
for those who have beautiful, well-appointed 
houses to dine in themselves on that day 
and to receive friends. This is the fashion ; 
but, from the point of view of the children, 
it Is a mistake, 

Many hard-up youths enlist just before 
Christmas in order to share the good 
cheer that the festival brings to Mr. Thomas 
Atkins. They find barracks in some re- 
spects a queer place in which to spend 
Christmas ; but not at all an uncomfort- 
able one, so much has been done of late 
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years to improve the circumstances of our 
soldiers. ‘The recruit is probably surprised 
at the child-like delight in Christmas shown 
by the older soldiers and at their zeal in 
decorating the rooms in which geese, 
turkeys, hams, plum-pudding, and other 
good things are to be eaten, and in which, 
after the feast, there will probably be 
music and dancing. 

Ihave been Chaplain to the Forces thirty- 
one years, and each Christmas have studied 
the way our soldiers celebrate the festival. 
I have noticed in Bermuda, in Malta, in 
Egypt, and on board a troopship the 
pathetic attempts that were made to recall 
old England and to make themselves as 
much as possible at home when abroad, 
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“* Well, they can't send us farther from home without sending us nearer!'” 


Hong Kong is the farthest sentry-box 
of the British Empire, and here a lonely 
ten-thousand-miles-from home feeling used 
to come over us, especially the first Christ- 
mas we spent in the queer place. One 
philosophic Irish warrior, however, con- 
soled himself by saying: ‘‘ Well, they 
can’t send us farther from home without 
sending us nearer!” which was quite true. 

The Chinese servants and workers about 
the European quarters enjoyed Christmas 
because they got then a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous eating. I am sorry to say that, 
when asked the meaning of the festival, 
they would reply, judging from the drinking 
habits they saw, “ This birthday of Chris- 
tian man’s gods, Beer and Whisky.” 

Soldiers think that hospital is a queer 
place in which to spend Christmas, and 
most of them manage to recover before 
the day arrives. When I was chaplain 
at Netley Hospital it was proposed to 
give the patients plum-pudding ; but the 
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Medical 


Principal 
Officer forbade it, say- 
ing that if men were 
able to eat plum- 
pudding, they were 


able to leave the 
hospital; still, the 
sternest authorities 
have to yield to King 
Christmas; so now 
a compromise is 
generally effected. 
The patients get a 
big tea, with cake, 
fruit, long pipes, and 
tobacco, and after 
this there is a variety 
entertainment. 

In large civilian as 
well as in military 
hospitals, the sisters 
and doctors generally 
get up an entertain- 
ment for patients 
who are able to be 
out of bed on the 
afternoon of Christ- 
mas. ‘The patients 
who have only had 
experience of nurses 
and medical officers 
in a sterner connec- 
tion are surprised at 
the comic vein some 
of them display. 

One Christmas a 
philanthropic duchess was speaking to a 
little patient in a children’s hospital. The 
child called her “nurse”; so the real 
nurse whispered, “Say ‘Your Grace.’” 
Folding devoutly her hands, the child 
said, to the great amusement of the 
duchess, “ For what we are going to 
receive, O Lord, make us thankful.” 

It is queer to spend Christmas in bed 
at home, and yet it might be passed in 
worse places. A gieat medical authority 
has told us that an occasional day in bed 
is an excellent tonic, but one would not 
choose this particular day for taking the 
tonic. Certainly in bed one is out of 
harm’s way, and one does not eat and 
drink too much. 

Even on active service our soldiers 
pay respect to Father Christmas. During 
the Boer war a firm of caterers sent a gift 
of ten thousand plum-puddings, which 
weighed ten tons, to the front. At Lady- 
smith the Boers fired two plugged shells 
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into the town with ‘‘the compliments of 
the season” printed on them. One shell 
contained a piece of plum-pudding. 

For all except suffragettes who like that 
sort of thing, prison is a queer place for 
Christmas holidays. I never spent them 
there myself, but I have several times on 
Christmas morning conducted Divine 
Service at military prisons, or, as they are 
now called, detention barracks. 

On these occasions I greatly disliked 
preaching to the detained ones. What 
could I say to them? To wish a happy 
Christmas and many returns of the day 
might seem like mockery. The con- 
solation I gave generally took some such 
form as this: “You, dear brethren, 
whose liberty is restricted, may pity your- 
selves to-day, but to-morrow you will wake 
up with clear, cool heads, with eyes their 
natural colour, and the satisfaction of 
feeling that you have not to take up any 
of the time of police-courts, which 
is all too short for the work to be 
done in them at this ‘happy’ 
season.” 

I spent a Christmas on board a 
troopship when coming back from 
Hong Kong to England. It was 
rather pleasant, for every one be- 
longed to the Army and we had been 
shipmates for three weeks. 

The captain sent to each of the 
saloon passengers Christmas cards, 
and we paid the same compliment 
to each other. After church parade 
the soldiers dined and we went 
through the troop decks to give our 
best wishes to the several messes and 
to see that the dinners served to 
them were festive, and the beer or 
stout good. I noticed that, though 
of course there were no holly and 
ivy decorations, there were outside 
some messes festoons made of the 
well-known rings of coloured paper. 
At the late dinner in the saloon a 
certain amount of champagne was 
given by the company from which 
the transport had been hired. 

The next Christmas I spent at 
Sea was not so agreeable. It was 
on a great German mail steamer. 
Much trouble had been taken to 
give a “blue dinner” in the saloon. 
The lights and decorations and 
everything down to the blazes on 
the plum-puddings were blue. Just 


before dinner the sea became very “«*This birthday of Christian man's gods, beer and whisky.’” 
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uncomfortable and the fiddles had to be 
put on the tables. The majority of the 
passengers did not turn up, for they thought 
that plum-pudding and high seas would 
not go well together. Even those of us 
who did brave the elements and the 
elaborate menu found that there was many 
a slip between the cup, or rather the 
plate, and the lip. 

A man sixty-one years of age said to me, 
“It was a queer place where I spent last 
Christmas. It was in the lighthouse of 
which my son has charge. He wished to 
bring his wife to dine with her people, and 
I, who am a bit fed up with Christmas, 
volunteered to look after things until he 
came back. Wasit lonely? ‘To be sure 
it was ; but if you'll believe me, sir, it was 
a better Christmas than I have had for a 
long time. Having retired from business 
and gone on the shelf, I was feeling useless, 
and on that lighthouse, surrounded by the 
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resounding sea, I seemed to be wanted 
again in the world, if only for a short 
time.” 

Another philosopher told me that he 
had not at all a bad Christmas, though 
eight hours of it were spent driving an 


omnibus. “Poor creatures,” he explained, 
‘must get about to visit their friends, and 
I was glad to be partially the means of 
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earth, and all that time the complicated 
machinery of my body and mind has 
worked on with scarcely a hitch.” 

I knew a young Englishman, an official 
of the Egyptian Government, who, when 
before Christmas he was going to his 
station a long way beyond Khartoum, 
brought a plum-pudding from London and 
a bottle of champagne for the dinner he 


“More lonely than a lighthouse may be a London lodging.” 


their doing so. Ah, sir, it’s not what you 
do for yourself that gives you a happy 
Christmas, but what you do for others.” 

More lonely than a lighthouse as a 
Christmas rescrt may be a London lodg- 
ing. Many a young man and young woman 
feels this to be the case the first 25th of 
December they spend in the largest city 
in the world. Men, women, and children 
everywhere, but no one to speak to, and 
ptrhaps no home to which to write. 

An old man who spent a Christmas in 
London where he had not a friend, and 
dined alone, said to me, “I was nat 
down-hearted, for I kept my spirits up by 
telling myself the blessings I had. I had 
outlived all the relations and friends I 
cared for, but I had a roof over me and 
more than I deserved to eat. I had 
none of the awful diseases that better 
people than I suffer from. This is the 


sixtv-fifth Christmas that I have been on 





had to eat without a companion. Another 
official had to spend Christmas in a place 
even more out of the world. He was a 
hundred miles from a white person, but he 
always dressed himself for his solitary 
Christmas dinner in most correct even- 
ing costume. This, he said, kept him in 
touch with home associations, and helped 
to prevent him getting slack all round. 

It is a queer sensation the first Christ- 
mas you spend amongst heathen people, 
many of whom have never even heard of 
Christ. You are the only representative 
perhaps of Christianity and of Great 
Britain, and if you cannot greatly adorn 
these you must at least do nothing that 
would cause them to be thought of 
slightingly. 

I have had the experience of Christmas 
in many winter resorts, and I think that 
Egypt is the best place in which to spend 
it, The country is under British pro 
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tection,- and friends are always found 
there. -The large hotels are nearly all 
managed by Germans, and they know how 
to cater for the festival. Each hotel in 
turn gives a grand Christmas-tree entertain- 
ment. The Arabs have at least a Christ- 
mas-box interest in Christmas. They think 
of it as much the same thing as their 
Biram festival, and expect to get both 
Christmas-boxes and Biram-boxes. 

I have seen curious ecclesiastical and 
social Christmas customs in queer places 
in Spain. 

How little those people knew of real 
happiness whom I saw at Monte Carlo at 
Christmas living only for gambling and 
other kinds of excitement! 

“Up in a balloon, boys!” That would 
be a queer place*in which to spend 
Christmas, but someé*people have now 
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Christmas, we ought to be thankful that 
we are comparatively well placed. 

Think of Christmas on a desert island 
with seaweed and berries instead of 
turkey and plum-pudding, or the Christ- 
mas of wrecked people in an open boat 
looking in vain for a passing ship to pick 
them up, or the Christmas Arctic explorers 
spend nearly freezing to death while they 
dream of the plum-pudding and blue 
blazes at home. 

Imagine the Christmas that man had 
who a few years ago was lost in the sewers 
of Paris the day before the festival. He 
had no Christmas dinner, but he gave one 
to fierce rats. Men have supplied can- 
nibals with a Christmas feast ; they have 
woke up from a trance and found them- 
selves in a vault buried alive on Christmas 
day ; they have lost their way and never 





“Expect to get both Christmas-boxes and Biram-boxes.” 


such a mania for change and variety that 
it might suit them. For myself I prefer 


to stay on this earth as long as I can, so I 
shall never spend Christmas either above 
it In an aeroplane or below it in a mine or 
elsewhere. 

When we consider the far worse than 
queer places where people have passed, 
and sometimes even now do pass, through 





found it again in boundless deserts and 
deceptive prairies at the same festive 
season, 

But we shall not imagine any more 
horribly queer places. Let us be thankful 
that we are not in one of them this 
Christmas. We might be much worse off 
than we are. If we cannot be merry or 
happy, let us be at least content. 
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“ ‘The baby got heavier as | tramped through the town, and the boys kept asking if | was the man 
who was walking round the worid for a wager,’” 
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THE PEARLER’S BABY. 


BY ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. H. BUCKLAND. 


the Vanderdecken Bank, about 

six miles east of Thursday Island. 
A whisper had gone through the pearling- 
fleet that fou! play among the rival lugger 
captains had caused the accident. In 
company with the Inspector of the Torres 
Straits Pearl Fisheries we crossed from the 
mainland in a small oil-launch to where 
the lugger squadrons rolled under the 
lee of a surf-washed bank. 

The deck of the big store-ship Aladdin 
was strewn with rotting bivalves and 
tangled headgear. Marine inquiries con- 
ducted within the Carpentaria seaboard 
are often brief and searching. Hauled 
aft by their respective captains, the small 
gangs of Malays and Burghis men were 
submitted to a sharp cross-examination 
by the Inspector. Nothing was elicited, 
however, beyond the fact that the two 
divers had been caught in a tide-rip and 
carried with their fouled air-lines under 
the keels of the luggers. 

Deprived of his glass helmet and rubber 
dress the drowned diver is not good to 
see. Death had come to both men 
through the sudden scouring action of an 
unknown current, and the green shadow 
of its merciless strength was reflected in 
their wide-open eyes. 

A death certificate was granted to their 
captain, and, after the usual formalities, 
we took our departure. In the launch 
the Inspector suggested that we should 
pay a visit to the little township snug- 
gling beyond the distant sand hummocks. 
There had been some talk, he said, 
of a kidnapped baby on the part of a 
man named Morton Hake and his wife 
Janet. 

Heading the launch for a tiny inlet 
between some mangrove jungle, we 
Stepped ashore and _ passed leisurely 
down the crooked street, where a few 
Score pearl shellers and Jdéche-de-mer men 
idled within the low-roofed pak-a-pau 
shops and Chinese gambling-houses. A 
Strange quiet fell upon the township at 
the sudden entry of an officer wearing the 
uniform of the Queensland Government. 


me: divers had been drowned on 


From the close-shuttered opium houses 
streamed gangs of sullen-browed kanakas 
and Malays, ejected for the moment from 
their sleeping-mats and bunks by the 
affrighted proprietors and hasheesh syn- 
dicates. Somewhere beyond the swel- 
tering roofs and casements a Chinese 
fiddle throbbed unceasingly ; while above, 
in an almost livid sky, the sun poured its 
tropic wrath upon the treeless dunes and 
mud flats. 

We found Morton Hake in his hut 
near the beach, a pile of trawling-nets 
about his bare feet. 

Although Hake fished in his spare 
hours, his name figured occasionally in 
the local excise officer’s reports. Some- 
thing had been said of him in connection 
with an illicit still and the tubs of over- 
proof whisky that were nightly smuggled 
aboard the pearling-luggers in the bay. 
Our visit, in the present instance, was 
one of friendly curiosity, and Hake 
seemed to fathom our intentions in the 
shift of an eye. 

He was a strong, blonde man, witha scat 
on his left cheek that might have come 
by way of a slanting kris stroke or a 
casually flung trépang spear. He waved 
us to a pair of empty shell-cases on the 
beach, and we sat down with the thunder 
of surf in our ears. 

“That baby of Black Fogarty’s, 
Hake?” the Inspector began genially. 
“It’s bad enough to hear of you kid- 
napping the Government’s excise duties. 
Pearlers’ babies ought to be left alone, 
you know.” 

A flash of hostility crossed the man’s 
eyes, that changed gradually to an amused 
grin. ‘‘I plead guilty with honest in- 
tentions, sir,” he said in a brogue-mellowed 
voice ; “‘and under stress of provocation.” 

The story of the kidnapped baby had 
already spread across half the Continent. 
Passing from the pearling-fleets it became 
a much-discussed theme among the cattle- 
men of the. Paroo River, where the sun- 
blackened overlanders soon carried it 
south of the Maranoa. 

“Go on, Hake,” nodded the Inspector 
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of Fisheries. ‘The father of the baby is 
known to every police-boat this side of 
Darwin.” 

“ Black Fogarty had no hand in the 
matter, Inspector.” Hake sat beside us 
in the white beach sand, his reef-torn nets 
drawn across his knees. ‘The affair was 
between myself and his wife Kate.” 

‘“The woman who bored a hole in the 
Government cutter last year?” 

“T’ll not say she did that, Inspector, 
although I’ve known her to tear the cheek 
off a man with a mullet hook. — Still, 
Katie Fogarty is no worse than dozens of 
other women in these parts. Her trouble 
was with Maie, the big Fijian girl from 
the Fly River. They quarrelled over 
some cotton trade that Fogarty gave to 
one of her people. 

** Six months ago,” he continued, ‘‘ Maie 
came over to the island to make trouble 
with Katie Fogarty. Maie stood six feet 
in her sandals, and looked handsome 
enough, in her grass skirt and ornaments, 
to turn the head of a mission-house saint. 

“Well, Katie Fogarty happened to be 
strolling along the beach with her baby 
when Maie jumped from her canoe. I 
was passing by the pier with a load of 
fish when Katie hailed me. ‘ ‘ Hake,’ 
says she, ‘be a white man for once in 
your life, and hold my baby.’ 

“** What for?’ says I, pulling up. 

«To give my arms a chance while I 
teach a lesson to this black beauty in the 
grass overcoat. I’m goin’ to uphold the 
dignity of white women in these parts, 
Hake.’ 

“IT took the baby, Inspector, and 
there’s no need to harrow your feelings 
with what happened between Katie 
Fogarty and Maie from the Fly River. 
30th were strong women in the pink of 
condition, but I must say that the woman 
from Ireland made tatters of the grass 
skirt, and turned Maie’s beautiful head- 
dress into a conglomeration of birds’ nests 
and flying feathers, 

“ Beside being umpire, I was com- 
missioned to hold the baby,” went on 
Hake. ‘“ And that eight-mile beach wasn’t 
big enough for them to turn when they 
began swinging each other by the hair. 

“The water-police heard the noise at 
the jetty ; they came up in the launch, 
and*clapped handcuffs on both women 
and bundled them off to the lock-up at 
‘Thursday Island.” 

“And the baby?” 


questioned the 
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Inspector, “ Even the Queensland police 
will not deny a prisoner her baby.” 

Hake flushed to his ear-tips. “TI, too, 
have found the police kind to women,” 
he answered. ‘But the officer who 
arrested Kate knew nothing of her baby. 
The boat was across the Straits before 
Kate herself remembered it. 

* Well, she and Maie got three months 
each for creating a disturbance on His 
Majesty’s foreshore, and for bringing a 
sritish port into disrepute and contempt. 
I was fixed with the child, anyhow ; and 
I felt like a jape walking through the town 
with it in my arms, 

* A crowd of loafers followed, and each 
one asked me to do my duty by it and 
behave like a man. One advised me to 
go to the Dutch mission-house and offer 
it to the little fat minister as a Christmas- 
box. Another said he’d provide the 
crowd with drinks if I could carry the 
baby for three hours without getting cross 
or quoting poetry. 

“The baby got heavier as I tramped 
through the town, and the boys kept 
asking if I was the man who was walking 
round the world for a wager. The leader 
of the mob declared that I was an ad- 
vertisement for a quack doctor, with 
a wagon-load of babies’ mixture for sale. 

“Black Fogarty, as you know, sit, 
was away on the new bank, at Sunday 
reef, working his luggers in double shifts. 
No one expected him home for months. 
And the fathers of families grew indignant 
when I asked them to take Fogarty’s 
baby until Kate came out of gaol. 

‘So there was nothing to do but bring 
the brat home to my wife Janet. I sat 
for an hour under a tree before I could 
make up my mind, for I knew that my 
wife regarded the Fogartys with no 
friendly eye. 

“Where on earth did ye get the bairn ?’ 
says she, when I walked into the hut. 
‘Isn’t your own big mouth hard enough 
to fill without finding another !’ 

“That was Janet’s way, but she had 
a sweeter manner at times. While her 
tongue scolded she warmed a bowl of 
milk on the fire, and rigged a cradle out 
of a new shell-basket lined with platypus 
skin, 

“Instead of going to McKee’s whisky 
shanty that night, I sat with my pipe 
listening to the wife singing and talking 
to the bairn in her arms. 

“** You'll be losin’ some of the fun at 
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McKee’s, Morton,’ says she, walking up 
and down the room with the child. ‘The 
boys Il miss ye.’ 

“*¢Let them,’ says I. 
feeling all the same.’ 

“And so the weeks ran on till the 
monsoon came and work grew slack. 
The boats lay idle inside the bay, while 
the wind slammed the praus and junks 
against the rotten pier. Jordan, the 
storekeeper, turned a sour eye on me 
when!I asked for favours in the way of 
bread and a little sugar.” : 

* And milk at a shilling a pint,” broke 
in the Inspector, with a sudden show of 
sympathy. 

Hake nodded grimly. The bairn 
threatened to drink the township dry of 
milk,” he went on, “there being only 
one cow on the island, and that the 
property of a Chinaman.” 

“There was a report current at the 
time” (it was the Inspector who spoke) 
“that your Janet stole into the China- 
man’s paddock every morning before he 
was awake and helped herself to the 
milk.” 

“True enough,” laughed Hake; “and 
the bairn thrived like a young seal, 
although there was small butter on Janet’s 
bread those mornings. People said we 
were crazy not to hand in the brat at the 
lock-up to its rightful mother. 

“But Janet thought different. ‘’Tis 
only a month or two to wait,’ says she. 
‘And we'll keep the little one from the 
black shadow of the gaol, where the bad 
men from all the islands are crowded 
together.’ 

“And so we kept Black Fogarty’s baby 
out of the fever-trap of a cell, where its 
mother lay through the bitter months of 
the monsoon. But the bad season passed, 
and one morning before daylight Janet 
crossed to Thursday Island in our boat, 
and waited by the big gaol gate for Katic 
Fogarty to come out. . 

“At six o’clock the warders opened the 
spiked door, and the first to come forth 
was a lame Jap with a bandaged head. 
Then a couple of kanakas came out, 
singing with joy as they felt the clean air 
from the sea blowing in their faces. 

“Janet kept close to the big stone wall 
until Katie stepped from the gaol gate, 
her wild eyes looking right and left down 
the empty road. Janet called her, and 
they stood for half a minute watching 
each other like a couple of ewes. 


‘It’s aisy I’m 


or 
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“*T have something for ye, Kate 
Fogarty,’ says Janet at last; ‘and but 
for my man, Hake, it’s the number of its 
grave I’d be handin’ ye.’ 

“Kate sat by the road hugging the 
bairn, and walking with it up and down, 
talking, babbling like a human being let 
out of a cage. Janet cried with her for 
no particular reason. I think she was 
sorry for the rough, ill-tempered woman, 
who had been locked in a stone cell with 
a crowd of ruffians and cut-throats adjoin- 
ing her, - 

“They parted friendly enough, but 
Janet suffered most when she returned 
home and looked. at the empty shell- 
basket. A week later came news of 
Black Fogarty and his pearling-luggers in 
from the banks at Sunday Island. Men 
talked of nothing else but Fogarty and 
his wonderful haul of golden-edge shell. 
Whisky flowed through the town, until 
boys and old men lay drunk at the pier- 
head. 

“Janet sat beside me at the hut door 
brooding over the bitter, foodless days we 
had passed, and, worst of all, the little 
empty basket in the corner. For she had 
grown to regard the little one as her own 
during the long wet nights of the mon- 
soon. A fisherman came by with news 
of Black Fogarty’s wild ravings about his 
wife, and the baby that had been stolen 
while she lay in gaol. I was certain 
that a lot of drunken nonsense had been 
told to Fogarty—talk likely to set him 
at my throat after all the good we had 
done. 

“On the night after Fogarty’s home- 
coming we heard a step outside the door ; 
Janet looked out, and then faced me white 
and trembling. 

“* Fogarty lying in wait outside in the 
scrub,’ she said. 

‘**[ stood up, and passed to the door. 

“*¢'Take your rifle!’ Janet called to me. 
‘The animal you’re going to meet is mad 
with liquor !’ 

“*T can kill him without a rifle, Janet.’ 
And out I went into the mangroves to 
Black Fogarty, the man who had shot 
half a tribe of aboriginals six months 
before on the Gascoyne river. He was 
standing in the shadow of a crooked tree 
that had arms outstretched far over the 
water. A giant of a man he was, with 
the hands of a gorilla and the stoop of 
one. 

“*Ve took me cub, Hake,’ says he, 
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without shifting. ‘I’m here to pay yez for 
the throuble ye went to.’ 

“Tf you paid him with most of your 
black blood, Fogarty, you would still owe 
him a debt!’ cried Janet from the hut 
door. ‘Go, hide your bad face this 
night !’ 

‘‘Fogarty shifted, and I heard his 
breath come and go. I threw myself 
forward to stop his mad rush, for I knew 
him to be the toughest fighter in the 
fleet. ’I'was the tree shadow bothered 
me as I saw his hand go down to his 
knife-sheath. 

“ “Thewomen hereabouts have tongues,’ 
says he at last, ‘but this I'll give ye for the 
service rendered.’ 

“°Tis his joking way of giving me the 
knife, I thought, as I stood ready to break 
his knee with a straight kick the moment 
he leapt out. 

“His fingers fumbled at the knife- 
sheath, as though his thumb was digging 
for something at the bottom. 

“This for a Christmas greeting, Hake; 
hold it tight, man, for ’tis worth the eye 
of a king.’ 

“T'was not a knife-stal) he offered for 
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a Christmas gift, sir, but a pearl as big as 
the knuckle of your hand—a pearl that 
was full of milky whiteness and matchless 
orient. 

“Take it,’ he says, ‘and tell Janet to 
come and see the bairn sometime.’ 

“He was gone before I could speak. 
We did not see him or Kate again. 
Still”—Morton Hake rose with the nets 
hanging from his shoulders, and smiled 
in the face of the Inspector—‘ the pearl 
was more than we expected, sir. The 
price it fetched bought us a new boat and 
set of sails.” 

Hake accompanied us to the jetty, 
where Janet, a tall, good-looking Scotch- 
woman sat knitting in the bows of a 
newly painted fishing-yawl. 

We saluted her deferentially, marvelling 
at the unexpected impulses that guide 
these rough toilers into paths of humanity 
and forbearance. A babel of voices 
reached us from the slow-drifting pearling- 
fleet, where the sun turned the oily waters 
into gouts of crimson and opal. 

Hake and his wife stood in the bow of 
the yawl, waving their hands until the great 
oyster-bank shut them out. 


THE DANCE OF THE LEAVES. 


U P and down, 
Russet and brown, 
Through Winter sunshine glancing— 
Leaves of June, 
Withered so soon 
To the wind’s mad tune are dancing. 


They may not stay, 
So, up and away, 


In whirling 
Leaves 


steps advancing— 
of June 
Withered so soon, 


5 


. 


To the wind’s mad tune are dancing. 


Now for the fun— 
Rustle and run, 
Misfortune’s buffets chancing, 
Kor the dustman’s broom 
May prove your doom, 
And end in gloom your dancing! 


VBowWw Yowow 


Maup A. BLACK. 
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THE MUFFIN-MAN. 


ITH strong strides 
And long swings 

He divides 
‘The gray noons 
From the evenings, 
The suns from the moons, 
As he slithers and slides 
With muffins and crumpets 
*Twixt street and street, 
Each one narrow 
And straight as an arrow, 
From door-mat to door-mat— 
Flat feet, 
Flatter hat— 
His tea-cakes he trumpets 
With a hot-tea-ring 
And a rolled ding-a-ding. 


He will come 

When you're sitting at home 
By the half-drawn curtain, 
And the day’s blue-grecn 
And half-uncertain 

Betwixt and between 

Dinner and tea. 


You sit but not stir, 

Hear but not see. 

Snug by the fire 

You curl in your chair— 
Pretend you don't care 

As he wanders and trumpets 
‘* Muffins and crumpets!"” 
In the gray air. 


Not that you couldn't— 
Just that you wouldn't. 
And calling the fellow 


Mens raising the window... . 


He has gone. 

A faint tinkle 

Seems almost to sink all 
Sound but itself, 

As it mounts slowly, 
Fitfully, lowly. 


I turn from the fire 

And the comforting grate 
And the books on the shelf 
And the orange-peel plate 
And stroll to the light, 


Thro’ the gray-white 
Of the dim day 

I watch him retire 
Away and away, 

Out into space... 
‘Then he 

And the green cloth 
Of his apron 

Both 

Whisk round the bend, 


A great hunger seizes me, 
Freezes me, 

I might send... 

Phat means ringing 

And saying... 

There's the fire playing 
And singing... 


Heigho! here's the evening. 


HERBERT FARJEON, 












“*8ay now,’ said Blissett, ‘have you boys ever seen a ghost?'” 
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REAL GHOST STORIES. 


TAKEN Down By CLIVE HOLLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WAL PAGET. 


? | ‘HE big old studio, which the long- 
haired painter, Allen Jamieson, 
occupied in a block of buildings 

near the Rue de la Grande Chaumiére, 

was bright with the light from a hanging 

Rochester lamp and warm from the stove 

which Jamieson had stoked to a red-hot 

glow in honour of the gathering of the 
little social co¢erie which met at various 
studios on winter evenings for discussion 


out of his pipe against the zinc scuttle of 
the stove, “but I was converted, boys, 
nearly ten years ago when I first came 
over here. If you like, I'll tell you the 
story.” 

Little Camille Vigneron, who was 
rather a neurotic though a pretty little 
girl, also a model who had sat during the 
last two years to many famous artists of 
the Quartier, shivered her way a little 




































of Social, Art, and other matters, or the 
telling of stories, while thick smoke from 


closer the stove, and, with a soft southern 
accent, mildly suggested that Jamieson 
the pipes of all the men present made its should turn up the light. But Jamieson, 
way up to the rafters. who was very comfortably ensconced 

On the December night of which we’ in an arm-chair which he had with an 
speak snow lay outside on the old tiled ingenuity bred of a somewhat slender 
roofs and gables of the houses opposite, exchequer constructed out of a cheap 
white and shining, and in the streets below _ packing-case, refused to move. 
grey with shadows cast by the houses, “T shall call my story,” said Blissett, 
and here and there soiled by the feet of slipping his pipe into his pocket and 
belated pedestrians. leaning backward in his lounge chair, 

In the studio were gathered Jamieson ; 
Ivan Kolnsky, a Pole ; Hans Baumer, a 
German law student ; Willie Carlisle, an 
English medical student; Paolo Zucci, 
an Italian painter; George Blissett, an 
American student ; Marie Robert, a model 
at Colorossi’s, and several others. 

“Say now,” said Blissett, as a cold gust 
of wind entered the studio in company 
with little Inez Borjona, who gave lessons 
on the guitar in the day-time and often 
good-naturedly posed for one or other of 
the coterie of an evening, “have you boys 
ever seen a ghost ? ” 

In the silence which followed Marie 
shuddered with apprehension, whilst Hans 
Baumer gavea great guffaw of incredulity, 
which sent the half-empty glasses on the 
table ringing. ‘Then, out of the discussion 
which followed, proceeded a series of real 
ghost stories (at least they were evidently 
real in the opinion of their narrators), 
which, told in the studio now half in gloom 
—for Paolo Zucci had theatrically turned 
down the lamp—were creepy enough to 


‘THE HAUNTED STUDIO OF THE RUE 
DE VAUGIRARD.’ 


“When I first came to Paris,” said 
Blissett, commencing, ‘‘I had, like the 
rest of us, plenty of belief inthe possibilities 
of Art as a means of earning a decent 
living—somewhat shattered during the 
last few years,” he interjected with a 
laugh, ‘‘and, although my capital consisted 
chiefly of miscellaneous knowledge picked 
up in the Art Schools in my native town, 
and an elaborate painting kit with which 
my maternal uncle had thoughtfully pre- 
sented me, I felt that I must have astudio. 
But, as you very well know, even in these 
days studios were not easy to find at a 
rent such as I could afford to give. I 
searched in all the usual purlieus of the 
Gare du Mont Parnasse, and in the little 
streets at the back of the Luxembourg, 
but I could find nothing in the way of a 
studio, the rent of which did not spell for 
me starvation in the near future. 


make Inez thrust her hand through “One day, however, I happened to be i 
Carlisle’s arm and Marie shiver close buying a tube of burnt sienna at the little 


shop at the corner when old Binet, whilst 
wrapping it up in blue paper, said, 
‘Meester Blis-sett, I have heard of an 


alongside Ivan Kolnsky. 
“T usen’t to believe in ghosts,” said 
Blissett thoughtfully, knocking the ashes 
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atelier for you—just the thing ; it is along 
way, vraiment, but so sheep—veray sheep.’ 

“T told M. Binet that that was just the 
ticket for me, and I left his shop with the 
address scrawled ona piece of paper and 
set off that very hour along the Rue de 
Vaugirard in search of it. 

“After a long walk past all sorts of 
waste plots I came to a small block of 
studios, and found No, 13 4s. It looked 
dilapidated, and, to tell you the truth, 
boys, I did not care for the number. 
But those who haven’t a horse mustn't 
mind riding a donkey, and so I rang the 
concierge’s bell, and when the old fellow 
came out, blinking in the autumn sun- 
shine, I told him what I wanted. 

**T thought a strange expression flitted 
across his face when he heard my errand, 
but his countenance was not, at the best, 
a very expressive one and the expression 
passed like a cloud across the sun. A 
minute later he was smiling and bowing 
and entering into a long rigmarole of the 
advantages of the studio, its good light, 
and, above all, its low rent. The place 
proved to be in not a bad state of repair, 
although the windows were very dirty, 
and the studio itself wanted a thorough 
clean down. ‘Thrown in with the rent, 
too, were several articles of furniture, and 
in a corner lay a pile of hangings which 
would come in useful, whilst on the floor 
was a_ large-sized Eastern-looking rug, 
almost big enough to call a carpet, which 
was quite smart-looking but for a big 
dark stain in one corner. At one end 
of the studio was a flight of stairs leading 
up into a small attic-like room which was 
intended for the sleeping apartment. 

“To cut a long story short, boys, I 
cottoned on to that studio and took it 
right away. It was a fine, big place about 
ten metres long by seven wide, and had 
a good north-west light, and the rent was 
only a matter of thirty francs a month— 
about half what I had expected. 

“T moved in two days later, cleaned 
up the place, and thought myself in 


clover. ‘lhe weather was very cold at 
the time—it was the beginning of 


November—and I soon found that my 
little cock-loft was tarnation chilly, so I 
moved my bed into a corner of the 
studio, rigged up some gas pipe, and 
made a sort of cubicle with some of the 
hangings I had found in the place, so 
that all was smart and tidy. I guess, 


boys, you laugh at the idea of smart and 
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tidy, but in those days I was a rare chap 
for ‘a place for everything and everything 
in its place.’ ‘That sort of thing wears off. 

“T soon made some acquaintances ; 
but, as I spoke French pretty poorly and 
they spoke English even worse, lengthy 
conversations were out of the question; 
and, although I noticed that several of 
the chaps who rented the other studios 
seemed surprised at my taking No. 13 ds, 
they did not say much. Nor did I at- 
tach any importance to the fact that old 
Georges, the concierge, for the first few 
mornings after my moving in, seemed 
mighty anxious to know if I was com- 
fortable. 

“On the night of November 2oth I 
walked back with two chums after 
spending the evening with them in the old 
Closerie des Lilas and parted with them 
in the court. ‘The weather was bitterly 
cold, and so I. turned in early, having 
stoked up the stove to prevent my 
freezing in the night. I had a small 
kerosene lamp which I kept on the chair 
at the bedside, as I frequently read after 
turning in. 

“On this particular night, as on most 
other cold ones, I left the end curtain of 
my cubicle drawn aside, which gave me a 
partial view of the studio and also of the 
corner where the stairs were, in the dim 
light afforded by the stove and by my 
small lamp. 1 must have fallen asleep, 
for I was waked up by what I took to be 
a sharp rapping on the outer door. 
Waking with a start, [ sat up in bed and 
listened, and I so distinctly heard the 
rapping continued that I called out, ‘ Who 
goes there?’ ‘Then it ceased ; and, as I 
sat up in bed, I became aware of a most 
extraordinary nervous feeling, such as | 
had never experienced before, and then, 
overhead, I heard somebody cross the 
floor of the little attic and the patter of 
bare feet, as though some one was ap- 
proaching the well-like opening in the 
ceiling, up to which the stairs led. 

“T cannot describe to you, adequately, 
the extraordinary sensation of fear which 
suddenly seemed to seize upon me. ‘The 
footsteps continued, and then I saw, 
coming through the ceiling, a pair of 
white feet, which were evidently those of 
a woman, followed by the whole of the 
figure, which slowly descended the stairs, 
robed in a white night-dress. In the dim 
light it was impossible for me to see 
exactly what she was like ; but for several 














minutes I felt sure that some woman had 
made a mistake in the studio, and the 


figure I was watching was flesh and 
blood. 
“This much I saw: that she had a 


profusion of dark hair, which fell over her 
shoulders, and she was rather above the 
average’ height. I seized the lamp, 
actuated by a desire to get out of bed 
and see what had happened. I determined 
not to speak for a minute or two, but to 
watch what happened ; and, in seizing the 
lamp, I moved it, so that a fairly bright 
patch of light fell on the bottom of the 
staircase and illuminated it. The figure 
advanced, and, as she reached the bottom 
step, I saw her face—a singularly beautiful 
one—absolutely colourless, and ghostly 
in its strange, unsubstantial look. The 
woman hurried as though to go to the 
door; but, as she reached the corner of the 
carpet, she suddenly threw up her arms, 
as though to avoid a blow, and staggered 
backwards. 

“T held my breath, and listened for the 
crash of her falling body upon the floor ; 
but it never came. I seized the lamp, 
and—I do not mind owning up—shaking 
with fright, hurried to the spot. There 
was nothing to be seen but the dark 
stain on the corner of the Eastern rug. 

“T rubbed my eyes again and again, 
and wondered whether 1 had not been 
dreaming ; but my nerves were so on the 
jump, and the whole thing had been 
so real, that I knew I had been fully 
awake when I heard that figure descend. 
I admit that I was in such a state of 
nerves—for which I could not account, 
as I was not often taken that way—that 
I hadn’t the pluck to ascend the stairs 
and search the attic. In the morning, I 
felt inclined to laugh at the experience ; 
but Georges’ inquiries were even more 
solicitous than usual, and I told him my 
night’s experience. 

“He had a bundle of letters in his 
hand when I began the story, and, when 
I got to the knocking on the studio door, 
he let them fall in a cataract, and threw 
up his hands in dismay. 

“*Tt is poor Marie Villiers again,’ he 
said. ‘Ah, m’sieu, hers was a sad 





histoire.’ 

“And then the story and the reason for 
No. 13 dis being so long untenanted, 
and offered at so low a rent, came out. 

“Briefly, it was this: Three or four 
years before the studio had been let toa 
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painter, named Greville. Marie, his model, 
had formerly been employed by a talented 
but vagabond sort of a fellow, named 
Castello, whom she had thrown over on 
account of his cruelty and drunkenness. 
One night, about three years before I rented 
the place (the night of November 2oth), 
Greville had left Marie at home and gone 
to see a patron on the other side of the 
river—in a street somewhere off the Rue 
St. Honoré. Castello, who had, doubtless, 
planned his revenge, and had waited for 
the opportunity, knew of Greville’s de- 
parture. The latter was detained very 
late, and, in fact, did not return to the 
studio till midnight.. When he reached 
it he found the outer door ajar and the 
studio in darkness. Surprised, he called 
for Marie, and, receiving no answer, he 
entered it, and, striking a light, almost 
stumbled over her prostrate body. ‘Think- 
ing she might have fainted, he stooped 
down, and—the match went out. His 
hands, as he felt her face and body, 
became suddenly wet, and he became 
alarmed.. He sprang up, lighted a candle 
which stood on a small table just inside 
the door, and then he saw that his beauti- 
ful model had been stabbed to the heart, 
and was dead. 

“Nothing was ever discovered of the 
person who had done the deed. But 
old Georges remembered a man of the 
build of Castello passing the lodge about 
ten o’clock, and hearing a knocking on 
one of the studio doors; and Castello, 
when searched for, had disappeared. It 
was evident that Marie had got up out 
of bed and descended, thinking that 
Greville had returned, and that Castello, 
or some one, had stabbed her after she 
had thrown open the door and was re- 
treating back towards the staircase. 

“So great an impression did this ghost 
make upon my mind,” said Blissett slowly, 
“that I moved out of No. 13 d¢s within 
two days, and sacrificed thereby a month’s 
rent—a thing that a chap who was 
pretty well on towards penury would not 
do for a trifle. What say you, boys ? 

“For years,” added Blissett, refilling 
his pipe, “No. 134s remained unlet, 
and the last time I was in that direction 
there was some talk of pulling it down.” 

Inez shivered, and murmured sym- 
pathetically, ‘‘La pauvre jeune”; whilst 
Hans Baumer looked incredulous. 

“T can never explain what I felt,” said 
Blissett, catching sight of Baumer’s fat, 
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round, and unemotional face; “but I 
tell you, boys, not for a thousand francs 
would I have stayed in 1347s for an- 
other week. I would have left it the 
very next morning if I could have man- 
aged to do so.” 

Marie tapped her little foot against the 
stove, and said slowly, “I, too, my friends, 
can tell a strange story. Will you hear 
it?” 

* Oui, 
shouted. 

“* My little history I shall call, 


oui, commencez,” they all 


“©THE TRAGEDY OF THE CRYSTAL.’ 


“Some years ago,” said Marie in her 
low, soft voice, with a’ preliminary pat 
of Kolnsky’s hand, “ I knew a girl named 
Jeanette ; she was very pretty, and she 
loved one named ‘Thomas Boucher, who 
was employed by an agent de change 
not far from the Place de lOpeéra. 
Jeanette was, oh! so faithful to Thomas, 


but, 4é/as / he was so gay that she won- ° 


dered whether he was true to her. She 
made me her confidante, and in an evil 
moment I told her of an-.old woman 
named Grand’mére Veteaux who lived in 
the Rue de Monsieur le Prince, and whom 
great ladies went to consult. 

“One night Jeanette came to me very 
distraite because Thomas had not met her, 
as he had promised to do, for two even- 
ings. ‘ Marie,’ said she, ‘we will go to 
Grand’mére Veteaux, and, if she tells me 
that Thomas is unfaithful, then it is the 
end of me or of him.’ Jeanette,” ex- 
plained Marie, “‘ was from the South, and 
in the South one’s blood runs hot if one 
is a woman who has a faithless lover.” 

Marie paused. 

Then she continued, ‘‘ We went along 
the Rue de Monsieur le Prince to 
Madame Veteaux, and. we entered the 
little doorway which led into the court- 
yard where she lived. Up the flight of 
stairs we climbed, and knocked on the 
door of her apartment. Though Madame 
Veteaux, whom some people called an 
old sorceress, lived in so poor a house, 


her apartments were most richly fur- 
nished. A little girl, her maid, came to 
us, and told us that Madame would be 
with us in a few minutes; and, almost 
before we had time to look round the 
room, which contained many beautiful 
and wonderful things, an old lady came 
in. So old was she, indeed, that she 
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had to walk with a stick, and was so bent 
that one had almost to stoop to see her 
face. S 

‘“** Ah, mesdemoiselles,’ she said, ‘ you 
have come to see me because you have 
lovers. Very well, then, tell me what you 
want,’ 

“T shook my head, and she gave a 
strange little croaking laugh, and glanced 
quickly at Jeanette, who blushed so red 
that even in the dim light I could see 
her face and neck were scarlet. Bidding 
us to be seated near a table, Madame 
rang a little silver bell and summoned her 
maid, who came and placed something on 
the table, over which was thrown a piece 
of black velvet. Then Madame asked 
Jeanette many questions, and she smiled, 
I thought, at times ; because Madame was 
very old, and Jeanette so very young— 
so young that it makes her little Aéstoire 
even more sad. 

“ And then,” continued Marie, quick- 
ening her tones, “ Madame drew off the 
cover from the object on the table, and 
we saw it was a great round glass thing. 
And then Madame bent forward and 
looked into it, and smiled, and wrinkled 
her face more, and blinked her eyes, and 
then said, in a far-away voice, addressing 
Jeanette : ‘You have not told me what 
your lover is like, but I will tell you. 
He is tall and dark, he is dressed in a 
dark grey suit, and he has a_ heavy 
watch-chain, and to it is attached a 
curious coin. He has grey eyes, and 
over one eyebrow is a slight scar, and his 
black moustache is straight and pointed.’ 
Then there was a pause—and Jeanette, 
who was leaning forward with her hands 
on her knees, flushed, and her eyes 
sparkled, and she almost held her breath. 
Then .Madame, continuing, said, ‘He 
walks very uprightly, for he has passed 
his military service,’ and, after another 
pause, she said, ‘he is now walking across 
some open space, and on his arm 1s 
hanging a pretty girl with fair hair.’ 

“Jeanette gave a little gasp, and I 
noticed the colour went from her face. 
‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, ‘Ze méchant/ But 
Madame, I cannot believe it. It cannot 
be possible, after all, for has not Thomas 
told me that he loves none but me— 
oh, scores of times? and have I not 
told him that if he loved any one else I 
would kill him or myself?’ ‘ 

‘Madame Veteaux gave a queer little 
laugh, more a chuckle than a real laugh, 




















and said, ‘Come, my child, you are like 
all the rest ; you do not believe me until 
I prove my words. Come quickly, look 
into the crystal for yourself.’ 

‘Jeanette did as Madame told her, and 
I saw her eyes dilate as she gazed. Ina 
moment she almost let the crystal fall, 
and she cried piercingly, ‘It is he! It is 
true! Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! he is kissing 
her. Oh, the traitor, the traitor!’ 

“And then Madame was only in time 
to save her precious crystal ere Jeanette 
swooned. 

“Madame said to me, ‘Your poor 
friend is like many another who consults 
me, mademoiselle. They come to ask 
me the truth, and when I tell it them— 
well, they are sorry-—oh! so very sorry— 
that I have done so.’” 

Marie paused in her narration to wipe 
her eyes, for she was a sympathetic littie 
soul, and then she went on: 

“We left Madame and” (with a little 
moue) “ten francs behind us, and when I 
parted from Jeanette, at the corner of 
the Rue Jacob, she was crying bitterly. 

‘That night,” said Marie, with a 
shudder, “as I lay in my bed in my apart- 
ment in the Rue de l’Université, I was 
suddenly awakened by a feeling that 
some one was in the room. I opened 
my eyes, and at the foot of the bed stood 
Jeanette, white as a ghost, and with her 
dress clinging to her as though it were 
soaking wet. Her hair fell in a cascade 
over her shoulders and face, and only her 
large eyes, mournful\—oh ! so mournful— 
stared at me out of the tangle of hair. 
‘Jeanette!’ I cried—‘Jeanette! Aon 
Dieu! Speak to me, Jeanette!’ 

“* But the figure remained silent, though 
I fancied the lips moved. 

“T must have screamed,” continued 
Marie, “for when I again opened my 
eyes, Mlle. Celestine, who was a dancer 
in the corps de ballet at the Opera, was 
bending over me in a fright. She oc- 
cupied the next apartment to my own, 
and, hearing me scream, had come in to 
see what was the matter. 

“*There ! there!’ I cried, ‘ there is my 
Jeanette, ma pauvre ami.’ But she could 
see nothing, nor could I, for Jeanette was 
no longer standing at the foot of my 
bed.” 

_Marie wiped her eyes, and there was 
silence for a moment or two, and then 
she continued : 

“That night poor Jeanette was drawn 
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from the cruel river, and placed in the 
horrible Morgue. She had seen ‘Thomas 
after leaving me, and they had quarrelled. 
He had told her he no longer loved her, 
but the fair-haired girl she had seen in 
Madame Veteaux’s crystal. And then 
Jeanette, doubtless mad with grief and 
despair, had hurried to the Quai Voltaire, 
and then had done what so many 
other girls have done before her—jumped 
into the dark water which flows eternally 
beneath the Pont du Carrousel. 

“Several times,” said Marie, with a 
shudder, “did Jeanette’s spirit visit nve— 
her friend. Always with the sad eyes 
and garments, which clung to her beauti- 
ful form in wet, close, clinging folds.” 

When Marie had finished her story no 
one seemed incredulous, and even Hans 
Baumer’s face had a look of thoughtful 
interest, in place of cynical disbelief. 

Paolo Zucci broke the silence. He 
was a handsome, middle-aged man, upon 
whom we looked as one regards a master. 
He could paint, and he was also what 
many another Italian artist is-——a poet and 
a musician. 

“Ah!” said he, “this little history 
which Marie has told so_ touchingly 
reminds me of a strange incident in far- 
away Florence. If you will bear with me 
I will tell you the story.” 

Paolo Zucci was a born narrator, for he 
had dramatic gesture, facial expression, 
and elocutionary gifts of a high order. 

“ T shall call my story,” said he, “which 
happened many years ago, 
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“ At the time of the occurrence I was 
studying painting in Florence, and, having 
been fortunate enough to sell several 
pictures, I was in a position to rent a 
really good studio in Borgo S.S. Apos- 
toli. In Florence one can frequently 
obtain the services of most excellent 
models at quite a moderate rate, but I 
had always had a penchant for the em- 
ployment of those who were not actually 
professionals, as I disliked working from 
models whose features or figures might 
be met with on the canvases of other 
artists. 

“Tn a little by-street off the one in 
which my studio was situated was a 
small shop at which the people of the 
neighbourhood were accustomed to buy 
macaroni and other provisions. Pietro 
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Morini, the proprietor, had a_ beautiful 
daughter, Francesca, one of the most per- 
fect types of pure Italian beauty that I have 
ever seen. During the visits I made to 
the shop, for I did a good deal of my own 
cooking of the simpler kind, I got to 
know Francesca well, and in the end I 
persuaded Pietro to allow her to sit for 
me for one of the figures in a picture I 
was then engaged upon, the subject of 
which was the somewhat well-worn one, 
‘The Rape of the Sabines,.’ Francesca 
found the occupation to her liking, and 
certainly no painter ever had a more 
beautiful or more complaisant model. 
She seemed to appreciate in a lightning- 
flash any pose that was suggested, and 
she certainly was tireless in her desire to 
please and assist me. 

‘With whatever may have been at the 
back of Pietro’s mind regarding the possi- 
bility of my perhaps in the end marrying 
Francesca,” said the speaker slowly, “I 
had nothing to do; but perhaps-—who 
knows what might have happened had 
things turned out differently ? 

“* My ‘ Rape of the Sabines’ was sent 
to Paris, and got hung in the old Salon 
more years ago than I like to remember. 
And then I painted Francesca as the 
central figure in a large composition, the 
subject of which was ‘The Birth of 
Venus.’ She had about this time been 
sitting to me, on and off, for several days 
in each week for quite a year, and I had 
paid her a sum which Pietro considered 
adequate. 

“One day, when she was sitting in a 
flood of beautiful sunlight which played 
hide-and-seek in her dark hair, and turned 
the olive shadows of her skin almost 
golden, I laughingly said, but with 
warmest enthusiasm, ‘What should I do 
without you, Francesca?’ The colour 
deepened in her neck and face, and for 
a moment or two she let her eyes drop 
and said not a word. And then she 
replied, ‘ Ah, Signore Paolo, so long as 
I am worthy of your brush you will not 
have to do without me.’ And then she 
laughed a low, musical laugh which used 
to send my nerves vibrating, so beautiful 
was it. ‘Even if I were dead, Signore 


Paolo, I should come to sit for you.’ 

‘* Months afterwards I remembered what 
she had said. 

“ Well,” continued Paolo Zucci, “ time 
went on; my picture was finished and 
was sold for a large sum. 


I frankly admit 
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that the exquisite central figure for which 
Francesca had sat, and which I had painted 
inspired by her charm and exquisite loveli- 
ness, had more to do with the price of the 
picture than the artist’s rendering of the 
subject. 

“Francesca seemed to lead me on from 
height to height of ambition, and a wonder- 
ful subject suggested itself to me, of a 
single figure of a woman typical of the 
sufferings the sex has borne since the early 
days of the world. I told Francesca what 
I had in my mind, and she seized the 
idea with wonderful intelligence and en- 
thusiasm. 

“The picture progressed. It was the 
figure of a woman seated upon a pinnacle 
of rock in a vast solitude with a subdued 
twilight closing in around her. I had got 
well on with the picture when one morning 
Francesca, always so punctual, did not 
come. I fidgeted about the studio, 
nervously trying to block in some of the 
background, cleaning up, and generally 
killing time; and in the afternoon, as 
Francesca was still absent, I put on my 
hat, went out, and rapidly made my way 
to the little street, leading off Via Calza- 
joli, in which her father’s shop was 
situated. 

‘All the way I had a presentiment of 
coming ill, and just as I reached Fran- 
cesca’s home I remembered, with a start, 
that for the last few days she had not 
seemed to be in quite her usual good 
health. Pietro Morini was standing at 
the door, with his hands in his pockets, 
smoking a cigar, and, before I could 
address a word to him, he exclaimed, with 
emotion, ‘ Ah, signore, this a bad _busi- 
ness—a very bad business.’ 

“In a very few words I was in posses- 
sion of the facts. Francesca had, the day 
before, returned home complaining of 
illness, which very rapidly developed into 
a type of virulent fever, and now lay 
delirious in a little upper room over the 
shop. 

“There is no occasion,” said Paolo 
Zucci, “for me to weary you with an 
account of her illness, but it will suffice 
for me to say that it soon became evident 
it could only have one and a fatal termin- 
ation. On the afternoon before Francesca 
died I was summoned to her bedside to 
find her quite conscious, though a mere 
shadow of her former self. 

““* Ah, Signore Paolo,’ she said weakly, 
‘I am indeed grieved for you, and the 




















trouble my illness has caused your work. 
But never mind,’ she said, with a flash 
of her old spirit—and she drew my head 
down so that she could whisper in my 
ear—‘ remember what I told you months 
ago.’ 

“That night,” continued Paolo, “ just 
as the sun was staining the palaces of 
Florence and the old weather-worn walls 
with a ruddy glow, Francesca closed her 
eyes upon earth. 

“ For several days work was impossible. 
And I wandered through the streets like 
some one who has suffered an irreparable 
loss. And then one afternoon (believe 
it or not, I cannot explain it) as I sat 
dejectedly before the picture wondering 
how I could complete it, I became 
conscious of some other presence in the 
studio. And, mes amis, as I sit here, 
when I looked round to the throne upon 
which Francesca was wont to pose, she 
was sitting there, just as she had last 
sat for me the afternoon before her 
illness. 

“Needless to say, 1 seized my palette 
and painted feverishly and rapidly lest 
this vision—or whatever the sceptical 
may choose to call it—should fade 
away, 

“There was not much to be done to 
the picture when Francesca died, and I 
painted on in feverish haste until the 
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THE OPENING OF 


JE had been friends for many years, 
Had danced and golfed together ; 
But—when I spoke of love, she 
frowned, 
And introduced the weather. 


So, having failed by word of mouth, 
Through fearing to offend her, 

In black and white my fond desires 
I nerved myself to send her. 


I called next night. 
stairs,” 
Her brother said—“ near snoozing. 
Oh yes, run up; or come with me 
To something more amusing.” 


“Yes, Gwen's up- 
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light faded, and, when I turned for a last 
look at the ghostly model, she had 
vanished. 

“This, mes amis, occurred for three 
days, and I was enabled to complete the 
picture, and then, as the last touches 
were put and I stood back to look at 
my work, I fancied I heard the voice of 
Francesca, soft and low, saying, ‘ Signore, 
it is well finished, and now I can rest.’ ” 

There were tears in Paolo’s eyes as he 
concluded his story, and not one of us 
were cruel enough to cast doubt upon 
the vision of Francesca which he was 
positively sure he had seen. His only 
ending comment was : 

“* Mes amis, 1 do not seek to explain, 
and I merely add that, although for many 
years the image of Francesca Morini has 
remained clear in my mind, the vision of 
her ghostly visitation to me has never 
been repeated.” 

When he had finished, Marie was 
weeping. She was an impressionable little 
soul, and so affected was she that she 
declared it impossible to venture home 
without Ivan Kolnsky to escort her 
through the labyrinth of dark streets, 
which provided a short cut to her little 
apartment au cinguieme. 

And the departure of Ivan and Marie 
broke up the party, for we had all had 
enough of ghosts for one night. 


THE ENGAGEMENT. 


I found her in a firelit room, 
No sound betrayed my coming, 
Though she might well have heard the 
lilt 
My coward heart was drumming. 


I softly stepped behind her chair— 
What moment could be better? 
Her chin was propped upon her hand, 
3efore her lay my letter. 
She seemed to dream with half-shut 
eyes, 
And, all my fears dismissing, 
I pressed a kiss among those curls 


‘That nature grows for kissing. 


She started, blushed ; and then I heard 
A murmur—scarcely louder— 
“ How can you care to kiss my hair? 


Are you afraid of powder?” 








“Then he hid his face in reverence. When he looked up again, the chapel wag 
thronged with the swarthy jolk that were the Wise Mens retinue,” 
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BY MARIE-LOUISE EGERTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. H. SHEPARD. 


T a little past two o'clock on the 
A morning of the Epiphany, Ian 
Cameron and his collie dog passed 
from the warm shelter of their hut 
into the stormy darkness without. The 
man closed the door carefully behind 
him and paused a moment on the thres- 
hold to listen. To the left was the 
tumble-down stable where the sheep were 
folded for the night. He heard one bleat, 
and wondered tenderly which of the flock 
had heard its shepherd stirring. 

Just below him, on the right, was the 
sea loch. He knew the waters of it must 
be churned to milky whiteness, for in 
the pauses of the wind his sensitive 
Highland ear could catch the hiss of 
the foam as it leapt on the rocks. 

Except for the sound of the wind and 
waves, absolute silence reigned. Even 
Ian’s own footfall was muffled in the 
carpet of snow which glimmered palely 
under the dense black of the sky. 

There was not another human dwell- 
ing for many miles around ; Ian Cameron 
stood alone in the awful desolation. He 
looked into the dark and windy vault 
above him. ‘There was no fear in his 
heart, only a great peace. 

“In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” said he 
softly to himself. 

Then, holding his lantern in one hand 
and his stout stick in the other, he started 
across the snow in the swinging stride of 
his race. 

Ian Cameron was going to Mass. It 
was but a few times in the year that ‘he 
could enjoy this, the one intense pleasure 
of his uneventful life. ‘The parish was so 
vast and straggling that the priest could 
not come often to the little chapel on 
Ben Fiuchta. ‘The Christmas service 
was held in another church far away, but 
Father Macneil always came over the 
hills on the Feast of the Epiphany to read 
the Gospel of the Three Kings to th: 
score of peasants who gathered there 
together from their distant huts. 

These days upon which he could hear 
Mass were red-letter days in Ian's life— 


GOLD, FRANKINCENSE, AND MYRRH. 
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days to be looked forward to throughout 
the months he spent in solitude. Every 
evening, as he knelt before the rude 
crucifix which hung over his hearth, his 
mind went back to the last service he had 
attended in the mountain chapel, and 
he prepared his simple heart for the next 
time. 

As the shepherds of old never doubted 
but that the Babe on Mary’s knee was 
in very truth the Messiah, so did this 
shepherd of to-day bow himself in adora- 
tion before the Consecrated Host, be- 
lieving—not with a dull, half-conscious 
faith, but with the rapture of the mystic— 
that here was God indeed. 

This was the magnet which drew Ian 
from his warm bed on such a night ; this 
was the beacon which guided him over 
the rugged way. ‘The snow was falling 
thickly now, and, hardy Northman though 
he was, he could advance but painfully 
and slowly. The flakes drifted into his 
eyes, and gathered crisp and unmelting 
on his beard and hair and in the fur of 
his sheep-skin. The wind blowing from 
the sea was salt upon his lips; the bitter 
cold of it stopped his breath as he climbed 
upon the higher ground. ‘The snow 
parted under his tread, and his foot 
slipped on the sheet of ice below. ‘lhe 
dog beside him whined with the pain of 
his numbed paws. 

Sixteen miles lay between him and his 
destination, and, though Ian in his eager 
piety counted them as _ nothing, the 
journey was to prove a formidable one 
to-night. 

‘The shepherd and his dog stumbled 
along through the darkness and_ the 
blinding snow, scarcely knowing if they 
were on the right way, though the road 
was so familiar to them both. Several 
times indeed Ian was obliged to retrace 
his steps. Once in a lull in the wind he 
was startled to hear the roar of the sea 
rising under his very feet, as it seemed 
‘The path to Ben Fiuchta led away from 
the coast, and he knew he should have 
been far inland by this time had he 
followed the beaten track. He laid a 
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sudden hand on the neck of his furry 
companion and drew him back from 
the dangerous lip of the cliff. It was 
none too soon. 

As Ian turned away from the coast, 
anxiety seized him for the first time that 
night. It was not a fear of the death 
which often befalls travellers in that 
country which made him clutch his staff 
till the veins on his massive hand swelled 
like whipcord ; it was not that which 
brought the sweat in great beads to his 
forehead. He was well aware of the 
danger of his pilgrimage, but there are 
heurs when a man’s life seems to him 
but a trifle beside the attainment of his 
desire. 

This was the thought which chilled his 
heart : 

“Tf I cannot gt on faster than this, I 
shall be late for Mass.” 

It was but for a moment, however, that 
he doubted. 

‘God will help me,” he said to his dog. 

It seemed to Ian that he walked over 
the hills for a hundred years, slipping 
often in his feverish haste, and sometimes 
falling. ‘The snow balled upon the soles 
of his feet ; his legs were numb up to the 
knee. And always, as he struggled along, 
a prayer went up from his heart, over and 
over again, with the simple faith of a 
child : 

‘*O Lord, let me not be too late! O 
Lord, let me not be too late!” 

It was still pitch dark when he at last 
scrambled up Ben Fiuchta and drew near 
to the chapel. From the open door a 
pale light beamed; the patch of snow 
that it illumined was all trampled. With- 
in there seemed a deep silence. 

‘There was anguish in Jan’s soul as he 
stumbled to the door and looked in. A 
lantern was placed on the floor of the 
chapel, which was quite empty, except for 
one old woman who busied herself care- 
fully covering the altar with a red frieze 
cloth. 

“Is that you, Mairi Macdonald ?” said 
the shepherd. 

His voice sounded hoarse and unfami- 
liar in his own ears. 

“Ts the ” he faltered ; then began 
again. ‘You'll not be telling me, Mairi, 
that the Holy Mass is over?” 

“Over this half-hour,” said the woman 
shortly, “Why, it’s turned six o’clock. 





It’s far away Father Macneil will be by 
this time.” 
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The shepherd answered nothing. — He 
stood brushing the snow from his gar- 
ments on the threshold of the chapel. 
Then he walked slowly up the little aisle 
and met the woman as she came down 
from the altar. 

Mairi picked up her lantern from the 
sanctuary steps and held it up in a trem- 
bling hand to inspect the new-comer, 
The light of it fell on both their faces, 
Hers, meagre, wrinkled, and yellow  be- 
neath the plaid shawl that covered her 
head ; his, rugged and square-jawed ina 
tangled setting of tawny beard and hair— 
acommon-place face enough, yet redeemed 
from common-place by the eyes, that 
were sea-llue, far-seeing, and mysterious. 

“It’s never Ian Cameron!” said she, 
as she peered at him through her narrow 
lids. ‘And did you come all that long 
way over the hills from your own place 
this awful night? Why, man, you might 
have met your death.” 

“‘T was not afraid of that,” said the 
shepherd quietly. 

Something in his expression awakened 
a vague pity in the old woman. 

“Ye think a lot of your Mass,” she 
went on. “I’m thinking it will be a sore 
trial to you to miss it.” 

“Tt is a trial, Mairi, it is that,” Ian 
replied. ‘Then, after a minute’s silence : 
“Were you going to lock up the church?” 

“T was.” 

“ Will you give me the key? I'll lock 
up. Ill bide here a bit, and then I'll pass 
by your cottage on the way home and 
give the key back to ye.” 

** But, Ian, that’ll be out of your road.” 

** A few miles more or less will make 
no difference now, Mairi, and I’m fain to 
rest me a while and to pray.” 

Mairi fumbled in the bosom of her 
dress, found the key and handed it over 
to her companion. ‘Then she wrapped 
her shawl closer round her head, and left 
the church without another word. 

Ian was alone in the old chapel. His 
own lantern, on the stone floor, cast a 
pale light upwards, and threw grotesque 
shadows on wall and roof—shadows of 
the patient dog, of the praying master. 

Ian thrust his hand into his pocket and 
drew forth a rosary. As he murmured 
Ave after Ave, while the beads slipped 
slowly through his fingers, he struggled 
with the depression which was dulling all 
his powers of thought. In vain he strove 
to meditate on the tender mysteries of 




















Bethlehem ; the ever-increasing sense of 
his disappointment came between him 
and his prayers. 

It was with almost a feeling of rebellion 
that he remembered how earnest had 
been his preparation for the Holy Com- 
munion he could not now receive, how 
strenuous his battle with the elements on 
his night journey. He had asked God 
to Ict him be in time. God could do 
everything. Was He not Lord of the 
winds and the snow? It almost seemed 
as though Iie had sent His stormy 
ministers to block his way. Yet that 
way led only to God’s house. 

As the shepherd’s mind wavered thus 
between doubt and prayer, he was startled 
out of his quiet by a sound which cleaved 
the silence of the snow as light cleaves 
darkness. Out on the white hills some 
one had blown a horn. It must be a 
horn, thought Ian, yet the tone of it was 
strange, and it echoed unwontedly round 
the little chapel and died away sweet 
and shrill and weird upon the wind. 

‘The collie started and began to bark. 
The shepherd closed his fingers round the 
beast’s long warm nose. 

“Ts it a Christian dog you are?” he 
whispered, “and barking in church.” 

He wanted to listen. 

The blast of the horn was not repeated, 
and for a while all was silent once more. 
Presently there rose the muffled thud of 
many footsteps in the snow— footsteps of 
men and beasts, said Ian to himself, as 
the trampling sounded close about the 
door of the church. 

He heard a grunt and. the .heavy 
breathing of animals, and then, with a 
dizzy sense of strangeness that yet was 
not fear, he heard a quick sentence 
spoken in a deep, vibrating voice. ‘lhe 
words fell quite distinctly, like dropping 
pearls ; but what could the language be ? 
It was certainly not good honest Gaelic, 
neither was it English, nor Latin such as 
the reverend father spoke when he stood 
at the altar. 

For the first time Ian turned and 
looked at the door. It was shut, but 
there was a noise of fumbling at the 
latch. With a quick movement it was 
flung open, and a blaze of light flooded 
the church. ‘Two tall figures stood on 
either side of the entrance, holding torches 
which flickered in the wind. ‘The light 
fell on their black faces and shining teeth, 
on the leopard skins which clothed their 
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muscular bodies,:and was reflected in the 
copper and silver bracelets that clasped 
their arms. Over their shoulders a camel 
bobbed his head and twisted his uncouth 
lip in fear of the sputtering torches. 

Ian knelt on, paralysed with wonder. 

There was a pause. Then Jan saw 
three men pass through the open door. 
The first that came was old, and the hair 
and beard were white about a face that 
seemed at once dark and transparent. As 
the shepherd looked at him, he thought 
of one of the clear, cold brown streams 
that ran among the hills beside his hut. 
Even so pure, so dark, and so austere 
was the countenance of this old man. 
He was wrapped in a purple mantle that 
was stiff with gorgeous embroideries of 
gold and precious stones. Ian’s eyes 
widened with astonishment, and _ his 
understanding lost itself as in a maze 
of jewels and colour. Presently he 
became conscious that he was gazing at 
the old man’s hands, and marvelling at 
the beauty of the slender fingers that held 
a gold cup in their aged, tremulous clasp. 
From the cup there drifted a pungent 
odour—a perfume too sharp and sad to 
be called sweet. 

A little way behind him walked two 
others. He on the right was a man in 
the prime of life, full of strength and 
vigour. “ As it might be the father of a 
mighty family,” thought the shepherd. 
A gold circlet bound the thick waves of 
his black hair, great gold rings hung in 
his ears, and in his hands and heaped 
in his arms and pressed against his bosom 
he carried shining vessels of gold; ewers 
and bowls and goblets of strange work- 
manship. 

He on the left was but a stripling lad. 
He carried a silver vessel, through the 
pierced lid of which there rose little 
clouds of incense. 

“That will be even sweeter than Father 
Macneil’s incense,” said lan Cameron to 
himself. 

As the thought crossed his brain, the 
youth turned and looked at him, and 
smiled. ‘The smile was of a tenderness 
so divine that the stranger’s whole face 
seemed alight with it. ‘The poor shep- 
herd was amazed at his condescension, 

“He smiled at me, and yet they must 
all be kings, I’m thinking.” 

Then, suddenly, a sentence passed 
through his mind, in a flash of memory so 
vivid that he seemed to see the words 
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written in fire. It was a phrase from the 
Mass of the day, which he had read by 
his cottage-hearth the night before in his 
mother’s old missal. 

‘* All they from Saba shall come bringing 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” 

“The Three Kings from the East,” 
said Ian. 

Then he hid his face in reverence. 
When he looked up again, the chapel 
was thronged with the swarthy folk that 
were the Wise Men’s retinue. They 
knelt quietly in rows in the old familiar 
benches, this strange company. ‘The 
Three Kings had passed up the worn 
stone steps of the sanctuary and were busy 
at the altar. The youngest of them re- 
moved the red serge that covered the 
linen cloth; the man with the gold 
circlet laid down his precious vessels on 
the floor and made a careful selection 
from the pile. He chose out a golden 
goblet, a bowl, and two small ewers. ‘The 
goblet he placed upon the altar and 
covered it with a rich veil which he drew 
from his bosom. One of the dark-visaged 
slaves slunk up the aisle, bearing two 
leathern bottles, and poured a little from 
the largest into one of the ewers. 

‘“* Water,” thought Ian. 

As the slave filled the second ewer 
from the other bottle, a heavy scent of 
wine greeted the shepherd’s nostrils. 

The white-haired King then stationed 
himself at the foot of the altar, and his 
two companions stood on either side of 
him. 

*‘ Introibo ad altare Dei,” said the old 
man, raising his hands in prayer. 

“They are saying the Holy Mass,” 
thought the shepherd, and all his soul 
was swept with a tide of joy. He felt 
inexpressibly comforted. 

‘Thus, amid the silence of that unearthly 
congregation, amid the perfume clouds 
that ever drifted from the censer, the 
solemn sacrifice was offered. ‘The minis- 
trants at the altar were wrapped in a light 
of their own. Ian watched the old King 
elevate the consecrated wafer, saw him 
prostrate in adoration before it, saw him 
lift the goblet to his lips and drain the 
precious draught it held. 

Then the youngest of the heavenly 
strangers turned from the altar and 
descended to the sanctuary rails. 

There he paused. In one hand he 
clasped the golden chalice; the other 
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held a fragment of the Holy Wafer. He 
looked atIan. ‘The shepherd understood, 
and, rising, went up to the altar and knelt 
down. As the youth placed the Host 
between the shepherd’s parted lips, their 
eyes met once more in a long glance— 
tender and wise were the eyes of the King, 
and those of the peasant were innocent 
and trusting like those of a grateful child, 
In that glance Ian read the wordless 
message that the youth would have. him 
know. 

‘We, too, came from afar to seek Him.” 


The shepherd returned to his place and 
remained a long while absorbed in rap- 
turous thanksgiving. His heart was 
bounding within him, so full of joy was 
he. How tender, how kind was the God 
he served—the God, Who, in His infini- 
tude, had still care for the humble peasant 
in his disappointment ! 

When Ian at length raised his head, 
the glorious company was gone. The 
chapel was empty ; that was the cold grey 
dawn which stole through the narrow 
window. ‘The collie dog was nestling 
close to his legs. 

He took up his cap and lantern, rose, 
and came down the aisle. At the door 
he dipped his forefinger in the holy-water 
stoup and made the sign of the Cross, 
He genuflected once towards the altar 
and then went out and walked down the 
hill. 


“Here is the key, Mairi, and thank 
you,” said Ian. 

‘The woman peeped at him through 
the half-open door. ‘I’m obliged to ye,” 
she said. 

As she stretched out her hand to take 
the key, she turned her head sharply and 
sniffed the air two or three times. “ How 
do you come to bring the smell of summer 
with ye this bitter day ?” she demanded. 
“The smell of your clothes is like my 
lavender beds in June.” 

Ian looked at her gravely. 

“I’m going now,” he observed. ‘‘ Good- 
day to ye, Mairi.” 

Mairi Macdonald watched him as he 
strode off over the desolate white moor- 
land. 

“It’s crazy I am this morning,” she 
muttered. ‘But a minute ago I thought 
the man had a light about his head.” 








































“VOTES FOR WOMEN!” 


BY VIOLET A. WILSON. 





$f 
EN little suf- 
fragettes 
for a vote did 
pine; 
One went off to 
see the King, 
and then there 


were nine. 
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Nine little suf- 
fragettes as 
prisoners of 
state; 

One said she’d 
starve herself, 
and then there 
were eight. 
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Eight little 
suffragettes 
shouting 
“Votes for 
Women!” 

One slapped a 
voter’s face, 
and then there 
were seven. 
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Seven little 
suffragettes 
using whips 
and sticks; 

One was bound 
to keep the 
peace, and 
then there 
were Six. 
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Six little suf- 
fragettes at 
Westminster 
atrive; 

One got left be- 
hind, and then 
there. were 
five. 
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Five little suf- 
fragettes 
struggling 
with the law; 

A bobby carried 
one away, 
and then there 
were four. 
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Four little suf- 
fragettes tried 
to ride a gee; 

One, alas! was 
kicked off, 
and then 
there were 
three. 
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Three little suf- 
fragettes a 
portrait went 
to view; 

One remained 
to label it, and 
then there 





were two. 
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Two little suf- 
fragettes— 
supporters 
had they 
none; 

A mouse fright- 
ened one 
away, and 
then there 
was one. 
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One little suffra- 
gette found it 
dull alone; 

She got married, 
and thenthere 


were none, 
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BALLADE OF THE LONELY MAID. 
BY HELEN TAYLOR. 


’M weary of sweeping and baking 
And sewing from morning to night; 
I’m weary of sleeping and waking, 
I’m weary of dark and of light. 
My sisters their love-letters write, 
And daily their sweethearts they see— 
They fondle and kiss in my sight— 
But no one comes courting of me. 


And when all the others are taking 
Their fill of their love and delight, 
I lie in my chamber a-shaking, 
And counting the wearisome flight 
Of the hours, till at last in a fright 
I rise and fall low on my knee 
And ask of kind Heaven, “Is it right 
That no one comes courting of me?” 
My heart is alone in its aching ; 
The battle is hardest to fight 
Just now when the hawthorn is breaking 
In blossoms of red and of white. * 
My blossoms so fair and so bright 
Will fade like a flower on the tree, 
Will wither and perish of blight— 
For no one comes courting of me. 


ENVOY. 
O, Mother of Mercy and Might, 
I offer a candle to thee, 
Look down on my pitiful plight— 
For no one comes courting of me! 

















THE MISSING WORD. 


BY DESMOND COKE. 


I. 
5 ae piety,” declared the Duchess, 
i 


“is close upon immoral.” 
“Such piety as what?” Lady 
Cecilia looked up rather wearily from 
her marquetry. 

“As Mordaunt’s. Here’s a letter from 
him. All ‘1fI may say so’s,’ ‘ Pray believe 
me’s,’ and ‘ D.V.’s.’? I cannot understand 
the boy. What does he want? Why is 
he like that ?” 

“T expect it’s his nature, mother.” 

“Nature! Vature! Why, he’s a 
Fitzmahan! He’s my son. ‘That’s what 
I complain of. If he were a Smith of 
Streatham or Robinson of Royal Oak, 
I shouldn’t mind; but he’s a Fitzmahan ! 
He has money; he has birth. . It’s 
pure contrariness. He can afford to be 
fast. Why, his present life is within the 
reach of any one with the fortune of a 
cabby and the conscience of a Noncon- 
formist !” 

“ Poor Mordaunt ! I dare say he’s quite 
happy.” Lady Cecilia threw the remark 
out as she emptied a viol of oil upon her 
dragon-bearing blotter, and began to rub 
it in. 

The Duchess snorted. ‘“ Happy! 
Really, Cecilia, what extraordinary views 
you.have! You’re almost as bad as he 
is, if I’d let you. Do you suppose Mor- 
daunt’s sole duty in life is to be happy ? 
He’s inherited your poor father’s fortune, 
and he must live up to it. I’m sure your 
dear father lived quietly enough towards 
the end. I don’t believe half England 
knows there 7s such a thing as the Duke 
of Ardath, except through seeing mentions, 
lately, of the Dowager Duchess ; and now 
Mordaunt’s burying himself in Bayswater 
Bayswater, Cecilia !—and putting ‘ D.V.’ 
after every other sentence. If he’d even 
put ‘humanly speaking,’ it would be a 
little less disgusting. But I know what it 
is—it’s his name. I warned Cecil at the 
time ; but he wouldn’t listen. One would 





have thought that a man called ‘ Cecil’ 
might have profited by a life-experience ; 
but no, he insisted upon ‘ Mordaunt ’— 
and ‘Cecilia’! 


Why, one might as well 


expect that a Mordaunt would be human 
and amusing as that an Eric would 
turn bigamist! . What did you say, 
dear ?” 

“JT said nothing, mother,” answered 
Cecilia, taking up the sand-paper. 

“But you don’t agree—I can see that 
from the noise you're making over your 
abominable marquetry. I can’t imagine 
why you want to do that work at all. I 
call it middle-class—particularly upon 
Christmas morning.” 

Scorning to defend her taste, Cecilia 
harked back to the point at issue. 

“No, I don’t disagree ; it’s only I don’t 
understand. I can’t see what you want 
Mordaunt to do or be. Do you want him 
to be wicked ?” 

“ Wicked! Of course not! 
you get these ridiculous ideas? I wish 
you'd listen, child. What’s the use of 
asking questions if you start rubbing that 
horrid, graty paper directly I begin to 
answer? Do you suppose I should want 
Mordaunt to be wicked? I only want 
him to be human, not a prig. It makes 
me blush to hear him among other men. 
I can’t imagine what he’s like over the 
wine, when: conversation gets—I mean, 
when the ladies are gone. ‘That’s why 
I never ask him to my dinners now: he 
talks like an embryonic parson. Why, 
the other day, I waited till he had tennis- 
shoes on, and then stamped—accidentally ! 

upon his foot, to see what he would 
say.” 

“And he said—— ?” 
inquiringly. 

“No; he didn’t! He said he ‘ hoped 
I had not twisted my ankle or otherwise 
injured myself.’ ” 

Cecilia raised the sand-paper from the 
board for an instant, and looked up, 
laughing, at her mother. 

* Did you want him to say—the other 
thing ?” 

The maternal feeling suddenly surged 
over the Duchess. She felt ignominiously 
aware that she had humbled herself before 
her daughter, and at the thought she 


How do 


Cecilia paused 


became stern and indignant. 


“ Certainly not. I don’t know what you 
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mean, Cecilia; and besides, I loathe 
swearing. I should be very angry if 
Mordaunt add. Only, you see, he doesn’t. 
That’s just it.” 

“J see!” said Cecilia. 

Her mother glanced at her, and sus- 


pected the hasty murder of a smile. “If 
you émsist on sand-papering,” she said, 
with great dignity, collecting her be- 


longings, “I shall sit in the library ; 
but, in any case,” she added, with seeming 
inconsequence, “it’s no use talking about 
Mordaunt swearing, because it’s just 
exactly what he’ll never do. If a burglar 
blew his head off, he’d only say, ‘ Well, 
fancy!’ If Mordaunt ever says anything 
stronger than ‘ Dear me!’ I honestly be- 
lieve the world will cease to move upon 
its axis—or /s it a pole?” 

And with these words, she closed the 
door, outside. 


Ei. 


“ Mord,” began Cecilia—and Mordaunt 
wriggled at the name—‘“ Mord, why don’t 
you ever swear?” 

“Why should I?” he said. 
use of it?” 

His sister racked her brain for twenty 
seconds. ‘‘ What’s the use of anything?” 
she asked conclusively, and in the flush of 
victory smudged the eye of a marquetry 
sea-serpent. ‘Mother thinks it’s vulgar 
not to,” she went on. 

“And I think it’s weak-minded 70,” 
came the careless answer from behind a 
paper. 

“Mother says that you're a Fitzmahan 
and ought to live uptoit. Voblesse oblige— 
at least, she didn’t actually say that, but 
it’s the sort of thing, and she objects to 
your living in Bayswater, too.” 

“It’s Hyde Park,” replied Mordaunt, 
fired with local patriotism. ‘And besides, 
where does she want me to live? I can't 
see this suburb is much better than Hyde 
Park. I dare say it was all right long ago; 
but now motor-buses run to it, and it’s a 
common sort of a place. Mother had 
better think about herself before she calls 
me vulgar. I’d rather live in Bayswater 
than talk in Billingsgate !” 

Cecilia flared up. “That's right, Mor- 
daunt—that’s like you. Thraw mother’s 
poverty in her face! It’s different for her: 
you've got the property, and you could 
live properly at home, and not in Bays- 
water at all; but mother hasn't anywhere 


“What's the 
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but this. But I don’t see what that’s 
got to do with it. You've only drawn me 
on to that because you know you're in 
the wrong about the swearing.” 

“In the wrong!” repeated Mordaunt, 
* How can I be in the wrong ?” 

“I don’t know: that’s what I can’t 
understand, and want to. But mother was 
very angry, and I’m sure you are.” 

Mordaunt laughed bitterly, and then 
restrained the words that rose. “I don’t 
think,” he said, in the tone which so an- 
noyed the Duchess, “that this is a very 
good topic for our Christmas morning, 
Let us be friends to-day, at any rate.” 

So, with a little sigh, his sister went 
back to her sand-paper, and that noise 
alone was heard in the room for fully 
thirteen minutes. ‘Then the sound of a 
bell startled them both, suddenly. 

“The post! Very late,” said Mordaunt, 
and drew out his watch. 

Cecilia scowled. ‘‘More Christmas 
cards,” she said. ‘‘And I never dare 
burn them unopened, because one of 
them might be a cheque. . . . Not that 
it ever zs; but still x 

But the steps that drew near were not 
those of a housemaid who bears Christmas 
greetings. Susan, pale and heaving, burst 
into the room. 

“Oh, sir,” she cried —“‘oh, sir, such awful 
news! I ’ardly like to tell you, that I 
don’t.” 

“Susan, don't be stupid!” from Cecilia. 

** Oh, sir, there’s a man come to say as 
an ’orrid motor ’as run into your’s, sir, 
outside the door, and ’as smashed it to 
smithereens. Them’s ’is very words, sir, 
begging your Grace’s pardon.” Susan 
struggled back to etiquette. 

Cecilia looked curiously at her brother. 
How would he accept the blow? He was 
hard hit, evidently. Disgust, anger, 
sorrow, flitted on his face ; and as Susan 
vanished, his mouth opened. 

“Tut, tut!” he said drearily. 

It was at this moment that the Dowager 
Duchess sailed into the room. ‘‘ Here’s 
the jar, Mordaunt, you want to take away,” 
she had said, before she noted something 
to be wrong; and then, “Why, what's 
the matter?” 

“ My car’s wrecked.” 

“Wrecked ?” She halted in dramatic 
horror, and her appropriate gesture, hands 
upraised, let the Nankin jar drop heavily 
upon the floor, It bounced dully and f:ll 
into pieces, 























“D—dash!” cried the Duchess, and 


then looked at Mordaunt. His lips 
worked silently. 
“Oh dear!” he said at last. ‘“‘And I 


was told it easily might fetch a thousand. 
Now it’s worth hardly anything, of course. 
Oh dear !—oh dear ! How horribly annoy- 
ing !” 

“* Horribly annoying!’” fumed the 
Duchess, like one with a grievance. ‘ I’ve 
broken your best heirloom ; and if you 
were half a man, you’d say so. ‘ Horribly 
annoying !’—and ‘oh dear!’ You make 
me altogether angry. Leaving your car, 
too, outside the gate, like any grocer with 
his morning-cart. . . .” 

“Kverything’s gone wrong,” Mordaunt 
murmured. ‘I shall get back to town, 
and dine with Sartoris.” 

“Get back? How?” Cecilia asked 
dryly. “lhe motor seems no use !” 

“You won’t get a cab out here,” added 
the Duchess, “on Christmas Day, and 
there are no trains, and our coachmen are 
revelling somewhere—of that you may be 
certain. One is a slave on a bank holi- 
day—if this is one? You'd better stay 
and dine, dear, though really, if you mean 
to be so irritating ——” 

“T shall catch a 
Mordaunt, almost angry. 

Cecilia stretched a hand towards a 
leaflet. “Only just,’ she answered 
breezily. “‘On Christmas Day the last 
road car for Piccadilly Circus will leave at 
4pm.’ It is now three minutes past.” 

“It may be late,” cried Mordaunt, and 
on the instant was off pell-mell for the 
door. His course was swift but wobbly, 
and he collided with a Jacobean chair, so 
far to the furniture’s advantage and so 
little to his own that he recoiled and stood 
still, hand to knee-cap, murmuring. 

It was such a moment as marks a turn- 
ing-point in life. The two spectators did 
not miss its import. 

Cecilia learned forward. ‘The Duchess 
stood up, poised expectantly. 

Words bubbled up to Mordaunt’s down- 
bent head. 

They strained their ears to listen. 
heard at the same instant. 
Mordaunt said, “ Dear me!” 





motor-bus,” said 


Both 
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Mordaunt was in luck at last: the bus 
was late. 

As he limped down the drive, he could 
see its trail of dust travelling, like train- 
smoke, on the road. 

Really, now that he could catch it, he 
was not certain that he wished to. The 
idea of returning to town had only been 
born in an instant, the fruit of a passing 
annoyance. Sartoris might easily be out ; 
the tables at the restaurants all taken. 
Much better to stay and dine at home. 
The troubles were over now, and every- 
thing would be all right. 

He did not want the motor-bus. 

He wished that he had missed it. 

JVow he had no excuse for staying, 

unless by an abject climb-down or a most 
blameworthy lie. No, he must go. 
And suddenly, as he thus meditated, he 
realised that this was not so easy. He 
reached the drive-gate, just as the bus 
jolted round the corner close beside it. 
‘The driver was in record-breaking mood :— 
the roads were clear ; and was he not free 
for the evening, so soon as he reached 
Piccadilly Circus? He was for paying no 
heed to the hails of single passengers. 
He rattled madly on. 

Mordaunt, fired by the spirit of his 
martial forebear, the first Duke of Ardath, 
stepped on to the road, in front of the on- 
coming motor. 

The driver tooted. 

Mordaunt leapt aside. 

‘The bus—the empty bus—the bus he 
did not want—flashed by. 

Mordaunt forgot he had not wanted it. 
He had signalled, shouted, waved, got on 
the road; the bus was empty, almost ; 
and the fellow would not stop. 

Mordaunt, unused to motor-buses, felt 
the full sting of the injustice. He stood 
there, fuming, in a cloud of dust, like any 
ordinary man, 

This was an 


outrage. He—he—he 


would—he would write to the papers. 
He would — the fellow— the fellow 
Thought refused to work. 

“—__!! xx ?? 
Mordaunt. 
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“‘Then a voice broke out hoarsely. ‘Falling sparrows!’ it said; and tried to laugh away a groan.” 
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of Christmas Eve, Straight-Flush 

Davis brought the mail to Car- 
vers Camp. The “campers” had to 
send to the settlement for their letters, as 
the postman declined to adventure him- 
self at the camp. er contra, most of 
the diggers declined to adventure them- 
selves at the settlement, since it had 
come under the rule of an active Vigil- 
ance Committee. So their correspondence 
was a month in arrears, when Davis 
volunteered to fetch it. He had never 
played poker at the settlement, and there 
was nothing against him except his luck 
at cards. 

The gamblers ceased their gambling, 
and the grumblers ceased their grumbling, 
when he entered the store, and gathered 
round the trestle table where he flung 
the letters. A good many bets were 
made who would claim the various mis- 
sives; for these rarely bore the names by 
which their owners were known at the 
camp. Sam Short took one -directed to 
Mr. Long, Rusher Brown avowed him- 
self as Claude Ferriss, Esq., and “ Fits” 
owned to John Donald. Waster Wood, 
who kept the store, leaned over the table 
in his shirt-sleeves, and selected a large 
envelope addressed in an unsteady female 
hand to Lester Gray, Esq., LL.B. He 
read the enclosed letter and put it in his 
pocket. Then he stared at a huge 
Christmas card which bore in silvered 
letters the legend “ Peace on Earth, 
Goodwill to Men.” There was a picture 
in each corner, and each was labelled 
with a motto or a text. One picture 
displayed a party playing at snapdragon ; 
another presented Santa Claus filling a 
row of stockings; the third portrayed 
a Christmas-tree with candles alight; the 
fourth showed a little girl throwing 
crumbs to some robin redbreasts who 
had settled on the snow. “Nota sparrow 
falleth,” said the inscription underneath, 
“From your loving mother,” the shaky 
hand had written beneath the text. 

Waster looked at the card for a long 
while Then he took a hammer and 
some tacks and nailed it on the wall. 


Ac two o’clock on the afternoon 
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his revolver when 


His hand went to 
some one laughed. 

“If any one feels like being funny, he 
can try,” he remarked, looking round 
with dangerous calm. 

His eyes rested longest on Black Bill 
and Long Tom. If any dared to ex- 
change shots with the most desperate 
man at the camp it would be one of the 
two. But Black Bill had left the card- 
table a second later than the others, and 
he held a hand which he wanted to play 
out. Long Tom’s quickness in covering 
a man amounted to genius; but he was 
a cheery scamp and only quarrelled upon 
provocation. He leaned back on a 
bench with his hands in his pockets and 
his legs stretched out ; and only his eyes 
laughed. 3 

“We're a fine lot of falling sparrows,” 
he observed. ‘If any one likes to throw 
crumbs! Now, look here, Waster: 
you've stuck that card up, ain’t you?” 

**T’ve stuck it up,” said that gentleman, 
“and I’d like to see the man who'll take 
it down.” 

“We haven’t come to the question of 
taking down yet, sonny,” said Long Tom 
cheerfully. ‘*The point is that you’ve 
nailed it up; peace on earth, and falling 
sparrows, and all that sort of thing. 
What a man nails up he’s got to stand to.” 

“*T stand to it,” said Waster gruffly. 

“ Very good.” Long Tom stretched his 
arms lazily. ‘‘You’ve nailed Peace and 
Goodwill to the wall.” He drew out 
his revolver like lightning and covered 
Waster. ‘‘ Peace and goodwill we'll ave 
till Christmas is over; and none of your 
‘yap’ about shooting. Take his pea- 
shooter, boys.” 

The diggers laughed till they nearly 
fell off their “ chairs,” which were packing- 
cases and barrels mostly. 

§Got you fair, Waster,”- they declared ; 
and one plucked that gentleman’s revolver 
from his belt and threw it on the counter. 

“Till Christmas is over,” Waster 
agreed, “‘I don’t shoot ; and how about 
you?” 

Long ‘Tom laughed and put his weapon 
beside the other. 
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“ Peace on earth,” he said, ‘‘and this 
rottenest corner of it! Hand in your 
tickets, boys.” 

The diggers discarded their revolvers 


-one by one. 


“ How about cheating at cards?” one 
asked doubtfully. 

“There isn’t going to be any, you 
chump!” the gentleman notorious for 
straight flushes announced ; and Black 
Bill shuffled four aces into the pack. 

“Best have a fresh deal and _ start 
fair,” he proposed, ‘‘after we’ve had a 
look at the pictures.” 

They wandered over to the card and 
inspected it critically. Rusher shook his 
head several times at thesnapdragon group. 

“That's how we did it at home,” he 
remarked. 

“IT thought I saw Santa Claus once, 
when I was a boy,” the “ Doctor” men- 
tioned. ‘‘ Never knew if it was a dream 
or my old man coming round to fill our 
stockings.” 

‘“* My kiddie sister used to call herself 
the birds’ Santa Claus,” Sam Short ob- 
served. He fingered a black-edged letter 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Lord! we're falling spar- 
rows, as Tom said.” 

“ Let’s have one,” Hoppy Green pro- 
posed, pointing with his finger. He was 
odd in his mind as well as in his legs. 

“A sparrow?” a voice inquired. 

‘A Christmas-tree,” he explained. 

” good idea!” Whistler Jones 
cried, thumping the table. 

Black Bill looked round from his cards 
fiercely. ‘*‘ No swearing over Christmas,” 
he pronounced, “‘ you—you falling spar- 
row! What’s the—the fadding use of a 
Christmas-tree without kids?” He had 
three little children at home, a thousand 
miles away. 

‘““We always had presents for the 
grown-ups too,” Hoppy protested. 

“Hear, hear!” said Long Tom. 
“ Hands up for a Christmas-tree ! ” 

All hands went up amid roars of 
laughter. 

“Who's going to work it?” some one 
asked. 

“Tom and I will arrange it with 
Waster,” Hoppy proposed. 

“Right!” Long ‘Tom agreed cheer- 
fully. “ 

Waster nodded his concurrence. 

“Tt’s cost price for what comes out of 
store,” he promised. “I’m not making a 
—a falling profit out of this deal.” 


’ 














“ Hear, hear!” cried the chorus. 

“Let’s decorate the place too,” Boy 
Burrows proposed. 

** All right, Baby-sparrow,” Long ‘Tom 
assented. The boy was the youngest of 
them in years ; in years only, alas! 

‘They set to work at once at the decora- 
tion. Some cut coloured paper-—mostly 
grocery wrappers—into strips, and pasted 
the strips into rings, and the rings into 
variegated festoons, and hung them across 
the low ceiling of the store. Others 
gathered boughs from the trees and framed 
the gaudy advertisements upon the walls 
with them. Waster  scissored circles 
from tin foil, and tacked them up in 
the form of dotted letters, till he had 
made A MERRY CHRIS—. Then 
the silvery foil gave out, and he finished 
TMAS in shiny black rounds of tea 
wrappings. ‘‘As if you began with 
turkey and ended with pudding,” some 
one observed. 

Meanwhile Long Tom and Hoppy 
collected for the presents, drawing the 
subscriber carefuily away from the pre- 
sentee under consideration. A sub-com- 
mittee went out and dug up a small tree, 
and replanted it in a barrel in the centre 
of the room. Grinning ruffians slipped 
off, one by one, to fetch presents in kind ; 
and other grinning ruffians tried to look 
unconscious of little knots that gathered 
here and there gazing at the presents 
destined for them. At nine o'clock all 
were turned out except Waster and Long 
‘Tom and Hoppy, who labelled the gifts 
and hung them on the boughs. ‘Ihey 
made a dozen candlesticks by driving 
four nails apiece into twelve little squares 
of wood, and inserted “dips” in them 
to light the tree. ‘They put a draping of 
coloured stuff round the barrel, and Hoppy 
constructed a fairy of rag and sawdust, 
with a painted face, and a penholder for 
wand, to stand on one leg at the top of 
the tree. He had taken the precaution 
to stiffen the fairy’s limbs with wire ; and 
as the tree-top persisted in bowing, he 
stiffened that too. ‘Ihey only wanted 
coloured balls, he declared, to make it 
look grand. Waster supplied the balls by 
stringing oranges on thread, and then 
they felt that the effect left nothing to be 
desired. In fact they stood and gazed at 
the tree with a sort of awe. 

“ Makes you remember things,” Hoppy 
remarked, after a long silence. 

‘“‘ Makes you remember a deuced sight 
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too much!” Long ‘Tom cried sharply. 
a 


“ Falling sparrows !” 

He crushed his hat on his head and 
strode out. 

Hoppy looked at the closed door and 
shook his head. ‘I guess he hasn’t got 
so much to remember as some of us,” 
he muttered. ‘“ Falling sparrows!” He 
shuffled ever to the Christmas card and 
regarded it thoughtfully, humming an old 
carol that they used to sing in an old 
church when he was young. 

“Good-night, old man,” he said at last ; 
and he too went out into the night. 
“Falling sparrows!” he whispered to 
himself as he limped along. ‘Falling 
sparrows !” 

When Hoppy left, Waster Wood was 
leaning against the counter, staring at the 
tree and the card. When Hoppy had been 
gone an hour, he stood there still. Some 
of the lamps were faint, and two flickered 
out before he stirred; but he did not 
notice them. Memory burns with a light 
of its own, and Waster had a deal to 
remember. The good memories hurt 
him more than the bad ones. An eagle 
falls farther and harder than a sparrow ; 
and it was a long fall from lester Gray, 
LL.B., exhibitioner, prizeman, medallist, 
“the best man of his year,” “all that my 
son should be,” to—Waster Wood! a 
drunken ruffian behind abar! . . . Worse 
than that; worse than he cared to own 
even in his thoughts. . . . He held out 
his hands to ward off ove memory! And 
when he failed he felt at the place where 
his revolver should be. 

The sight of the heap of revolvers in 
a bay behind the counter saved him from 
himself. 

“No shooting over Christmas!” he 
quoted ; and smiled bitterly. He would 
be slow to draw a trigger on any of the 
fellows, he thought, after they had trusted 
all their weapons to him. “ Waster” 
they called him, and a waster he was; 
but he had played false to himself, not 
to other men. He drew a long sigh, 
covered the Christmas-tree with some 
sheets sewn together, and went to bed. 

Long Tom battered at the door when 
Waster was finishing his toilet in the 
morning. 

“A Merry Christmas, mate!” he said 
cheerfully. 

“Same to you,” said Waster, “and 
a happy New Year; and may my trigger- 
finger wither before I draw on you, mate.” 
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“Same here! ... There’s heen a— 
a falling sight too much trigger-work this 
last year. I was wondering if we could get 
the chaps to settle things more peaceable 
like? ‘There’s money in the old show, 
if they’d settle down to work instead of 
drinking and playing poker three-quarters 
of the time.” 

“'That’s right,” Waster agreed. 

“T’m thinking of laying out to make 
a bit, and taking a run home. ‘The 
governor's turned seventy. He says he’s 
hearty ; but I had a letter from my aunt 
this mail; and she hints that he’s break- 
ing up. I don't know as I’d do him 
much good, if I went home; but he 
might think so. What do you think ?” 

‘**T should go,” Waster answered briefly. 

“ Now you have made a bit, I guess,” 
Long Tom suggested. “I reckon you 
could go home to-morrow, if you liked.” 

“T’ve made a bit,” said Waster ; but he 
said nothing about going home. 

Hoppy called as Long Tom was leaving. 
He carried a small book and a pencil. 
He was making a_-little collection for 
the niggers; blankets and that sort of 
thing, he explained, seeing that there 
was a general feeling that Christmas-boxes 
ought to be given to somebody, and there 
was no one else to give them to; and 
anyhow the black sparrows were pretty 
hard up. Waster gave a liberal sub- 
scription, and promised a discount on 
purchases from store. 

Black Bill was the next to arrive. He 
wanted Waster to write a letter to his 
wife, being no penman himself. It 
appeared from the letter that he was 
working hard and hoped to make enough 
to get home for next Christmas. He 
would be working hard, he explained, by 
the time she received the letter. “ You 
jest keep that shootin’-iron of mine,” he 
requested, “an’ plug me straight if ever 
I touch a card again.” 

Many others called during the morning. 
The Boy was the last to go. He talked 
at random for a long while. ‘Then he 
suddenly asked for his revolver. Waster 
seized him and turned him to the light 
to look at his face. 

“ T’ll break your neck if you don’t own 
up,” he announced fiercely. 

The Boy looked up at the big ruffian. 
Perhaps he was cowed by his fierceness. 
Perhaps he saw something behind it. 
He put his hand in his pocket and drew 
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stage costume—Elsa in Lohengrin in 
fact. 

‘She sent it and asked me to go back,” 
he said hoarsely. ‘‘ She —we were in the 
same company. She doesn’t know the 
things I’ve done since.” 

Waster shook him like a rat. 

“The things you've done!” he roared. 
“You talk about what you've done to 
me!” His face twisted ; and straightened 
out of the twist to a better look than any 
one in the camp had seen on it before. 
**Can the law take you, if you go back ?” 
he asked. ‘The Boy shook his head. 
“Can it stop you marrying her, if you go 
back?” He shook his head again. 

“T’m not good enough for her,” he 
said. “‘That’s all.” 

“That's er look-out,” said Waster 
grimly. ‘Can you earn a living, if you 
go back, and marry her ?” 

“TI can sing,” the Boy stated. ‘Oh, 
yes! JI can get good engagements, if I 
don’t fool ; but—1 did, you see.” 

* Don’t do it any more,” Waster advised. 
“Tl lend you a bit to start, if you're 
broke. Go and—and make the little girl 
happy.” 

‘The Boy sat on a packing-case, and 
spread his arms on a barrel, and buried 
his face between them. His shoulders 
shook. 

“Please God I will!” he vowed. “I 
—I began to go down, you see; and | 
couldn’t stop, and—you’ve stopped me.” 

““T know,” said Waster. “I began like 
that... I didn’t get stopped. That’s 
all.” 

The bar had many visitors in the after- 
noon ; but they drank soberly, and talked 
soberly. Most of them offered help in 
arranging the festivities for the evening. 
Sam Short drew wonderful headings for 
the men cards, Once upon a time he 
had beea considered a rising artist. 
Ferriss arranged a programme of songs 
and performances. He had been a minor 
star at the music-halls ; and would have 
become a star of magnitude, if he had 
not taken to drink. Black Bill ventilated 
the idea of a Vigilance Committee to 
kcep the camp in order; and on the 
whole the suggestion was well received. 
Several of the campers spoke of being 
“home” for next Christmas as if it were 
an accomplished fact. All paid their 
respects to the Christmas card, and 
winked artfully at the covered Christmas- 
tree; and all burst out in approval of 
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Long Tom’s suggestion that they should 
leave their weapons in Waster’s custody 
till the new year, and see how it worked. 

**Shootin’s all very well as an amuse- 
ment,” Boss-eyed Benson commented; 
“but a chap that is sweatin’ to get home 
has to put business before pleasure, as 
the sayin’ is.” ; 

At tea-time Straight-Flush Davis got 
back from an errand to the settlement. 
He carried a good many parcels, and the 
general public were at once turned out 
of the store so that the tree might be 
finished. He had met the President of 
the Vigilance Committee, he announced, 
and that gentleman had been greatly 
amused by the idea of the Christmas-tree. 
He had been thinking of getting up a 
tree for them himself, he said; but it 
wasn’t presents that he had thought of 
hanging upon it ! 

“But he came out handsome, when I 
explained the business,” Davis stated, 
‘‘and sent a travelling-bag to show as 
he’ll start fair next year if we do; and he 
said we’d better give it to the chap he’s 
got most up against.” 

“Waster !” thirty voices roared. 

““T guess that bag’s a ticket to carry 
you through the settlement anyway,” 
Hoppy remarked enviously. 

“Td want a hatful of tickets to get me 
all the way !” Waster remarked grimly. 


They started the festivities at six 
o'clock with dinner. When they had 
cleared away the dinner-things, they 


gathered round the tree in a huge double 
circle to watch the ceremony of un- 
covering; and when the sheets were 
drawn off the applause lasted for five 
minutes. ‘The chorus of praise lasted 
for a quarter of an hour after that, The 
only break in the general good-humour 
was when ‘Turpentine Thompson sug- 
gested that the “fairy ”—which was also 
described as a “ballet-girl,” and an 
“angel” !—represented Waster’s mother! 
Waster was convinced in the end that the 
suggestion was made solely as a compli- 
ment; and, at Long Tom’s suggestion, 
all drank the health of the sender of the 
Christmas-card. When peace reigned 
again Long Tom and Waster mounted on 
chairs and took off the presents and 
handed them to Hoppy, who summoned 
the recipients. One had a knife, another 
a pipe, a third a large tin of tobacco, a 
fourth some socks, and so on till every one 
had received a gift. Straight-Flush Davis 

















had a cigarette-case with the honours in 
hearts enamelled upon it. Black Bill 
had a match-box adorned with a sable- 
beaked bird. Long Tom had a vesta 
box in the shape of a cannon. Waster 
had the travelling bag, and also a puppy 
which Sam Short had tied to the tree 
while the cover was being removed. Sam 
had a pair of pigeons which were put 
there at the same time. They all gloated 
over their presents like children. 

Next a platform was extemporised, 
under the direction of Ferriss, and he sat 
beside it, with a hammer in his hand, 
and announced the various items of the 
entertainment in turn. ’Appy ’Arris, a 
cheerful little Cockney, opened the pro- 
ceedings with a solo on the English 
concertina, and subsequently accom- 
panied most of the singers on that terrible 
instrument. The Doctor gave Mark 
Antony’s oration over Czesar, dressed in 
a table-cloth for a toga. Straight-Flush 
Davis bewildered them with conjuring 
tricks, producing a wonderful poker hand 
from Black Bill’s beard, and then turning 
it into a heap of coin, ‘‘ as Bill does ! ” 

“How about you ?” Bill asked. 

“This is what J get,” the conjurer said; 
and the cards seemed to change before 
their eyes to the vilest hand ever seen! 

Half of the “ campers ” did something or 
other. Last of all the Boy came forward ; 
and he gave them the surprise of the 
evening. 

He hada very rich, well-trained baritone 
voice; and Waster, who had been a 
musician once, recognised a great operatic 
artist. After the first note, one might 
have heard a pin drop, and did hear the 
heavy breathing of the audience. The 
song was this : 


THE CALL. 


There’s a call in the sky, and a call in the sun, 
And a call in the braggart sea, 

And the mischievous stars call one by one ; 
And they called their call to me. 

“Fare!” said the sky ; and the sun said ‘‘ Far!” 
And the sea said ‘‘ where I flow.” 

And a whisper came from each wheedling star, 

“There’s a pleasure-house, and the door’s ajar ! ” 
They called ; and I had to go. 


They call in the wind, and they call in the mind, 
And they call in the blood of youth, 

Till the call of the things we leave behind 
Comes thundering out the truth. 

The call of the sun and circled sky 
And the cuckoo sea to roam, 

The call of the stars so small and sly, 

The call of the wind and mind —They lie! 
lor our heart’s desire stays home ! 
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There’s a cry in the heart, and the heart knows 
best 
The hunger of our desires ; 
O hearth of my own where my soul could rest— 
And / sit by ethers’ fires! 
O call of the sun and sky and sea 
And the wanton stars to roam ! 
O call of the fool—fifty fools !—in me, 
From the hearth where I sat on my mother’s 
knee ! 
The call of the heart is Home ! 


The silence lasted when the song was 
finished. Thena voice broke out hoarsely. 
“Falling sparrows!” it said; and tried 
to laugh away a groan. 

“Pick your —your fad/ing selves up,” 
cried Long ‘Tom, ‘and fly away 
home !” 

The silence was painful for a few mo- 
ments. Then Ferriss tapped briskly with 
his hammer. 

“The last item,” he announced, 
Auld Lang Syne!” 

At last they ceased singing, and broke 
up into little groups. ‘he same words 
were prominent in the discussion of every 
group but one; “home” and “next 
Christmas.” 

The one group was a very silent one. 


“c 


is 


It was gathered round Waster and 
Hoppy. It was Hoppy who broke the 
silence. 


“Waster,” he asked, “ you’re a cleverer 
chap than any one in the camp; and 
you’ve been brought up different. What 
about us poor sparrows that daren’t ever 
fly home ?” 

Waster looked at the men round him ; 
and he looked at the Christmas-card on 
the wall. “If we make this camp a 
decent place,” he said, “we can ask 
our—our sparrows with wings—to fly 
here!” 

That was five years ago ; and the camp 
is no longer a “ camp,” but a town. It is 
named Wood’s Town, after their leading 
citizen. The inhabitants call themselves 
by the curious name of “ ‘The Sparrows ” ; 
but no one knows how they got the name, 
unless it is the two who remain from the 
days of the camp—the “ leading citizen,” 
and the bank manager, a gentleman by 
the name of Green, with an odd pair of 
legs. If they know, they do not tell those 
who ask them ; and they are never asked 
by those to whom they tell their secrets, 
the two women who came across the sea 


and brought ‘‘home” to the broken- 
winged sparrows who could not fly 
home. 
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SANTA CLAUS: NEW STYLE. 
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‘* All the easier to get at the chimney-pots,” laughed Santa Claus, as he went his annual Christmas 
tour round the world in his new flying machine. ‘‘ We must keep up with the times, you know,” 
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E live at the big red house in 
Yalding, and I should hate 
living anywhere else. It is 

not everywhere that there is a. house and 
garden like ours, and a stream to fish in, 
and the real river nota mile away. Besides 
the big garden with the red wall round 
that the peaches and nectarines grow on, 
and you are not allowed to pick them but 
only have them handed at dessert on 
Sundays, and then, of course, you ought 
to take the one next you, regardless of 
size or redness. I would rather have one 
peach that I picked myself, and with 
nobody to see you eat it, than two out of 
a dish and be told all the time what 
you're not to do with your dessert knife 








STORIES AND PICTURES FOR 
THE CHILDREN. 
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“There was a big branch in the way.” 
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HOUSE IN THE WOOD. 


BY E. NESBIT. 


and fork. Our names are Clifford, 
Martin, Olive, Alan, Lottie, and Madeline, 
who is only a cousin, and not exactly like 
us, somehow. What the author is now 
about to narrate happened in the summer, 
A person called Miss Knox was staying 
with us. Father and we don’t like her, 
but mother says she has seen better days, 
and we must be kind to her. We try to, 
but we cannot like her, whatever she may 
have seen. I should say, myself, the 
fairest sights were thrown away on Miss 
Knox. There is an inn on the Sevenoaks 
road called The Bald-faced Stag, and 
the painted sign hangs out in front, the 
baldest-faced stag you ever saw. Miss 
Knox is like that to look at. She always 
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puts every one right, even mother. And 
as for us, she seems to contradict every 
single thing we say. When she has been 
staying in the house a little while every 
one gets restless ; and you feel that it is 
silly to stay at home when there are so 
many other places in the world where 
Miss Knox isn’t. 

“Tt is rum,” said Clifford, who is often 
the one to begin to talk of new objects, 
“how you feel about things. The Knox 
is a vampire, I think.” 

‘*What’s a vampire?” Lotty asked. 

Olive very quickly said, ‘‘ A bat, dear,” 
and winked frownfully through the leaves. 
We were in the Blenheim-orange tree— 
secure from any one creeping up behind. 
I do not mean to say the Knox means to 
be always behind you—but somehow she 
too often is. 

“What I mean 1s,” said Clifford, ‘‘she 
sucks your patience out of you and lives 
on it. That’s why people call her a sweet, 
patient, earnest worker. ‘That beady lady 
who called yesterday in the brougham 
did.” 

“‘Tt’s not so much your patience—it’s 
your temper that goes,” said Olive ; and 
Martin owned that Miss Knox made him 
want to scream and go mad before her 
eyes. “I feel it most at meal-times,” he 
said darkly. 

“Whatever's the use of jawing,” Alan 
said, “ when you know we’ve just got to 
stick it? Let’s go fishing.” 

“ Yes, let’s,” said the others. 

But Clifford did not. “I was thinking,” 
he said, “‘ what if we could build a hut 
in the woods and spend our spare time in 
it like the Swiss Family Robinson ? ” 

No one wanted to go fishing after that. 
There is something about a new house 
that is above rubies. Even a proper 
brick one, and even if you’re not going 
to live in it yourself. But when it comes 
to a house in the woods that you’re 
going to build yourself, rubies are simply 
not in it. 

So we talked about it till tea and 
through tea and after tea, and then 
Clifford said he would be a deputation 
to father about it. He was. And father 
said All right, but where should we get 
the building materials? And I said the 
old chicken-house. And he said All right, 
but the boards were to be scrubbed, 
because hens are not so particular as they 
look outside their feathers, and William 
might do it. William is the under- 
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gardener, and he said it wasn’t his job. 
But he did do it. And then we went to 
look for a place in the woods. 

Father owns about fifty acres wood and 
pasture, and he said we might make our 
house anywhere we liked. He is never 
one to do things by halves, and he went 
with me to Hillick’s and bought us a 
hammer and a lot of nails and some 
screws and a screw-driver and a gimlet 
and an awl. They were Ar, with shiny 
yellowy handles, and he cut K for Kiddies 
on the handles and filled it up with ink 
to show that they were our very own, 
Then he went to Ireland to fish. Mother 
said it was not because of Miss Knox. 
But perhaps mother does not know father 
quite as well as we do. 

Even if we had never built our house 
we should have had a ripping time, for 
mother let us go out all day long and 
take lunch in the donkey and cart which 
are our own. 

It was much more difficult than you 
would have thought to find exactly the 
right place for a house. There was a 
willow wood close by the river; but 
Olive thought it would be damp, although 
your boots only went in about an inch, 
and not right over your ankles as you 
would have thought to hear the way she 
went on about it. Clifford suggested a 
house on posts, like lake-dwellers, but we 
had to chuck it because the cart couldn’t 
get through the wood unless we had cut 
it all down—and we did not want to 
waste time being wood-cutters or carrying 
the chicken-house planks one at a time 
like silly old beavers. 

There was some idea of having the 
house up a tree; and we did actually 
begin in an oak, but there was a big 
branch in the way, and after a whole 
morning we hadn’t got more than a 
couple of inches into it, and then the 
saw stuck—and Martin thought he could 
get it out and broke it. So we bor- 
rowed another saw and gave up the tree. 
Part of the saw is still embedded in that 
branch. Antiquarians in later years will 
find it and think it so interesting. 

And then, after three or four days of 
as first-class exploring as ever I wish to 
see, we found it. Not just the place for 
a house, but. . . 

It was like this. Our noble steed was 
unharnessed and tethered in a_ grassy 
spot with a few nettles in reach, because 
we know donkeys like them, and though 
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“We made a path over these prostrate infidels right up to the downstairs window, and looked in.” 
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ours always eats grass instead, we never 
know when he may feel that he simply 
must have a nettle. The girls were 
arranging the lunch on another grassy 
vicinity. Alan had got hold of the ‘‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson,” the only book we 
allowed on exploring expeditions, because 
when people get into books they can’t be 
got out for work or play or anything else. 
So Martin and I just went for an explore 
on our own. And, unlike some other 
explorers I can think of, we really ex- 
plored right slap-bang into something. 

Deep in the heart of what appeared to 
be an enchanted wood, we came on a 
bit of paling—all grown over with briers 
and wild honeysuckle, but still a paling. 
With grim boots and undaunted hearts 
the young explorers followed its career, 
and so came out from behind an elder 
bush right on to a cleared space in the 
wood where there had been a garden and 
still was a house. The jolliest house you 
ever saw. It was quite littlhe—not much 
bigger than a decent-sized summer-house, 
with a thatched roof and a real chimney, 
and lattice windows, and two stories, an 
upstairs and a downstairs. Nettles rose 
high and strong like a magic forest 
between us and it. And there was the 
paling too. But we found a gate in the 
paling and pressed forward through the 
nettles, trampling the fallen foes side- 
ways. ‘They were fine Saracens, and we 
cut off their heads with our good swords 
—which were sticks just before—shouting 
“St. George for Merrie England !” and so 
we made a path over these prostrate 
infidels right up to the downstairs window, 
and looked in. 

“ Oh, crikey !” said Martin. 

So Clifford pulled him away and had 
a squint himself. Then he observed, 
“You may well say ‘ Crikey !’” 

And indeed he might. Any one might 
have. There was another window besides 
the one we were squinting through, a fire- 
place with old ashes and half-burnt sticks 
in it, and daylight came down the chim- 
ney on to the ashes, showing that no evil 
bird had built its stuffy nest there. 

There was a broken basket, and a coal- 
scuttle with a hole in it, and a fixed 
wooden seat by the fire something like 
the settle in our kitchen at home. And 
there was a broom, very nearly bald, but 
not quite, and two cupboards, and the 
beginnings of a flight of stairs that we 
felt sure led up to the first floor. 
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**Coo-ee!” shouted the others, mean- 
ing lunch. What a moment to choose 
for lunch! We took no notice, but 
looked at each other. Then we listened. 
The wood was very still. 

*T don’t care,” said Clifford. And he 
picked up a stone and broke one of the 
little diamond panes. (We mended Jit 
afterwards with oiled paper, like peasants 
in history.) It fell with a sweet tinkling 
sound like fairy bells leading us on. So 
Clifford put his hand through the hole 
and turned the catch and opened the 
window; and we got in. Clifford was 
first to set foot in that beautiful spot. 
We got the door open—it stuck a bit 
with damp and moss—and there were pale 
earwigs and woodlice, and a centipede 
that looked very unwell and I put it out 
of its misery. ‘There was a broken plate 
in one of the cupboards and a rusty cake 
tin and two clothes-pegs in the other. 
And upstairs there were two little rooms, 
slopy about the roof, but otherwise fit for 
princes to sleep in. Not till we had 
explored every cupboard and sat on the 
little bench did we condescend to cry 
**Coo-ee” and to get back to the others 
and lunch. 

I don’t think I ever enjoyed a meal 
more. It was sausage-rolls—-not those 
flimsy things you get in shops, but long 
solid ones with home-made sausage in- 
side, and plenty of it—as well as jam 
tarts and gooseberries and ginger-beer. 
Beside this there was our secret. ‘They 
say hunger is the best sauce, but I think 
a secret is better. Of course we didn’t 
tell the others for quite a long time, 
though it is useless to say we did not let 
them see there was something up. When 
it came to the jam tarts they could bear 
it no longer, so we told. 

The others were almost as pleased as 
the first adventurers, and it was very nice 
for them having us to show them every- 
thing and telling them where not to bump 
their heads and where not to walk on the 
rotten boards. 

“ We needn’t build a house now,’ 
Olive. 

“ Whether we build or not,” said Alan, 
“we'd better cart the old hen-roost 
along; else William ’ll begin asking 
questions about why he had to clean 
those boards if nobody wanted them.” 

We saw this; and we got William to 
bring the boards to a vicinity spot in the 
luggage cart, and then we carried them 
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ourselves with the donkey’s help to she 
spot and stacked them against the wall. 
We got a penny tin of enamel and we 
painted the house’s name on the door. 
We called it ‘‘ Mon Abri,” which an aunt 
of ours calls her cottage at Cromer. It 
means “‘ my refuge,” and after it we put 
F.M.K. to show who it was our refuge 
from. And we gathered a lot of sticks 
and made a fire. It didn’t smoke so 
very much. ‘We must furnish it,” Olive 
said ; “‘there’s a bit of old carpet in the 
box-room.” 

“ And some chairs,” said Alan. 

“ And a towel-horse,” said Lotty. 

Mother let us have all the things we 
wanted. She didn’t even say, “ Hadn’t 
you better get your house built first?” 
which was what we rather feared. It isa 
great gift when a chap has a brick for his 
mother. And all the things she gave us 
William carried for us in the luggage-cart 
to that vicinity spot I told you about. 

It is impossible to carry much furniture 
through the wood without making a path. 
We did not want a path. Paths lead to 
discovery—or to secret houses, which is 
just as bad. We tried to coax the ferns 
and bushes and things back over the 
path we had not been able to help 
making. 

In three days our house was furnished. 
The girls made curtains for the windows 
out of an old red-and-white quilt mother 
gave us. ‘There was a carpet and a table; 
it had only two legs, but we nailed boards 
on it and it stood quite nicely, and when 
there was a table-cloth on it you hardly 
noticed the flatness of two of its legs. 
There were two chairs, one without a 
back, but that only made it a stool—more 
suitable for a cottage in a wood, and cups 
and saucers and plates we bought our- 
selves at Killick’s: mauvy blobs on 
white, very cottagy. So was the blue-and- 
red table-cover. We bought that our- 
selves, too. We had a kettle and two 
teaspoons, and a crockery dog, and a 
geranium in a pot on the window-ledge. 
It was as beautiful as a Christmas-card, 
and all our own. And then Madeline, 
who is our cousin and a little different 
from us, somehow, said she didn’t think 
it was nearly as comfortable as the Red 
House at Yalding. Comfortable! As if 
the Source of the Nile, or the North 
Pole, or Robinson Crusoe, or anything 
really worth having, ever came of being 
comfortable. 
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However, we forbore to chide; and 
when she had a newspaper cape and 
apron and was a Puritan maiden, and we 
were Royalists in despair, she liked it 
better. 

Of course “ Mon Abri” was ripping for 
all sorts of games. Sieges or children of 
the New Forest, and everything that you 
can think of. ‘There were green wooden 
shutters outside the windows that fastened 
with a hook inside and also with a hook 
outside. Thus you could make the 
house almost dark even on the brightest 
day, but some light always came down 
the chimney. 

It was a ripping place to read aloud in. 
We got heaps of books down there quite 
soon. And we kept grub there. It was 
a jolly house. H 


“T wonder,” Clifford once pénsively 


said, “how such a house could be 
deserted ?” 
“Damp, I expect,” Olive said, so 


quickly that I knew she was thinking of 
ghosts. 

“I'd be afraid to sleep here, I know,” 
Madeline said, who never notices hints 
and little things like that. 

“TI expect it’s too small really,” said 
Olive in haste, “ but it’s just the right size 
for us, isn’t it?” 


It was. 
Besides our own books we sometimes 
had father’s., And it was father’s 


**Hereward the Wake,” in the tree-calf 
binding, which really we oughtn’t to have 
taken without asking, that got left down 
there one day, and Clifford never thought 
of it till eight o’clock, and father was 
coming home that night. So Clifford, 
ever a slave to duty—and besides it was 
his fault it was taken down there at all, 
and he would have caught it hot if 
discovered—said he’d go and get it; and 
Martin said he’d come too. Clifford 
owns he was not sorry. He is not afraid 
of the dark, any more than you are, but 
woods are very lonely at night, if you 
are alone in them. And they ave dark, 
too. 

We got down to the house, and Clifford 
collared the book—he knew just where 
to lay his hand on it—and he and Martin 
were just going out, when there was a 
step outside. Clifford thought it was the 
others trying to take a rise out of us, so 
he said ‘‘ Hist!” and pulled Martin into 
the corner cupboard, and we held our 
breaths there, intending to jump out on 
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the others if they were trying to frighten 
us, but otherwise just to emerge gently 
and reasonably with biscuits in our 
hands, 

Judge of our norror and dismay when 
we heard through the dark the deep bass 
voice of a perfect stranger. 

“Why, ’ere zs a key, and the door’s 
open,” it said in hoarse tones, that must 
have convicted the least observing hearer 
of his being a criminal. 

Now Clifford is very observing. Martin 
is too, of course. So they held each 
other—and their breaths—in the cup- 
board till I thought we should have burst. 

“Strike a light, Bill,” the voice now 
said. 

“Not till we’ve got the shutters to,” 
said another bass voice—Bill, I suppose. 
“°K said there was shutters.” ‘They 
blundered out again, and I said to Martin, 
“ Fly ! ” 

Because I knew they must be tramps, 
even if they weren’t the criminals I was 
sure they were. And anyhow you never 
know. 

But before we could get to the door 
to begin our flying, they were back, and 
they came in and shut the door—and we 
went on holding our breaths in the cup- 
board. It made me think of the master 
genius of Mr. Paul Neuman, who wrote 
“The Villain of Parts,” and I tell you I 
did not half like it. 1 hadn’t a geological 
hammer, or any means of self-defence 
except fists; and we knew by the voices 
that we should not be up to their weight. 

“°E said upstairs,” said one of the 
men, and then it came to Clifford in a 
flash what they were after. “Light up, 
can’t ye?” 

There was no doubt in Clifford’s 
mind that these criminals had come to 
the deserted cottage after booty, the 
fruit of some crime committed by one of 
their pals—most likely the one they 
meant when they said “’E.” 

A match was struck, we heard it, but 
it was as they went upstairs. ‘There was 
no furniture upstairs, you remember. 
“Hope ’e wasn’t kiddin’ of us,” the 
bassest one said. We both heard that. 

“Fly!” I said. 

And Martin flew (or is it fled ?). 

Now, it is an odd thing that the 
burglars, for such there seemed to be no 
doubt they were, came in in the dark 
and couldn’t have known all about the 
furniture, yet they never knocked against 
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a single thing. Yet Martin, who knew in 
daylight where every chair and table was, 
went blundering into the settle with his 
boots, with a noise like the thunders of 
Jove, and knocked a chair over with 
a noise words fail the author about. 
The present writer owns that, having 
caused these rash acts, he showed the 
greatest presence of mind. Instead of 
considering concealment to be at an end, 
as too many boys would have done, and 
cutting off with noise of boots and a yell, 
he stole out of the house on tiptoe, and, 
in a perfectly noiseless manner, crept 
round the house and concealed himself 
under the lean-to shed, formed by the 
boards of the chicken-house that we had 
piled up against the side of the house in 
the wood. Of course I only knew this 
afterwards. 

Clifford did not follow him, because 
the noise of Martin and the furniture 
fetched the burglars down like winking. 

They struck a match and saw the 
overturned chair. 

““We’d best be making a bunk,” said 
the bassest. 

“Sst! Listen,” said the one who was 
not so bass. 

They listened, and, owing to Clifford’s 
holding his breath almost unbearably in 
the cupboard, and Martin’s masterly and 
silent retreat, not a sound was heard, 

“*'Twasn’t nothing,” said he whom I 
will now call Mr. Bass. 

“What about that, then?” asked Mr. 
Other, as we will now term him. And 
the match went out as he pointed to the 
fallen chair. 

“A fox. You may lay to it it was an 
ole fox,” said Mr. Bass, “come in for 
shelter like—and smelt human flesh and 
went out again.” 

‘Good thing ’e didn’t go for us, then,” 
said Mr. Other; ‘“ my father’s cousin was 
bit by a wild cat once, something chronic.” 

“We won’t ’ave any more of these ’ere 
foxes, any’ow,” said Mr. Bass, and he 
bolted the door. More, he bolted it at 
the top—it is a bo't we never use because 
it is very rusty and it sticks, so that 
human aid is despaired of and you have 
to use the hammer to it. 

Then they went upstairs, and I heard 
them grunting and moving about. 

Now, gentle reader, what would you 
have done if you had been Martin? And 
what would you have done if you had 
been me? 




















I never was one of those who called 
Martin a sneak because he did the only 
sensible thing and bunked off home to 
fetch help. Nor was I one of those 
who considered it cowardly of Clifford 
to seek escape from his desperate situa- 
tion by the only means possible. And 
before you begin to be down on people 
for things, you should consider what you 
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He listened. Dead silence reigned 
above. He lit a match and cautiously 


lighted a candle-end that he knew was on 
the shelf somewhere. He had to feel 
among the herring for it—but no matter. 
Then very cautiously—like a spy or a 
gentleman-adventurer, and not in the 
least like a sneak—he crept across the 
room and examined the door. 





“He sat astride of the roof, with the ends of the taatch pricking his stockinged feet, and that fatal brick 
collar holding his young throat in its heavy embrace.” 


would do yourself if it had happened to 
happen to you. 

Clifford was perfectly sick of holding 
his breath in that beastly cupboard. It 
Was very stuffy, besides, with smells of 
paraffin and putty, and the herring we 
had meant to toast for tea the Thursday 
before last and then forgotten all about 
it. Clifford remembered the herring now, 
enough to make up for all the forgettings 
of all of us. 





Too true. The top bolt was shot home 
with all the brutal force of a strong man’s 
arm. The windows were all shuttered 
fast, and the shutters only undid from the 
outside. 

“Shades of heroes,” he said, or would 
have said if there had been any one to 
say it to— Shades of heroes, what on 
earth am I to do?” 

He looked around for means of egressing 
himself. He had not the least idea what 
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Martin was doing. Martin might be just 
waiting outside, or he might have gone to 
fetch help. Even if the latter, help might 
not come for ages, and Clifford felt that 
he simply could not go on holding his 
breath for ever. 

He saw quite plainly that these men 
were desperate characters; they had 
come to this house to search for some- 
thing which a third man had said was 
there—upstairs. 

“Tt might be almost anything,” Clifford 
told himself—‘‘a missing will or a hoard 
of jewels, a pot of gold or kegs of 
smuggled tobacco.” 

You may blame Clifford; you may 
think he ought boldly to have gone up 
those stairs in the dark and asked the 
Basses what they were doing, and defied 
the false traitors in- their teeth. All I 
can say is, I wish it had been you there 
instead of Clifford. 

What he did do required all the courage 
of our boy hero. He very quietly picked 
up the fallen chair and set it near the 
door without making the slightest noise. 
Then he took off his boots. Then he 
inounted, sock-footed, up on the chair and 
tried the bolt earnestly. It wasn’t the 
least good ; he had known it wouldn’t be. 

Then the great idea came to him. He 
remembered how the light had come 
down the chimney, and how he and the 
others had squinted up and seen quite a 
large hole at the top where a lamented 
chimney-pot had fallen off and now lay 
among the nettles on the estate below. 
I once got up the hall-chimney at home 
after a cricket-ball that had happened to 
go slick down when we were playing 
catch on the roof. The ball had stuck 
on a ledge, and I got it all right. But 
that was by daylight, with the sym- 
pathising others below, and not, as now, 
with burglars of the deepest dye within a 
yard or two of the bold climber. 

But Clifford did it. He went up that 
chimney, knees and elbows, and he got 
to the top with no noise at all, I am 
certain. And it was a tight fit, but just 
not too tight. But-when the dauntless 
climber (braver, believe me, than many 
a roped guide on an Alp that so much 
fuss is made about in the papers) got to 
the part of the chimney where it gets 
narrow, he found that though his head 
went through easily enough, his shoulders 
refused to follow. At least his shoulders 
did their best, but the masonry stood 
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firm. So he tried to get his head back, 
and it wouldn’t come, twist and turn as 
he would—and he was afraid to twist and 
turn too generously for fear his feet 
should give way and him be left hanging 
by his head in the chimney, a fate that 
all, I am sure, would shun. But he 
didn’t lose his head, even when he found 
he couldn’t get his head back. He 
simply decided that he must follow it at 
any cost. So he got his foot on a brick 
and shoved for all he was worth. He felt 
something giving, and shoved harder ; and 
next moment his shoulders shot up out 
of the chimney. But an awful weight on 
them made him put his hand up as soon 
as he could get it clear. And he found 
that the weight was bricks. The top 
course had come away with his shoving, 
and there he was with a solid collar of 
bricks round his neck, and a noise of 
falling mortar rustling down the thatch 
and bumping on the planks below with a 
row that would have betrayed his presence 
even to the deafest—unless, of course, 
stone. And under the thatch he heard 
movements and voices, 

“They shan’t get my legs, anyway,” 
he said, and drew them up—and got 
out into the open air which was very dark 
and cool and quiet in the wood and the 
night. 

Clifford now cautiously endeavoured, 
by every means in his power, to remove 
his collar. This is very difficult when 
the collar is of brick. Also it hurt. And 
anyhow his efforts were quite vain. He 
sat astride of the roof, with the ends of 
the thatch pricking his stockinged feet 
and that fatal brick collar holding his 
young throat in its heavy embrace, and 
wondered what would happen next. He 
could still hear from under the thatch 
the stealthy murmurings and movings 
of the two desperate characters from 
which he was seeking to escape. All 
too well he knew that such characters 
stick at nothing. 

He turned on the roof ridge, as well 
as he could for the weight of the collar, 
and wondered if it would break his neck 
if he slid down that part of the roof 
which reaches nearly to the ground. He 
could not decide the question, and it was 
as he sat irresolute that he heard: the 
terrible sound of the key turning in 
the door. And he thought he had left 
the key outside when he went in. A slight 
rustling sound below, and next moment 
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a dark head appeared above the bottom 
line of the thatch. 

Clifford is glad that he was not able 
to loosen his brick collar. He tried to, 
fervently, and if success had crowned his 
efforts he would certainly have let it 
slide down the roof on to that approach- 
ing head and perhaps been a brothericide. 
For next moment the head said, “ Hullo,” 
in a mysterious whisper, and began climb- 
ing up the thatch. And it was Martin. 
The collar remained firm. 

Clifford was never so glad to see any one 
before ; though if it had been Martin with 
bricks round his neck I do not suppose 
Clifford would have choked with laughter 
and nearly fallen off the roof on account 
of it, even if the moon did choose that 
moment for coming out and illuminating 
the brick collar with Dianitic splendours. 

“Shut up, you duffer!” whispered 
Clifford, with his stiff neck. ‘‘ Have you 
fetched any one?” 

“T met William—I told him—he’s gone 
to fetch the policeman. ‘lhey’ll be here 
in a sec,” 

“Did you come back alone?” 

“Yes,” whispered Martin. “I thought 
if I could get you out we could lock 
them in, and when I heard all that row 
and saw you on the roof I just turned 
the key. And we’ve got ’em, old chap, 
we've got ’em!” . 

Clifford could not help thinking that 
it was jolly decent of Martin to come 
back like that, all on his own. Many 
boys would not have. And as Clifford 
has an open, generous nature he told 
Martin what he thought of him. And 
there are boys who would not have done 
that either. And through the woods in 
the dark, too! ‘The more Clifford thought 
of it afterwards, the more he thought of it. 
That looks: like nonsense, doesn’t it? 
But it’s all right really if you think a bit. 

So there we were hanging on to that 
roof beneath which the baffling criminals 
surged. 

“Remembef the first-floor windows 
have all got bars,” Martin said, and I 
am almost sure he winked, though you 
can’t be quite so certain by moonlight. 

“Rather,” Clifford responded. 

And then there were voices and lanterns, 
and the rescue party arrived. There was 
William and Bilson, who is our coach- 
man, and the police, whose private name 
is Jackson. ‘he police had got his 
truncheon, and William had got an old 
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gun that hadn’t been let off for twenty 
years—for he told me afterwards, and 
Bilson had got father’s revolver out of 
his shaving-stand drawer; and behind 
them came the person who had given 
him the revolver, and this person was 
a woman. And the woman was Miss 
Knox. 

“Jolly plucky of her too, I call it,” 
Martin murmured; and then Clifford 
called out, with presence of mind: “ Don’t 
shoot —it’s us up here, Clifford and 
Martin.” 

So they didn’t shoot, but halted on the 
side of the house where there were no 
windows. 

“The criminals are safe inside,” said 
Clifford, calm on the roof-ridge, as Lord 
Nelson on the soon-to-be-blood-stained 
deck of the Victory. 

** All shutters and doors fastened out- 
side. I wish some one would come up 
here first and get these bricks off my 
neck.” 

“Terrible!” cried the voice of Miss 
Knox; “they’ve tied bricks round the 
dear child’s neck. Thank Heaven we’re 
in time! In another moment they might 
have drowned the darling in a pond, as 
they do with puppies.” 

Have you ever been called a dear 
child and a darling by a person you don’t 
like? Andin pubic? ‘The present author 
has been. He knows. 

“Assist the poor dear,” cried Miss 
Knox, who woudd come out with them, 
William told me afterwards. ‘ Nothin’ 
short of laying her out would ’a’ stopped 
her,” he said; but her words were need- 
less, as so often happens to be. 

Already William was up the thatch and 
Jackson after him. And when they saw 
the brick collar round Clifford’s neck they 
laughed: with criminals eminent below, 
and Clifford having gone through what 
he had, they could laugh! Such, alas! is 
poor human nature. But they got the 
bricks off all right, and then we all got 
down—on the windowless side, and then 
Bilson said, ‘‘ Now for these ’ere crimi- 
nals. Surrender, or I fire!” ‘The re- 
volver was not loaded, some people think, 
but strict truth is wasted on the truly 
vicious. 

“Criminal yourself,” was the unex- 
pected reply from inside the house. 
‘“’Ere, you, let us out and ’a’ done 
with it!” 

“Not much, we don’t,” William an- 
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swered, keeping well against the wall ; 
and Miss Knox screamed, ‘‘Oh! don’t 
let them out! For my sake don’t let 
them out !” 

“What are you doing here?” the 
police said; and the astonishing answer 
was : 

*T’ve ’ad my fill of Charry Table gents 
to last me all my time, sol ‘as. Let us 
out, guv’nor.” 

* 'There’s a large body of persons here,” 
said Bilson, “and all highly armed ”— 
I don’t know how he could. ‘Do you 
surrender ?” 

“’Course we do if you will ’ave it. 
Hannythink you likes. Let us out o’ 
this.” 

“ How did you get into that?” said 
the thin voice of Miss Knox. 

**You breast make a clean best of it,” 
said William muddlingly. 

“There ain’t nothing to breast about, 
you silly cuckoo,” said the bass voice 
from inside of our house. “ Your parson, 
we asked ’im for fourpence for a doss— 
and you can lag us for begging, so you 
can, and do it and be blessed to you. 
And ’e give us this ’ere key—an’ he says, 
‘You'll find two rugs under the loose 
board number four from the window in 
the front room upstairs,’ ’e says—‘and 
welcome,’ says’e. ‘Good-night, brothers, 
and bring back the key in the morning,’ 
’e says ; ‘I’ve lent that there key a-many 
times, and it allus comes ’ome to roost 
as reg’lar as the milk in the morning,’ 
’e says. And now look at you,” said 
the bass voice, getting angrier. ‘ First 
foxes in the furniture, and then ghosties 
round the walls with howls in the chimbley 
to follow, toppin’ up with hostriches 


roostin’ on the roof and spittin’ out the 
stones what they eats all down the thatch. 
And then you /” 
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“If what you’re saying’s correct, you 
come along of us to the parson—and you 
best come quiet,” said the police. 

Then they unlocked the door, and two 
men came out. ‘They were quite small, 
not much bigger than Martin, and if you 
had measured Clifford against the taller 
of them I know which I think would 
have made the best show. Just poor 
little tramps they were, for all the bass- 
ness of their voices, and everything they 
said was true. 

It turned out that our cottage wasn’t 
ours at all. It wasn’t even on my father’s 
land. It was in the strip of land that 
goes with the Rectory—the Parson's 
Shave, they call it. And the parson, 
being a good old sort, used to let tramps 
sleep there. He kept two blankets hidden 
under a board, and none of the tramps— 
who seem to have been good sorts too— 
ever stole either of the blankets. He 
wanted the two basses to go back and 
sleep there that night, but they said 
they’d had jolly well enough and wouldn't. 

The rector, who is what I said, was 
most awfully decent about it when we 
went and explained, and said we might 
use the downstairs part for our very own 
in the daytime if we cleared out by six 
and didn’t go before ten. He came to 
tea with us, and said, ‘‘ Your domestic 
appointments are magnificent,” and drank 
from cups besides cakes and biscuits. 

It was Miss Knox who was the tragedy ; 
the unfortunate adventure left us a helpless 
prey to that kind and detestable lady. 
After that she used to come every day 
almost, and bring her work and sit in the 
porch of our cottage, and call out every 
now and then, “JZ hear you! ‘That's 
right, dears! enjoy yourselves!” 

All I can say is that Miss Knox 7s a 
tragedy. . 
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HE King of Sangraid 

was in dire trouble. 

On the day when the 

Crown Prince was six- 

teen years old, the King called together a 
council of his chief lords, and asked their 
advice. He said, “ Lords, you all know 
that Her Majesty the Queen and I have 
had for years a great affliction to bear. We 


have four children, three of them such asa 
King may well be proud of, but the fourth 
—and he is the eldest, and therefore heir 
to the throne—is unlike other children. 
Almost from his birth he has been a giant, 
more fitted for a showman’s booth at a 
fair than for the palace of a king. 


Already 
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“* Tell me, freely 
and frankly, 
what | ought 
to do.’” 


he is more than fourteen feet high, 
and he is still growing fast. Moreover, 
his face is so unpleasing, that it is hard to 
look upon him without a shudder. His 
skin is gnarled and rough as the bark of 
a forest tree, his eyes stand forth like a 
crab’s, and his hair, long and abundant, is 
white as snow. According to the ancient 
laws of this kingdom, nothing can be done 
that affects the succession to the throne 
without informing and consulting you. 
Tell me, freely and frankly, what I ought 
to do.” 

There was silence for some minutes, 
and then the Lord Chamberlain spoke. 
He was an old man, who remembered the 
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King as a little child. He coughed two 
or three times as a sign that he was about 
to speak, and then said, “It is true, your 
Majesty, that some of us have heard that 
the Crown Prince is not as other children, 
but we have never seen him, and there- 
fore it is not easy for us to offer any advice. 
If we could see him a 

“You shall,” the King interrupted, for 
the Lord Chamberlain had a great repu- 
tation as a speaker. 

Immediately the King led the way 
through a vast number of splendid rooms 
and long passages, till they came to a 
great door as highas ahouse. The King 
gave four blows with his sceptre on a gold 
plate which was let into one of the panels, 
and in a moment the door swung open. 
On the other side was the private garden 
of the King. He took the councillors 
down a broad avenue of oak trees, at the 
end of which was a huge wooden building. 
The King opened a door as large as the 
one through which they had come into 
the garden, and inside was a great barn- 
like room with a raised platform on which 
lay a monstrous form. 

“This,” said the King, “is Prince 
Nameless.” 





II. 


At the sound of the King’s voice the 
figure turned round, and the _horror- 
stricken nobles saw that the King had 
only spoken the bare truth. There was 
nothing human in the appearance of the 
Prince except his shape, and even that 
was unnatural because of its size. 

“Who are these men?” he said, and 
his voice was rough and harsh, almost like 
the voice of a wild beast. 

‘These are the Lords of my Council,” 
said the King, and immediately, without 
another word, the Prince turned his back 
on them and pretended to go to sleep. 

So they all returned to the council 
chamber, and again the King said, ‘‘ My 
Lords, what ought I to do?” 

This time the Lord Chancellor spoke. 
He was a great lawyer, and he had a big, 
broad forehead and little, foxy eyes. He 
bowed very low as he asked a question. 
“Has your gracious Majesty any idea 
when and how this terrible thing came 
to pass?” 

“ Ring the bell!” the King commanded, 
and when the footman came in, he said, 
‘Call the Royal Remembrancer.” 
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When he came in, the King said, 
“© Remembrancer, tell these lords all 
you know about the misfortune that has 
come upon Prince Nameless,” 

The Royal Remembrancer looked very 
much frightened, and hummed and hawed 
so long that the King grew angry. 

“There are ways,” he said significantly, 
“of making a man speak,” 

“QO King, and Lords,” the Remem- 
brancer began, in such a hurry that he 
seemed to run all his words together, 
“when the Prince was a baby, he was the 
most beautiful child that had ever been 
seen, but, if he had a failing, it was that 
he was very small. One day, when he 
was, perhaps, six weeks old, a strange 
woman, young and beautiful, was brought 
into the palace accused of witchcraft. 
Your Majesty, acting on the advice of 
the Lord Chancellor, sentenced her, 
according to the good old customs of our 
ancestors, to be burned alive. As she 
was taken out of the hall where she had 
been tried, it so happened that the Prince 
passed by, carried in his nurse’s arms, 
Before any one could interfere, the woman 
stretched out her hand and waved it over 
the baby’s face. As she did so, she cried 
out, ‘Change into the likeness of the 
Giant Agiz, till one whom: I love and thou 
lovest shall kiss thee on the lips.’ That 
very day she was burned, and when they 
put the Prince in his cradle, they found 
that he had grown at least six inches.” 

“And when he was a year old,” the 
King added solemnly, “he was six feet 
two inches, and as hideous as he is 
now.” 

After this there was a long discussion. 
Some suggested that the royal physicians 
and surgeons ought to have prevented the 
disaster, and that some at least of them 
ought to be punished. Others urged that 
as one witch had caused the mischief, it 
would be wise to call in the aid of another. 
The Lord Chancellor advised that the 
Prince should be made a ward of Court, 
though what good that would do no 
one else could see. Finally the council 
decided, as the King had all along in- 
tended, that it should be given out that 
the Crown Prince had died; that the 
second son, whose name was Ludinors, 
should be proclaimed heir to the throne ; 
that a great house should be built in the 
heart of the Dark Glade ; and that there 
Prince Nameless should be kept for the 
rest of his life. 
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“The King gave four blows with his sceptre.” 
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III. 


The Dark Glade was a long way from 
the city, in a wild and desolate part of the 
country where few people lived. It was 
really a great forest of huge black pines, 


dark even in summer, and in winter 
inexpressibly gloomy and __ forbidding. 


There a vast house was built in a clear- 
ing, surrounded with a wall. ‘The rooms 
and the doors were all made three or four 
times as high as usual. In this house the 
Prince was to live, with a retinue of twenty 
women-servants and thirty men-at-arms, 
all drawn from a distant part of the king- 
dom, so that they were absolute strangers 
in the Glade, and even their manner of 
speech would hardly be understood. As 
for the Prince himself, he scarcely ever 
spoke a word to any one, even when he 
lived at the palace. Once or twice when 
he was still a child he had tried to caress 
his father and mother, but the horror in 
their eyes as they repelled his ungainly 
efforts seemed to have killed his affection, 
At all events, he grew up silent, moody, 
churlish, suspicious, never speaking unless 
spoken to, and then often returning no 
answer beyond a surly growl. His teachers 
were afraid of him, because of his hideous 
appearance and his enormous strength, 
and they declared that it was no use trying 
to teach him anything. He learned to 
read and write, and became very fond of 
books, but ari:hmetic and geography and 
grammar he simply would not have any- 
thing to do with. 

When the house in the Dark Glade was 
finished, the Prince was driven there in a 
very large van, travelling by night, and by 
day halting at one of the Royal castles. 
The King gave him instructions that he 
might wander about in the Dark Glade, 
but that on no account was he ever to set 
foot outside it. As long as he kept this 
command, he would only have to ask for 
anything he wanted. 

As soon as he was safely buried in the 
heart of the Glade, a statement was pub- 
lished that he had died from a sudden 
attack of fever, and Prince Ludinors was 
proclaimed heir to the throne in his stead. 


Ev 


One beautiful morning in the late 
spring, Prince Nameless stood looking 
idly over the wall that surrounded the 
clearing. ‘lhe wall was only about seven- 
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teen feet high, so the Prince could just 
comfortably lean his arms on the parapet. 
Overhead, beyond the black fretted spires 
of innumerable pines, was the clear and 
radiant blue of a cloudless sky. The air was 
fresh and sweet, and the strange indescrib- 
able stir of new life filled the earth with a 
mysterious joy. Even the Prince’s face, 
usually sad, often sullen, seemed to 
show a faint reflection of the universal 
gladness. 

Suddenly the sound of a step on the 
road made him look up, though he felt 
sure it would only be one of his servants 
or men-at-arms. But the next moment 
he saw that he was mistaken, for out of 
the shadow of the trees came a young 
girl, poorly dressed, but, the Prince 
thought, of surpassing beauty. Behind 
her limped a big mongrel dog, with his 
tongue hanging out and his eyes half 
closed. As they came into the open the 
dog rolled over, and the girl immediately 
stopped and kneeled down beside it. 

Now, the rrince, though he made no 
friends among his own kind because he 
knew they all ‘shrank from him, was 
extremely fond of animals, and _ they, 
almost without exception, were devoted 
to him. And it was the evident suffering 
of the dog more than the beauty of the 
girl that made him pull himself up waist- 
high and vault over the wall. 

He came down on the other side with a 
tremendous thud. The girl looked up, and 
at the sight of the monstrous figure and 
the dreadful face she gave a little scream. 
Then she stood up and faced him, and 
the Prince saw, with a great throb of joy, 
that, though there was anger and perhaps 
a shade of fear on her countenance, there 
was nothing of that hateful, shuddering 
horror to which he was accustomed. So, 
in spite of her unfriendly looks, for the 
first time since the days of his infancy 
his heart softened towards one of his own 


kind. 
V. 


The girl was the first to speak. 

“So you have found me, mighty Agiz?” 
she said, and the fear seemed swallowed 
up in wrath, and she laid a scornful stress 
on the “ mighty.” 

The Prince thought her voice the 
sweetest music he had ever heard. 

‘Fair maiden,” he answered, ‘‘I do 
not know who Agiz may be, but I think 
myself happy to have found you.” 
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The girl’s voice was more scornful to ae 
than before. “Tenn “tah, 

“What!” she exclaimed, “is the wi —25) 9 24? teen's 
great magician ashamed of his name ? ( t ii i Dm) Gd a 
Come, do thy worst, tyrant. See, even MW US 


this poor dumb creature hates thee.” 

Even as she spoke, the dog struggled 
on to his three legs. 

The Prince held out his hand, and 
immediately the dog began to fawn 
upon him with every sign of joy and 
affection. 

The girl frowned and looked puzzled. 

“* More witchcraft !” she cried. 

“Nay,” replied the Prince, “‘I have 
no skill in witchcraft. Rather, if what 
I have heard men whisper be true, 
have I reason to curse it.” 

“ Art thou in very deed not Agiz?” 
she asked, 





“Maiden,” answered the Prince 
very sadly, “I am in such sad case 
and so lonely that I have not even a 
name.” 

As he spoke a tear fell down his 
rough and furrowed cheek. 

“ By two signs I believe thee,” said 
the girl—‘‘by the tear, for such as 
Agiz do not weep, and by the love 
this poor beast shows thee. Yet are 
you marvellously like him.” 

Then Prince Nameless asked her 
to come and rest in the house be- 
cause she was tired, but she would 
not. 

“Through this forest,” she said, 
“lies the road to the city of the 
Sunny Hill, and thither am 1 
bound.” 

Now, the path she was following 
led away from the city of Sangraid, 
and he knew not whither it led, nor 
had he ever heard of the City of the 
Sunny Hill, but when he looked upon 
the fuce of the maiden, he had no 
“Art thou in ‘ery deed not Agiz?”’ thought but the desire to be with her. 
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So, though his voice was harsh and dread- 
ful, his words were kind. 

“There may be dangers of wild beasts 
or wilder men,” he said, ‘‘in this glade. 
I will walk with you, if you will suffer me, 
and let me carry that wallet for you, since 
it seems to be heavy.” 

She smiled up at him, and handed him 
her wallet. 

‘* Now you may know that I trust you, 
for in that wallet is much treasure.” 

Then the Prince lifted the dog in one 
hand and the wallet in the other, and as 
they walked along together, the maiden 
told him her story. 

“My Lord Nameless,” she said, using 
the very word by which he was called, 
“this city whither I am going was, and 
I hope still is, the chief town of my 
grandfather, King Arloin. Many years ago 
my father and mother while on a journey 
were taken in a snare by that Agiz of 
whom I spoke, a wicked magician who 
dwells in the Marsh-Ring. My father 
he put to death, but my mother he kept 
as a slave, and in his gloomy den was I 
born. After his foul way he grew fond 
of her, and taught her witchcraft. But 
in a little while, either he grew tired of 
her, or feared lest she should learn too 
many of his secrets, for he thrust her out, 
but me he kept. And she went forth, 
and, coming at last to a distant town, was 
accused of witchcraft and cruelly slain. 
And I grew up in his gloomy palace 
as a slave-child, and of me he took no 
notice till a few months ago. Then he 
began to treat me differently, and gave 
me rich raiment and other slaves to wait 
on me, and spoke fair words to me. But 
I feared his designs, and at last I plucked 
up my courage, and, taking only a little 
food and this wallet, which belonged to 
my mother, I left his palace, and set 
forth on my journey, and this dog followed 
me.” 

“And am I so like this Agiz?” asked 
the Prince. 

“Yes,” she answered; “only I think 
he is somewhat stouter and older-looking, 
and there is a cruel look in his eyes that 
I do not see in yours,” 

“That is well,” said the Prince; “ per- 
haps in time I shall become handsome.” 

And, for the first time since he was 
in his cradle, he was responsible for a 
broad smile, an effort which produced 
such a remarkable result that it was just 
as well the maiden did not look up. 
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After a while they came to a broad, 
swift-flowing stream which ran right across 
the path. The girl’s face fell. 

“What can I do?” she exclaimed. 
**Surely there must be some way ; but if 
I follow the river I shall lose the path.” 

The Prince seized a huge branch from 
a tree, and with hardly an effort broke 
it off. Then he walked into the river, 
trying its depth with the branch. At its 
deepest it came nearly to his breast. He 
walked across, and put down the dog, 
the wallet, and the branch. Then he 
came back. 

** Will you trust me ?” he asked. 

She smiled, and he lifted her, with in- 
finite care, up to his shoulder, and carried 
her safely across. 

“ But how dreadfully wet you must be,” 
she said. 

He laughed. 

“I feel so happy,” he said, “I don’t 
know whether I am wet or dry.” 


A little distance further on, the trees 
began to thin off, and the path led uphill 
amid high, bare rocks. Gradually these 
rocks drew closer together, till they 
formed sheer walls between which the 
narrow road wound in wide curves. 
As the travellers turned a corner, they 
saw that a huge block of stone, evidently 
only just fallen, completely blocked their 
way. ‘The maiden sighed. 

‘Here is no help. We must needs go 
back. My mind begins to misgive me 
that there is evil work here.” 

But the Prince only laughed and laid 
the end of his tree-branch in her hands. 
‘Then he seized the mass of stone and 
heaved it up against the rocks opposite, 
and the dog and the maiden went under- 
neath, and as she went she managed to 
drag the great branch with her. When 
she was safe on the other side, he let the 
block fall again. 

The maiden looked back at it. 

“ Now,” she said, *‘ I feel easier in my 
mind, for I doubt whether Agiz himself, 
if he were pursuing me, could lift that 
stone.” 

They were now near the top of the 
ascent, and the path began to wind in 
narrowing curves, Suddenly the dog, 
which had gone in advance, came running 
back to them, whimpering as though in 
fear. 
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“Why ! what ails the dog ?” 
said the Prince. 

“T begin to fear again,” ex- 
claimed the maiden, As she 
spoke they came out on a 
small plateau, and they saw 
a great figure standing in the 
midst of it. 

“Who is this?” whispered 
the maiden, and in her voice a deadly 
fear sounded. 
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“ Agiz!” roared a terrific voice. 


VII. 


The Prince and the magician gazed on 
each other with astonishment, as well 
they might, so marvellously alike weie 
they in height and breadth and in ugliness. 

“Who art thou, and what is thy 
name?” shouted Agiz. 

““My name,” answered the Prince, “is 
Nameless.” 

“Fool!” shouted the other, “ bandy 
not words with me. What hast thou to 
do with my slave ?” 

“I know not any slave of yours,” 
replied the Prince sternly. “It were 
wiser for you, being unarmed, to keep a 
civil tongue,” he added. 

The magician laughed, and, stooping 
down, picked up a stone. He _ blew 
softly upon it, and immediately it was a 
great sword in his hand. 

“Now, girl,” he cried, turning to her, 
“Twill slay you. What have you done 
with the wallet of jewels ?” 
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“It was my mother’s,” said the maiden, 
who had now recovered her spirit, and 
looked up at him boldly, though her face 
was very white. 

““ What, then?” he cried. ‘Was not 
she my slave, too? Because you have 
tried to escape, and because you have 
stolen my jewels, I will crush you between 
two of these rocks till you are dead, and 
your body I will leave to the kites and 
the vultures,” 

“And yet,” interposed the Prince, 
“after that gallant deed you will be no 
nearer gaining possession of the wallet, 
which | carry here.” 





“*Agiz!’ roared a terrific voice.” 


And he pointed to one of his pockets. 
“Are the kites famished, then?” 
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laughed Agiz, with a savage snarl, and, 
lifting his sword, made at the Prince. 

But the maiden sprang forward, and 
spoke to the Prince. 

‘‘Leave me, Sir Nameless,” she said, 
with a brave attempt at a smile. “It 
was a fool’s thought that I could escape 
him. Give him the wallet. Why should 
two die instead of one ?” 

‘“Nay, I think one may chance to 
die instead of two,” said the Prince, 
and, for the first time, he began to 
feel the joy of battle beating in his 
veins. 

It was well for him that, as he spoke to 
the maiden, his eye was on his foe, for 
Agiz was drawing near stealthily, and, 
just as the Prince spoke, made a thrust at 
him with his sword. 

Prince Nameless sprang nimbly back 
and seized his huge club with both his 
hands. He held it by the stem, so that a 
network of smaller branches spread in 
front. 

Twice Agiz tried to wrench it aside 
with one hand so that he might come 
near enough to strike with his sword, 
but the moment he laid hold of it, the 
Prince gave so strong a push that the 
magician was almost forced over the 
edge of the plateau on to the rocks far 
below. 

Thereupon he changed his tactics, and 
began to lop off the branches with sharp, 
swift strokes. But at the third stroke the 
sword bit into the hard wood, and Prince 
Nameless drawing back his club with a 
mighty jerk, the sword flew out of the 
magician’s hand. 

* Quick!” cried the maiden, for Agiz 
had stooped and taken up another stone. 
Even as he was in the act of blowing on 
it, the club came down on his head, 
crushing all one side of his face, and 
smiting him to the ground. But he still 
struggled to rise. ‘Therefore the Prince 
placed his foot on the magician’s breast 
and drew forth the sword. 

“With your own weapon will I slay 
you, O wicked one,” he cried. 

Now, Agiz had but begun to breathe on 
the stone, so though it was changed in 
his hand, it was only into a large needle. 
But his face lit up witha smile of exultant 
hatred, and, just before the sword clave 
his head from his shoulders, he thrust 
the needle into the Prince’s foot, and 
cried : 

“Poison! I have thee, fool 
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VIII. 


When the maiden saw that Agiz was 
indeed slain and his head cut off, she re- 
joiced, yet not without a shudder. The 
dog, too, seemed to know that an enemy 
had gone, for he frisked round the Prince 
and the maiden and barked joyfully. But 
already the anguish of the wound in his 
foot was almost more than Prince Name- 
less could bear. He sat on a rock and 
pulled out the needle, but even as he did 
so a mist rose before his eyes and all the 
strength went from him. His face grew 
purple, and it seemed as though the blood 
in his veins were turned to fire. He felt 
for the wallet, and held it out to the 
maiden. 

“Take it,” he said, and his voice 
sounded to him as though it came from 
far away, ““I can do no more. ‘This little 
wound is my death; I feel it. Stay not, 
but press on. Now that your enemy is 
dead you have nothing to fear.” 

“What!” she cried, “think you I am 
so ungrateful as to leave you who have 
risked your life for me?” 

Then as she saw that his face was 
growing grey in the shadow of death, she 
dropped on her knees by his side. In 
that moment she saw through the mask 
of ugliness to the kind, brave spirit 
beneath. He clasped her little fingers in 
his great hand, and a smile was on his 
face, though his eyes were glazed. 

“JT have never been loved,” he 
whispered. 

“You are now,” she answered, and 
kissed him on the lips. 

And the very instant their lips touched, 
the miracle happened. ‘The huge, un- 
gainly form vanished, and on the ground 
where it had lain stood a young man, 
radiantly handsome, clad in kingly gar- 
ments, joy and love shining in his eager 
eyes, 


IX. 


When the first rapture was over, the 
same thought occurred to both of them— 
how were they to find their way to the 
City of the Sunny Hill? And this time 
it was she who suggested the way. 

“See!” she cried, pointing to the dead 
body of Agiz, “he has the wishing-ring 
on his finger.” 

“The wishing-ring?” he repeated, 
questioning. 























“On the ground where it had lain stood a young man, neyE 


“Yes, that dirty-looking ring on his 
right hand—I can’t look at him! He 
told me once that any one who wears it 
may have one wish granted.” 

“That can soon be tried,” said the 
Prince, and pulled it off. When it was 
on his own finger, he said slowly, ‘I wish 
that this Princess and I may, before night- 
fall, come together to the City of the 
Sunny Hill.” 

They waited in silence for a minute or 
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two, but nothing hap- 
pened. Then they began 
to look round to see if 
from that height they could 
trace a path that ran in the 
direction they had been 
following. 

‘See there!” spoke the 
Princess, ‘‘through the 
trees. That must be 
another bend of the river 
over which you carried 
me.” 

And as she said _ this, 
the Princess blushed—a 
very creditable blush. 

The Prince looked where she pointed, 
and sure enough there was a reach of the 
broad stream gleaming in the sunlight. 

“What is that, like a tall tree-stem, 
which seems to be moving ?” he said. 

“Yes,” she cried eagerly, ‘‘and some- 
thing white that moves too.” 

In another moment they saw it was a 
large boat, rich with silver overlay and 
draped in silken tapestries. From the 
mast fluttered a flag, on which were the 


clad in 
kingly garments, joy and love shining in his eager eyes.’ 
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letters, embroidered in gold, “ Arloin.” 
Now they heard the sound of music, and 
they saw that on the boat were many 
lords and ladies, and on a throne in the 
stern under a velvet canopy sat an old 
man with a gold crown on his head. 

When the Princess saw this, she said to 
Prince Nameless : 

‘“‘Come down to the river, and when 
we are there, give me the wallet.” 

So they came down to the water’s edge, 
and when the old king saw them standing 
there, he asked his lords who these two 
might be, “for surely,” he said, “ they are 
of the blood royal.” And when no one 
could tell him, he bade them bring the 
boat to the bank, and ask the two to 
come on board. ‘hen the Princess went 
up to where the king sat, the Prince 


following. And she knelt before him, 
and opened the wallet, and 
drew forth a diamond 
coronet and a string of 


marvellous pearls, and put 
them on without saying a 
word. 

But the old King sprang 
from his throne and raised 
her to her feet, and drew 
her to him and _ kissed 
her. 
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“T could well believe it to be my 
daughter,” he said, “ were it not for the 
years that have passed. Now it must be 
my daughter’s child, with the jewels that 
I gave to your mother.” And he kissed 
her again and again. 

“And who is this, my child?” he 
asked, looking at Prince Nameless. 

Then the maiden told all the story of 
how Prince Nameless was the son of the 
King of Sangraid, and had helped her in 
her journeying, and had slain the magi- 
cian Agiz. 

And the old King smiled. 

“The Sunny Hill will be sunnier than 
ever now,” he said, “‘and in my old age 
I shall have a son as well as a daughter.” 

And the mongrel dog thrust his nose 
into the Princess’s hand, for they had 
quite forgotten him. 











“See there,’ spoke the Princess, 
‘through the trees.’” 














LITERAL TRANSLATIONS. 


WRITTEN BY ARTHUR HELLIAR AND ILLUSTRATED BY E. ELLIOT STOCK. 


























Translation 1, 


= all your life I scarce suppose 

you ever saw a boy 

So full of prompt obedience as 
little Master Roy. 

One day, when he purloined 
some jam, his mother said 
with pain, 

“Now, mind you never let me 
see you doing this again.” 

So very shortly after, when he 
licked a jammy paw, 

He took the very greatest care 


that mother never saw. 











Translation 2. 


(p= morning off to school 
Roy went with dirty 
hands and face, 

So on the form he had to get to 

stand in sad disgrace. 

When school was o’er, the 
master said, in tones of grief 
and scorn, 

“Whate’er you do, don’t dare 
to come like this to-morrow 
morn.” 

And as he loved obedience— 
as I’ve already said— 

He didn’t go with dirty hands 


—he stopped away instead. 
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Translation 4. 


OW, close to where Roy 
lived there stood a quiet 
reedy pond, 

Of fishing there for minnows 
Master Roy was very fond. 

One day papa forbade him to 
—for fear he might be 
drowned 

(The picture shows you what 
it was next day his father 
found). 

“T thought this was forbidden, 
sir,” said pa, in angry terms. 

“You told me not to fish,” said 
Roy: “I’m not; I’m drown- 


ing worms.” 








Translation 3. 


NE Sunday morning with 
his cart he’d just com- 
menced to play, 

When father came and told him 
he must put it right away. 
On Sunday,” father added, 
“you must never let me 

find 

You playing with your cart 
again—now, bear this well in 
mind.” 

Next sabbath, with his cart, of 
course, Roy romped about 
no more, 

For he’d borrowed such a beauty 
from a boy who lived next 


door ! 
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Translation 6. 


at" gedlahvamars thing,” said 
father, “I would have 
you recollect: 

When troubles come (as come 
they will—they’re what we 
must expect), 

We'll meet them with a cheer 
ful face, that’s what you 
ought to do; 

A smile in time of trouble 
often helps to pull you 
through.” 

And in the picture there he is, 
obeying father’s rule, 

For Cissy’s got the measles, 


and he cannot go to school. 





Translation 5. 


NE morning father called 
to Roy, and said, “ Just 
list to me, 

I’m going to give you some 
advice, which useful ought 
to be. 

Now, always learn to help your- 
self—through life as you pro- 
ceed, 

Don’t wait for help from others ; 
help yourself, and you'll suc- 
ceed.” 

And Roy remembered father’s 
words, I’m very pleased to 
say ; 

He’s learnt to he/p himself, you 


see, in quite a pleasing way. 































THE CRADLE SONG. 


After a photograph by Minna Keene. 


With Christmas comes the silence of the drums, 
Peace, and the angels’ song over the wild ; 
The wise and simple meet, for now there comes 
The vision of the Mother and the Child. 
R. Ectis Roberts, 














AUNT MARIA’S DRESSING-TABLE. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES TO YOUNG CHILDREN. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY HELEN REID CROSS. 


LL the things on Aunt Maria’s dressing-table seemed wonderful, and not a bit like 


any one else’s things. 


People supposed that it was just because they were Aunt 


Maria’s, for everything that belonged to her was nice,and had somehow the feeling 


of a great treat about tt. 


But if you only knew the things on Aunt Maria’s dressing- 


table, all of them did have curious histories; and if you will pretend that you are a little 
girl, with a very short pigtail, and a very long nightie, scrambling up into a very 
sinkie-in bed, I will be Aunt Maria sitting up with a frilly nightcap on, in that 
sinkie-in bed; and if you snuggle up beside me, I will tell you some of the stories she 


told me long ago, when I was little too. 
o oo”? 


They were all of them such interesting histories, it is difficult to know which to 


tell, 
they weren't. 


Sometimes they were in rhyme (that was generally on birthdays) and sometimes 
Sometimes they were rather sad, and sometimes they were merry, and 


special ones for Sundays; and now and then Aunt Maria was so very kind as to tell 


two in one morning. 


Once (only once) she told four straight off—that was on Christmas 


morning and every one had been awake so early to see what Santa Claus had brought, 


and it seemed such a long time till breakfast. 


And those are the four best. 





SHE always 
sat on the 
middle of the 
dressing- 
table. She 
was made of 
white china, 
and some- 
times the little 
girl with the 
pigtail (that 


thought the 
Hen, and 
really he could 
tell her so 
much of what 
was going on 
in the fashion- 
able world. 
He could 
positively see 
the sun get up 





you are pre- 
tending to be) 
was allowed 
for a great 
treat to scrub 
her, but you 
had to be very 
careful be- 








every morn- 
ing, and go to 
bed at night, 
while the 
Things on the 
dressing-table 
only saw him 
from twelve 








cause she was 

cracked, and indeed had quite lost the tip 
of her tail; and this is how she came to 
lose it. 

The China Hen was very proud of her 
friendship with the Weathercock who lived 
outside on the top of the church spire which 
was opposite the window. He. was, she 
always felt, so very high up in the world, 
and although she did not really care 
for him much, for he was always very 
boasting and vain, still, it sounds well to 
have friends who mix in high circles. So 
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to three in 
summer time, and hardly at all in the winter, 

“Ah! you see,” bragged the Weather- 
cock, “I know him very well—have done all 
my life. Why my gran’father used to call 
him every morning !” 

The Hen thought this was indeed mixing 
in high life. 

“You are to be envied, dear Cockie- 
lockie,” she said, “seeing and knowing so 
much.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing to what I could see,” 
said the Cock, greatly pleased to be so 
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much admired. “ Why, if I look down the 
chimney of the house that stands five doors 
up, I can see twelve mutton-chops, all 
dressed in white paper frills, dancing the 
Highland fling on a gridiron !” 

“ Mer—r—rcy !” cried the Hen in aston- 
ishment, not knowing what a “ gridiron ” 
but feeling sure it was something “high-class.” 

“Ves,” said Cockie-lockie; “and if I 
look in at the window ten to the right of 
you, I can see a man who has been eating 
ham and eggs for the last five years without 
even leaving off to sleep.” 

This made the China Hen’s blood curdle. 
“Don’t ! !” she gasped. 

“ Well, anyway, I can see in the barn on 
the other side of the church five hundred 
and sixty-seven bats all round a 
gramophone and tearing its heart out.” 

“Worse and worse,” thought the Hen. 
“T wish I knew what kind of an animal a 
gramophone is, but I’ll pretend to know, 
as I don’t want Cockie-lockie to despise 
So she just said, “ Indeed !” and tried 
she 


was, 


sitting 


me.” 
not to seem very interested, though 
would have given her comb to see such a 
sight herself. 
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“Yes ; and in that timber-yard just round 
the corner—oh, ho, ho !—in that timber-yard 
—hee, hee !—oh, I wish you could see. I— 
I—I—n that Oh dear, if it only didn’t 
make me I—l—augh s—s—so! Oh, my 
sides! J—just round the corner——” 

“Just round the corner,” thought the 
Hen ; “only just round the corner. If it’s so 
funny as all that, I’m sure I can manage to 
see.” So, stretching out her neck, she craned 
forward, but in vain! Crash she went ! 
She had strained too far, and toppled out 
of the window into the dusty little garden 
below. 

Fortunately she fell on the soft turf, and 
as soon as she had recovered herself enough 
to look up, she was thankful to see that the 
wind must have changed, and that Cockie- 
lockie was looking the other way. “As 
long as he didn’t see,” she sobbed, as 
Aunt Maria gently put her back on the 





table. But after that she never paid 
any more attention to the Weathercock’s 
stories. 


“ She’s chipped the end of her tail,” said 
Aunt Maria. “I suppose it caught in the 
curtain and the wind blew her out.” 





Another 
Thing that 
lived on the 
dressing-table 
was the Golden 


Pig. He was 
a yard- 
measure. Out 


of his back 
came a blue 
inch-tape, 
which you 
pulled very 
gently, ana 
then you let go, 
and tt snappea 







Golden Pig, 
“you have had 
a Past!” 
Now 
Golden Pig’s 
voice was a 
great contrast, 
and he grunt- 
ed, “ Past, in- 
deed, ma’am! 
But what’s the 
good of that 
when I ain't 
got no future? 
What’s the 
use of just 


the 

















back so guick- - , ' idling about 
pawtvt PETE GOLDEN PIG] wee con 
blink; you nobody worth 


were only allowed to do it five times, and 
even then you had to be careful. And this 
was his story; 


very fascinating 
was her favourite 


THE Pincushion had a 
voice, and “ My stars!” 
expression. 


“My stars, sir,” she would say to the 
’ > P 





seeing? And where’s the fun of living 
just to have your inside all pulled out and 
snapping it back again? I calls it jolly slow, 
I does.” 

He was quite a miserable little Pig, you 
see, and that was because he was suffering 
punishment for having been too ambitious, 
and I will tell you about it. He kept ita 
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secret from every one on the dressing-table 
for ever so long, but one day it all came 
out—like the inch-tape from his little 
inside. When he found how soft a heart 
the Pincushion had, he told her his sad 
history. 

It all came of his wanting to be in the 
circus procession. When he was young 
he was just the simple little Guinea-pig 
that the Conjurer brought out of his top 
hat. The Conjurer was a very grand gentle- 
man, in a black coat and a wand; he never 
even wished to be in the procession, like the 
rest of the animals—the tiger and the spotted 
ponies and the lady with a beard ; but the 
little Guinea-pig longed and longed to go. 
It was his friend the Pelican who told him 
how delightful it was marching to the band 
up the village street, and all the people who 
could not afford to come to the show because 
they had no pennies coming out to enjoy 
the sight, looking so happy and admiring. 
“And,” said the Pelican, who had a cold in 
his beak, “ you cad see yourself id the shop- 
windows as you pass by, azd, boreover——” 
Here he stopped suddenly, for the Ring- 
master was coming along, and the animals 
didn’t care to talk when he was anywhere 
about. 

The Ring-master had a friend with him, 
who was saying, “ You take my word for it, 
we shall have the place packed—every seat 
full.” 

“Umph!” growled the Ring-master— 
he was rather a grumpy man—‘I dare- 
say! Pigs might fly!” And they passed 
on. 

“Pigs might fly! Pigs might fly ! 
might fy!” muttered the Guinea-pig. 
Indeed, that wou/d be something wonderful ; 
a Flying Pig would be the taik of the town: 
a Flying Pig would be certain to go in 
the procession! Suddenly he turned to 
the Pelican and said, in what he meant 
to sound quite his ordinary voice, “ Say, 
old chap, you don’t seem to use your 
wings much.” 

The Pelican was sleepy with his cold. 
“Do,” he said, through his beak ; “ bakes 
be tired,” and he nodded his head and 
dozed, 

This was the Guinea-pig’s chance. 
Quietly he ran to the work-basket and 
got the scissors; gently and quietly he 
chopped off the Pelican’s wings. More 
gently and silently still he dashed for the 


Pigs 
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seccotine, and, jumping into a box to hide 
himself, he might there have been found 
sitting stock still, with the wings stuck on 
either side of his back, waiting for the 
seccotine to dry. “ Now,” he thought, “ I’ll 
be in the procession.” 

As he lay in hiding there, he presently 
heard the Pelican rummaging about and 
muttering to himself, “Where cad I have 
put theb? Certainly, with this awful cold 
id by head, I can’t go without them. Here, 
you,” he called to the Ostrich, “ you’ve been 
and taken my wings !” 

“Bosh!” said the Ostrich, and the 
Guinea-pig began to ‘feel a little uncom- 
fortable. 

The procession was forming, and the 
Ring-master sent to know why the Pelican 
did not appear. 

“ Can’t, your hodour ; ain’t got do wings,” 
he said. 

This made a general commotion ; every 
one was running about to find the Pelican’s 
wings, and the procession was just starting 
without him when some one called out: 
“Ere they are, in this yer box!” and 
hauling out wings, Guinea-pig and _ all, 
pitched them straight on to the Pelican’s 
back, and sent him running after. 

And so the little Guinea-pig rode in the 
procession, not as he had fondly hoped 
indeed, a Flying Pig, but hidden away there 
on the back of the Pelican. 

Suddenly the big drum banged, and 
“ Atisshooo !” the Pelican gave a mighty 
sneeze, and off slipped his wings, Guinea- 
pig and all! Imagine the way the villagers 
laughed to see the poor old Pelican 


all bare; imagine how cold the poor 
old Pelican: felt; imagine the wrath of 


the Ring-master ; but, most of all, imagine 
how glad the Guinea-pig was to find 
he and his fine feathers had rolled quietly 
away out of sight behind a barrel of 
tar! 

It was the end of his experiences as a 
circus Guinea-pig, indeed as a Guinea-pig 
at all. After telling the sad story he was 
so dissolved in tears that he could not speak, 
or even remember any more—indeed the 
Pincushion had not the heart to ask; the 
only thing that was certain was, that 
he was just a little yard-measure 
and the only proof that he once 
been a Guinea-pig was that he was 
golden. 


now 
te 
Pig, 
had 
sti'l 
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There was 
great excite- 
ment among 
the Things on 
the dressing- 
table; in fact, 
there was @ 
squabble going 
on. 7 ke 
Scissors, who 
were twins, 
and therefore 
ought always 
to agree, had 
dost their tem- 
per (indeed, 
the Backglass 
said he had 
seen tt fall off 








The Powder-Puffs Tale: 
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which, she 
spread her 
dress well out 
round her, 
and, sitting 
comfortably 
down, she be- 
gan: 

“When the 
Queen was a 
little girl she 
was sO very 
beautiful and 
so very brave 
that every one 


admired _ her. 
Her hair was 
golder than 





her crown, her 








and slip quiet- 
ly out of the 
window; but 
then, the Backgiass always did see twice as 
much as any one else). The quarrel was 
about the raindrops which trickled down the 
window-pane and hung on the roses and 
the briars that climbed round the sill. 


OR, RAINDROPS 


“LOOK at all those tears,” Snip had said; 
and Snap had answered very rudely, 

“ Tears, stupid ! those aren’t tears.” 

“ What are they, then?” asked Snip. 

“They're precious gems, of course! 
Don’t you know the difference between 
tears and diamonds ?” 

“Rubbish! Don’t you suppose I know 
what a diamond is?” 

* And don’t you think I know tears when 
I see then?” 

And so they went on, foolish things, get- 
ting more and more angry every minute. 

“Well, anyway, they’re the same things as 
the Queen wore round her neck when she 
drove by in her coach and four yesterday,” 
chimed in the Pomatum Pot. “ You'll allow 
that, I suppose? And do you suppose a 
Queen would wear tears?—or even know 
what they were, for the matter of that ?” 

“ Well, well,” called out little Miss Pow- 
der-puff, who was always ready to smoothe 
things down, for all she loved was a quiet 
life. “Coming to that, I happen to know a 
little about the Queen and her tears, so if 
you will leave off squabbing, you shall hear 
about it, and perhaps by the time I’ve done, 
you will all be in a better temper. Saying 





lips were red- 
der than cher- 
ries, her eyes 
were bluer than the skies, her smiles were 
sweeter than honey, and her voice was 
softer than a dove’s. But, alas! she had 
one dreadful misfortune: her heart was 
made of stone. 

The King and the Queen were very dis- 
tressed, and tried all they knew to cure 
their little daughter. They had wizards 
and witches and conjurers and magicians 
from far and near, to see if she could be 
cured, but nothing could be found to touch 
her heart ; and because of this her people 
could not love her, for they knew that when 
they were in trouble the little Princess did 
not weep for them. In vain the King told his 
child tales of his brave soldiers and of their 
gallant deaths; the little Princess never shed 
atear. In vain the Queen told her pitiful 
tales of her poor peasants and their hard- 
ships and their griefs ; no tear ever fell from 
her eyes. And when her mother saw her 
arrayed in all her beauty, with ropes of 
diamonds sparkling around her lovely neck 
and falling to her feet, “ Alas!” she would 
cry, “would that she had one tear ; it were 
worth them all!” 

One day the poor Princess (for though in 
all else she was rich, she was poor in that 
she had no tears) was in the garden with 
her mother, and they were planting a new 
rose-tree ‘together—one so tall, her mother 
said, that one day it would reach the stars— 
when a messenger, riding in haste to the 
castle, brought the sad news that the King, 


AND A PRINCESS. 
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who was away in a far country, was killed in 
battle. The Queen was broken-hearted 
and wept for many days, but still the little 
maiden’s eyes were dry. Neither did she 
weep when the Queen, soon after, died also ; 
but in that night, as she lay awake thinking 
of her dear mother, a Good Wizard from the 
North came and stole away the Princess, 
and carried her to a land where everything 
was strange, and kept her there a prisoner. 
But still she shed no tears, though often she 
longed to be back and see once more the 
castle where she had lived so happily with 
her father and mother. She grew taller and 
more beautiful year by year, and at last the 
Wizard set her free, and told her she might 
wander where she would. 
Now, the Princess trav- 
elled far, always seeking 
her home; and at last, after 
many weary days and many 
weary miles, she saw in 
the distance the great 7 
castle, pale and dim, like 


some fairy palace. She 
hastened on, and no one 
noticed the dusty little 


figure pass through the 
village up to- the castle 
walls, for every one was 
out en /féte, 
for by the 
new King’s 
command all 
the beautiful 
ladies from far 
and wide had 
come that day 











The Candle- 
stick was 
greatly to be 
envied, for she 
hadtwo lovers. 
She hadn't 
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that he might choose a bride from among 
them. 

Quietly the little Princess passed through 
the crowds who were waiting for the King 
to appear, straight up to where her own 
little garden used to be, for she sought the 
rose her mother had promised her would 
grow so tallit would one day reach the stars; 
and when she found it, the little Princess 
crouched on her knees beside it, with her 
tears—bright, bright gems—pouring from her 
eyes. A long time she knelt there weeping ; 
and as she knelt the King rode by, and, 
looking down, he saw the sad little figure, 
covered with its dishevelled gold hair, and 
its travel-stained dress, and cried he, “ Who 
is here weeping on this happy day ?” 


And the Princess, whose blue eyes were full of tears, 
looked up at the King, who, seeing her beauty, cried, 
“Here, indeed, are gems more bright and eyes more 
lovely than any of these who have come to my 
bidding to-day!” and he lifted the little Princess up 
on his saddle before him, and, 
the ring, he there proclaimed her to be his bride.” 


riding with her into 


The Powder-puff stopped, and glancing at the win- 
dow she saw that the rain had stopped too ; 
was shining, the window-pane was dry : 


the sun 
“so there need 


be no more squabbling about the rain drops,” she said, 
with asigh of relief ; 


“I only hope they won’t notice 
that tear that 
is still nang- 
ing on the 
thorns of the 
rose outside, 
or they might 
begin it all 
over again.” 


THE difficulty 
was to decide 
between them, 
and the Can- 
dlestick at last 
determined to 








much else, to 
be sure — no 
Sense, and no 


- THE STORY OF THE CANDLESTICK ; -» 





set a task, and 
whoever did it 
best, that one 
should win her 





riches. “ Now 
even gooa OR, THE LAMP-POST’S DECEIT, 
looks,” the 


Pincushion 

said, “ Nor a curly tail,” added the Golden 
Pig. But still, to have two lovers was worth 
all the rest put together. 


hand. So she 
called to them 
both—to the 
tall, handsome Lamp-post outside the win- 
dow, and to the adoring little Night-light 
at her feet (for these were her two lovers). 
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“You must each of you make up a “Ah!” said the Lamp-post, “that’s ex- 
poem about me, and whichever does best actly what I wanted,” and without waiting 
shall marry me.” Now both the lovers another moment he hurried to tell it to 


felt in a fearful fix, for they neither of 
them knew what poetry was, nor how it 
was made. How the Candlestick came to 
know was because Aunt Maria often read 
poetry to herself (by candle-light) after she 
was in bed; but neither the Lamp-post nor 
the Night-light had any idea what it meant. 
The Golden Pig said he knew, but he 
wouldn’t tell. The clouds above the Lamp- 
post’s head didn’t know anything else duz 
poetry, but he could not hear what they 
said. So what was to be done? They were 
almost in despair, when suddenly the Lamp- 
post’s friend, Miss New Moon, came in sight. 

“Ah!” he said to himself, “I'll ask her 
to help me; she’s aw/u/ly fond of me, and 
would do anything I ask.” And as she came 
by him he exclaimed with a sigh, “ Little 
Miss Moon, how simply /ovely you look in 
that new gown,” and he took hold of her 
hand and gave ita little squeeze. “ Dearest,” 
he said, “tell me, what is poetry ?” 

Now Miss New Moon knew the Lamp- 
post loved the Candlestick. “He is false,” 
she said to herself, “to love one girl and 
to squeeze another’s hand; I’ll pay him out. 
Poetry,” she said, “is stuff that rhymes.” 

“ Rhymes,” said the Lamp-post, “ what’s 
that?” 

“Why, like this,” said the New Moon: 

** Little Miss Etticoat 
In a white petticoat 
And a red nose, 
The longer she lives 
The shorter she grows ! 
That’s poetry,” and she laughed, and ran 
away behind a cloud. 


the Candlestick, falsely pretending he had 
made it up himself. 

When the Candlestick heard his elegant 
verse the vain creature preened herself 
with pride. “What a_ beautiful verse,” 
she said, “ I’m so glad he noticed my petti- 
And, looking down at, the Night- 
light, she said, “ Well, sir, and where is 
your verse?” 

The unhappy little fellow could not speak, 
for he had nothing to say; he had been 
thinking and thinking with all his might 
till he was getting quite soft and melty, and 
he had never got further than “Oh ! beauti- 
ful Candlestick !” which didn’t rhyme with 
anything. “Alas!” he cried, “this is all 
I have done!” 

“Then,” replied the Candlestick, “alas! 
I have ‘done’ with you !” and she turned 
her back on him for ever; and glanc- 
ing up at the handsome  Lamp-post, 
she said, “Oh! sir! you have gained the 
pr——” 

“Stay!” called out Miss New Moon, 
suddenly popping out from behind her 
cloud, “he didn’t make up “a single word 
himself, and the Night-light dd think of 
three. That verse is as old as the hills, 
and no one but one of your ignorance 
and vanity would have been deceived by 
him !” 

Alas! what was our Candlestick to do 
now? One lover false, and the other she 
had spurned! 

She just put on her extinguisher, and 
remained an old maid (“ AZzss_ Etticoat”) 
till the end of her days, 


coat.” 























Prize Photograph, 


“A Figure Study," by &. B. Dawson. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The unprecedented number of photographs submitted under the terms of our Com- 
petition has, while stamping it as an unqualified success, rendered the task of selecting 
prize-winners one of extreme difficulty. The entries in Class B have been a little dis- 
appointing, and as the subjects are not sufficiently in accordance with the requirements 
of this class, it has been decided to award two prizes of One Guinea each to Class A’ 
The high level of merit attained by many of the competitors in Class A compels us to 
award two extra consolation prizes; beyond these prize-winners there are many productions 
which merit the very highest commendation which can be bestowed upon amateur efforts, 
Reproductions of a selection of these are given here, for each of which a fee of five 
shillings will be paid for a full page, and half a crown for the smaller size. Reproductions 
of a further set of specially selected photographs sent in for the Competition will appear 
in the January issue of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. In the present issue, off p. li, will 
appear the details of the second Competition. 


Class A. field, for the best Landscape Study. Title, 
** Sunshine and Breeze ” 


The prize of One Guinea has been awarded to , ‘ aie ‘ F id, He . 
Technical data: Pinhole photograph, 1} mins. at 10”, 








. 3 > 7 7 > »< - e = % 
S. B. Daw son, (¢ suernsey, for the best I igure sarnet Ortho plate, 3 p.m., August sunshine 
Study. Title, “A F igure Study. i ‘ lee 
Ae k Cf alae 1 ' In Class C the prize of One Guinea has been 
echnical data: Sandersor a a, Aldis lens, _ . : i pena 
goal thet, Nees asia wae nt: Mega geen ane 3 awarded to E. E. Carter, Romford, Essex. Title, 
perial Ortho, gust, 12 a.m., good indoor light, stop f/7, oa . 2 
Speed to se pyro-soda, bromide print, developed Smartly Cleared. 
Amidol, Wellit gton paper. Technical data: Reflex camera, Ross Homo lens, 


10” focus, Marion Supreme plate, September, 11.30 a.m., 


A prize of One Guinea to E. S. Maples, Mir- _ dull light, stop /8, 1/1000th sec., Pyro Metol. 
105i 7 I 
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A consolation prize of Half a Guinea has been 
awarded to Miss May Barker, Cambridge, for 
‘*Wheedling the Weather-clerk.” 

M.C.C. camera, Beck lens, Marion S.R_ plate, August, 
11 a.m., top light from sloping skylight, dull day, stop £/8, 
2 secs., metol. 


A consolation prize of Half a Guinea has been 
awarded to Jas. Patrick, Fife, for ‘‘ Gloomy 
Winter.” 

12 X 10 camera, Dallmeyer R.R , Paget xxxxx, Decem- 
ber, 10a m., leaden-grey sky, stop f/18, 3 secs , pyro-soda. 


‘¢The Last Gleam.” E. S. Maples, Mirfield. 


August, 7 pm., f/22, 4 secs., x 4 screen, Barnet Ortho, 
11” lens, Edinol developer. 


“The Puppy’s Bath.” Miss E. M. Goddard, 
Farnham. 


Thornton-Pickard camera, R.R. lens, Mawson’s Gladiator, 
September, 3.30 p.m., good light, £/8, 1/80th se 
pyro-soda. 


“Sympathy.” Jas. Spencer, Burnley. 


Reflex camera, Busch lens, Imperial Ortho, September, 
2 p.m., sun shining, light clouds, f/6'5, 1/10th sec., pyro- 


soda, 


‘““In an Ancient Cornish Church.” David 
Orr, Woodford Green. 


Sanderson camera, Ze’ss lens, f/22, Imperial S R., 
2 mins., good light, pyro-soda. 


H1GHLY COMMENDED (CLAssEs A, B, AND C), 


Countess Daisy Friys, Denmark (A, B, and C); 
Miss E. Portman, Sherborne, Dorset (A and B); 
Roy Bennett, Boddam, N.B. (A and B); S. K, 
Morley, Newcastle-on-Tyne (A and C); Geo, 
H. C. Matthews, Lavender Hill, S.W. (A and B); 
John Brooks, Port Talbot (A); James Patrick, 
Fife (A and B) ; Charles J. Hankinson, Bourne- 
mouth (A and B); Alan Triverton Jones, New- 
port, Mon. (A and C); Miss P. Dickinson, 
Ilfracombe, N. Devon (A and B); Miss God- 
dard, Farnham, Surrey (A); Mrs. J. Turnbull, 
Hawick, N.B. (A and B) ; H. J. Heel, Harringay, 
N. (A); Mrs. Chirmside, Jersey (A) ; Miss How, 
Hampstead, N.W.(A); Ernest Morgan, Dalston, 
N.E. (A and B); C. W. Taylor, Ilford, Essex 
(A); Miss Mary Power, Hastings (A); C. 
Calvin-Thomas, Newport, Mon. (A); Miss May 
Barker, Cambridge (A); Miss Margaret Lauch- 
lan, Edinburgh (A) ; Arthur J. Hones, Woolwich, 
S.E. (A); A. Hl. Robinson, West Ayton, Yorks 
(A); A. R. Mathie, Teddington (A); Victor 
Hey, Scarborough (A and C) ; Miss Olga Little- 
ton, Sheathy, Berks (A and B): Roy Stevens, 
Ifolland Villas Road, W. (A); David Orr, 
Woodford Green, N. (A); F. A, Loosley, Mit- 
cham, Surrey (A) ; J. R. Walker, Palmer’s Green, 
N. (A and B); Winifred Prout, Wallington, 
Surrey (A); A. J. Knight, Mill Hill Park, W. 
(A and C); James Spencer, Burnley (A); W. 
Gales, Daitford, Kent (A); Miss Carpenter, 
Belsize Square, N.W. (A and B); Miss C, 
Tonks, East Sheen, S.W. (A). 
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““Smartly Cleared,” by E. E. Carter. 


Prize Photograph, 





Prize Photograph, 


“Sunshine and Bree ‘ 8. Maples, 





“The Last Gleam,” by E. §&. Maples. 





Patrick. 






















Consulation Prize. 


“*Wheedling the Weather-clerk,” by Miss May Barker. 














“s 
“The Puppy's Bath," by Miss E. M. Goddard. 
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You probably cannot think 
of even ONE great living 
musician who has not 
enthusiastically approved of 


THE | 
PIANOLA. 


This fact is of importance 
to you. 
Te overwhelming weight of authoritative testimony in favour of the Piano'a 











p’oves two things to you. The first is that the Pianola is a thoroughly 

artistic means of playing the piano and so ought to be in your home. 
The second is that the Pianola is the only one of all the various piano-playing 
devices that you need consider seriously. Beyond undoubted constructional 
superiority the Pianola offers you the indispensable advantages of the Metrostyle 
and Themodist. The Pianola gives you the ability to play all the music there is, 
and when you use the Metrostyle you can be sure of playing all that music well. 


You can get the Pianola either as a separate instrument adjustable to any piano, 
or as an integral part of the Steck or Weber pianos. When the Pianola and the 
piano form one complete instrument, playable either by hand or by means of music- 
rolls, it is called the Pianola Piano. 


You can secure either instrument on our sy:tem of deferred payments, and in the 
case of the Pianola Piano we will allow you the full value of your present piano in 


part exchange. 


APPOINTigg 
« s ‘> 


WHY NOT WRITE TO US TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS? 


The Orchestrelle Co 


AEOLIAN HALL 
135-6-7 New Bond St., LONDON, W 


WHY THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY CAN FULLY WARRANT THE PIANOLA PIANO 


In buying a Pianola Piano the purchaser not only secures exclusive patents and thorough 
workmanship, but he has the additional — of dealing with the actual manu- 
facturers of the Pianola, the Weber and Steck Pianos. Made throughout in its own 
factories, the Orchestrelle Company can thus, through its own direct knowledge and 
control, fully guarantee its product. 

The Pianola is fully dealt with in Catalogue Y.P., and the Pianola Piano in Catalogue Y. 
Specify the Catalogue you are interested in. 






































“Sympathy,” by James Spencer. 











“DE VERE” AND 


of London’s 


k ENSINGTON is one 
~ most delightful residential districts. 

The Royal Borough has several 
distinctive features. Within its 
Kensington Palace, the birthplace of Queen 
Victoria, nearly facing the “ De Vere” 
Hotel, the Albert Hall, the Imperial Insti- 
tute, and several of the largest shopping 
emporiums in London. 


area is 


Uniquely situated, almost in the centre of 
the municipal area, stand the “De Vere” 
Hotel and the of Wales” Hotel, 
recognised as the most select and moderate 
charging of the fashionable residential hotels 
in the Borough. 

The most casual passer-by cannot fail to 
be struck by the strikingly handsome exterior 
of the “ De Vere” Hotel, and, if his attention 
is arrested thereby, the eye will immediately 
take in the beautiful 


“ Prince 


surroundings which 


can be viewed from the building. The 
ever-changins glories of Kensington 


Gardens, separated from the hotel by the 
width of the road only, are a distinct per- 
quisite, restful for the eye and generally 
refreshing. From the health point of view, 
such wide expanse of open park and garden 
is invaluable, and when allied to comfort and 
convenience in hotel life itself, the combina- 
tion is a thing “ much to be desired.” 

There is hardly any necessity to say that 
both hotels are splendidly fitted, Everything 


“PRINCE OF 








WALES” HOTELS. 


which can conduce to comfort has been 
remembered, and the proprietors have been 
careiul that all the essentials of hotel life 
are without reproach. 

Each house is fully licensed, and the 
stock includes the 


spirits at moderate prices. 


and 
The tariff, too, 
En pension 
are fixed at from 


choicest wines 
is the reverse of expensive. 
terms for the “ De Vere ” 
10s. 6d, daily, or from £3 3s. weekly, which 
include bedroom, early morning tea, table 
@hdte breakfast, luncheon and 
coffee-room, bath, lights, attendance, and 
boots. Inclusive terms at the “ Prince 
of Wales” are from £2 12s. 6d. single, 
special reductions being made to families 


dinner in 


and officers. The hotel has accommodation 
for 140 visitors, and at both places arrange- 
ments have been made for motor garage, 
stabling, etc., in the immediate vicinity. 

High Street, Kensington, and Gloucester 
Road are the nearest Tube and District 
Railway Stations; Queen’s Road Station, 
Central Tube. Motors and buses to all 
parts constantly pass the door. 

Extended particulars of the tariff terms 
can be obtained from the manager, the 
address being De Vere Gardens in both 
cases, The telephone numbers are 3022 
Kensington (two lines), “ Prince of Wales” 
Hotel, and 524 Kensington, **De Vere” 
Hotel, 


XXxXiV 
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DONT LET YOUR FACE GET ROUGH & RED, BUT RUB IN 


CREAM 


PIERRE Ne 


~ VINOLIA is splendid for the complexion. :: :: Those who 
worship at Beauty’s shrine know that a massage with VINOLIA 
before retiring at night—face as well as hands—means a clear 
skin, a soft skin, and a skin free from redness 

and roughness of any kind. :: :: Besure-you 

choose VINOLIA if you prefer a 


comfortable, clean, and not a greasy 


CSPOT 


Vinolia Cream, 1/14, 1/9, 3/6 
Vinolia Powder, |/-, 1/9, 3/6 
Vinolia Premier Soap, 4d. 
Vinolia Dentifrice, 6d. and 1/- 
Lees 6d. and 1/- 














CHRISTMAS IN THE PARIS SHOPS. 


BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


= HE gentle art of giving Christmas 
presents being practised nowa- 
days with the same ardour in 
France as it is in England, adds con- 
siderably to the excitement of winter 
shopping in Paris, and for weeks before 
the Fétes de Noél begin the magasins de 
nouveautés are packed from morning till 
night with an anxious, eager, determined 
crowd all bent upon buying gifts, the 
choosing of which is no sinecure. ‘The 
pessimists declare that present-giving is 
solely a matter of custom, and that those 
who are forced to observe it do so with as 
much rebellion in their hearts as if they 
were paying their taxes ; but Iam thankful 
to say that I am an optimist, and I believe 
that the majority of men and women still 
find it “more blessed to give than to 
receive,” especially at Christmas time. 

To begin with the children. Who can 
think for a moment that it is anything 
but a pleasure to take any small boy 
or girl round the toys and tell them to 
choose what they would like Santa Claus 
to give them! And who, with a full 
purse, does not revel in buying playthings 
for those little people whose ways have 
not fallen in pleasant places so far as 
toys are concerned! It is a gorgeous 
occupation, this spending of one’s money 
on other people, and one which excites 
more envy among the kindly poor than 
any other luxury of the well-to-do. 
Indeed I can think of nothing which 


encourages envy, hatred, and ma'ice 
more than to hear a wistful little voice 


pleading for cette belle poupée, or cet 
automobile gut roule tout seule, and not 
be able to buy the two longed-for play- 
things. At such moments I can blame 
no poor mother for being an anarchist 
or a thief; though when I come to think 
of it, I have never heard of an anarchist 
mother—the two things do not seem to 
go together. This year the de//es poupées 
and the automobiles are discarded for 
aeroplanes, and there are not many 
children in Paris who do not possess 


flying-machines of some kind, I think, 
even if they cost only a penny each, as 
some of them do. 


The consequence is 
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that on fine days the public gardens are 
rife with strenuous young flyers, who 
dub themselves Blériot, de Lambert, or 
Latham, according as their fancy dictates. 
Even the little girls, as they jouent a la 
Madame, have renounced being duchesses 
and countesses for the honour of being 
Madame Blériot, with her little family 
of five. ‘The more domestic aeroplane 
is the one which holds chocolates where 
the machinery should be; and of these 
the shop windows are full. They are 
made in dainty silks of various colours, 
the wings of which are tied with roses, 
forget-me-nots, holly, or mistletoe, and 
a little amour presides at the steering- 
wheel. Such pretty toys as these will, 
of course, be favourite gifts for bachelors 
to make to their hostesses, and on New 
Year's Day they will be sent out in 
hundreds. ‘The florists have also learned 
to construct monoplanes and biplanes in 
lilies, carnations, and orchids, so. that 
where chocolates are not likely to please, 
flowers may take their place. For still 
more costly gifts, in the realm of aero- 
planes, are various brooches, pendants, 
and breloques in gold and precious stones, 
which have been modelled on one or other 
of the famous machines. These are finding 
great favour in the eyes of enthusiastic 
flyers, as they not only make very charming 
ornaments, but may be kept as things to 
be handed on to posterity as examples of 
the first flying-machines ever made. 

In a less amusing but more useful 
sphere come the gifts one makes to 
people who want helping out in their 
wardrobes or their households. ‘To many 
present-givers such gifts as these prove 
to be of more interest than any other, 
for they are known to fill a real want and 
they stand no chance of being thrust 
carelessly on one side once the novelty 


of possessing them has passed. As a 
rule girls are easier to help than anybody 
in this respect, because their ward- 


robes are always lacking somewhere, and, 
anyway, no dainty offering comes amiss 
toa girl. A father or a husband may of 
course go great lengths and offer a hand- 
some frock, or coat, or fur; and these 
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Christmas Gifts direct from Ireland. 


It is an annual custom at The White House, Portrush, to make up Parcels 
of Irish Goods adapted for Seasonable Gifts. These are mostly oddments, 
but fresh, clean, and nothing the worse for that; they differ from regular 
stock in price only—not a serious fault whcre economy is a consideration 
and not likely to retard their speedy clearance. We have now a booklet 


of bargains in the printer's hands; the following are typical :— 


2/6 Parcel, No. 331. 10/6 Parcel, No. 338. 


Ledies’ Handkerchief Parcel : Irish Lace Parcel: 
6 Ladies’ assorted lace-edge and embroidered Clones lace collar, exceptional value. 


lawn handkerchiefs. 
14/6 Parcel, No. 339. 
2/6 Parcel, No. 332. Useful Parcel: 
Hamilton’s Irish travelling rug in fashionable 
check design; appropriate gift for either 
lady or gentleman. 


Ladies’ Handkerchief Parcel: 
Ladies’ hemstitched, or bordered, linen hand- 
kerchiefs. 


2/6 Parcel, No. 333. 21/- Parcel, No. 3310. 


Ladies’ Handkerchiei Parcel: 
dozen very choice hand-embroidered Irish linen 
handkerchiefs. 


Gentlemen's IIandkerchief Parcel: 
6 Gentlemen’s bordered, or hemstitched, linen 
handkerchiefs. 


5/- Parcel, No. 334. 21/- Parcel, No. 3311. 
Gentlemen's Handkerchief Parcel: 
dozen fine hemstitched Irish linen handker- 
chiefs. 


Ladies’ Handkerchief Parcel: 
6 Ladies’ embroidered linen handkerchiefs, nicely 
assorted. 


5/- Parcel, No. 335- 21/- Parcel, No. 3312. 


4 . Irish Lace Parcel ; 
Irish Table Linen Parcel : 


Damask table-cloth, 2 x 2 yards. 


5/- Parcel, No. 330. 21/- Parcel, No. 3313. 


Irish Table Linen Parcel: 


1 Pretty Limerick lace scarf. 


Irish Linen Parcel : 


, : Damask table-cloth, 2 x 2 yards, and 
Hemstitched and hand-embroidered tea-cloth. : , : 


dozen napkins to match, 


10/6 Parcel, No. 337. 42]- Parcel, No. 3314. 


Ladies’ Blouse Parcel : Irish Lace Parcel : 
ITand embroidered linen blouse-piece, unmade. 1 very handsome Limerick lace scarf. 


These parcels show the value we are giving; send postal order 
specimen, or write for booklet. Ready December Ist. 


7 


TERMS: Cash with order; money back if not satisfied. 
Carriage paid in the United Kingdom; abroad extra. 
Desk 33, 


The White House, Portrush, Ireland. 


The Depot for Irish Peasant Industries. 


Address direct to Portrush—unscrupulous dealers copy our title. We have no 
branch houses or agencies. 
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being items which make big holes in a 
girl's pin-money, they are very welcome 

To encourage this little weak 
the part of fond parents 


presents. 
ness on 
adoring hus- 
bands, we 
show a 
beautiful 


gown from 
Redfern’s 
which was 
made for 
Mme. Mé- 
gard. The 


gown is in 
blue crépe de 
Chine, the 
blue of a 
raven’s wing, 
and it is em- 
broidere# in 
blue of? ex- 
actly the same 
shade. The 
long coat 
worn with it 
is of like 
material and 
tint, trimmed 
with collar 
and revers of 
chinchilla. 
Such a toil- 
ette is beauti- 
ful enough 
to win the 
thanks of the 
most difficult 
woman ever 
born, and the 
husband who 
is moved to 
offer such a 
Christmas gift 
to his wife 
would cer- 
tainly be able 
to pat him- 
self on the 
back and call 
himself a 
generous 
fellow. But 
it is not 
every man 


who can allow himself to go quite so far, 
therefore let me speak of one or two of 
the less expensive things I saw in the 
There was a long scarf in 


same rooms. 
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Thoto by Félix. 
Madame Mégard dressed by Redfern, Rue de Rivoli. 








cherry coloured crépe de Chine sewn all 
over with tiny steel beads, a little matinée 
in pale blue mousseline and Valenciennes, 
and a perfectly adorable tea-gown in cream 


mousseline 
de sote and 
silver embroi- 
dery, all of 
which might 
be looked 
upon as 
moderate ex- 
travagances 
at such a fes- 
tive time as 
Christmas. 
Gifts of a 
still more 
trivial kind, 
but just as 
pretty, are 
legion; and 
among the 
newest ideas 
I noticed 
some quite 
charming 
flowers in silk 
to be worn 
with furs. 
They are not 
the ordinary 
sort of milli- 
ner’s flowers, 
but specially 
made _ blos- 
soms in dur- 
able material. 
Then _ there 
are tortoise- 
shell hat-pins, 
with heads at 
either end, to 
prevent one 
from casting 
out motes 
from the eyes 
of one’s 
neighbour, 
and there are 
tortoiseshell 
buttons for 
fur coats. 
Some very 
useful _ little 


velvet bags in various colours are also 
much in favour now that velvet costumes 
are worn for walking, and bead dog-collars 
are the rage. 


These collars are made 
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The British Home and 
Hospital for Incurables 


(CROWN LANE, STREATHAM, S.W.) 


which was founded nearly 


50 YEARS AGO 


provides a Home, or the means to secure 

























the comforts of a home, for 


500 Incurable 


men and women of the 


MIDDLE CLASSES. 


£50 NEEDED DAILY. 


LEGACIES EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
Offices : 72, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


THE LONDON 


City Missionary is a Friend in the Homes of the People, where he daily expounds 
the Word of God to the poor and artisan non-Churchgoers of this great 


CITY 


HOUSE TO HOUSE VISITATION of this kind is one of the very best means 
of reaching the hearts of the peop!e, and much blessing attends this branch of the 
work of the 


MISSION. 


409 MISSIONARIES EMPLOYED. 





s tec sy Their 
Ma ies the Queen Alexandra 
SS the Chae en of Spain. 


Absolutely identical with 
the delicious fragrance 
of this favourite flower. 
Very lasting. The only 
real Lily of the Valley 

Perfume. 

Prices: 

3/6, 6/-, & 10/6 
Per Bottle. 









! esate this pant zazine. 
| ZENOBIA LABORATORIES, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 

























Some results of the work during 1908-9: 
Induced to attend Public a 
New Communicants. ° - 1,480 
Restored to Church Communion ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 422 
Drunkards Reclaimed ‘ ° 1,271 


FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 


Readieiedlt A. BEVAN, Esa. 
Secretaries Rev. T. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A. 
REv. MARTIN ANSTEY, M.A., B.D. 
Bankers—BARCLAY & CO., LTD. 


Offices—3 BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 





. - 3,909 








The Bible in the Home. 








THE 
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with strings of ordinary beads supported 
by upright beaded bones, and if one 
chooses the colours carefully the effect is 
very pretty. A decorative scarf which has 
taken the popular fancy this year is that 
which is incrusted with trails of flowers 
after the fashion of the Martial and 
Armand gowns, which caused such a 
sensation at the races in the spring. Belts 
are also very fantastic if one so prefers 
them, or they may be perfectly simple. 
Thus there the most gorgeous of 
jewelled girdles, beautiful steel em- 
broidered bands and quite plain shiny 
leather belts with a round stone fastener 
such as Mme. Paquin is using on her 
velvet walking-gowns. 

For housewives whose income does not 
set them above all need of help in the 
way of little gifts from their friends which 
will add to the beauty or use of their 
ménage, there are endless stores of things, 
and the only difficulty is to know what to 
choose. Also one must consider where 
to go for them. With a deep purse the 
rue de la Paix and its precincts will supply 
all wants; but should it so happen that 
the purse be of but moderate depth, the 
magasins de nouvzautés make better hunt- 
ing-ground. Here one finds all the useful 
things of a household, and some charming 
novelties at reasonable prices. Among 
the novelties I noticed some very effective 
lamp-shades after the fashion of the 
flower-incrusted scarves I have already 
alluded to. The ground-work of the 
shade is in strong silk gauze, and the 
flowers are pasted on to it petal by petal 
until they stand out in high relief, and 
look like Nature’s own blossoms when the 
lamp is lighted A quite inexpensive 
shade of this kind can be made in paper 
by clever fingers. Another pretty flower 
idea is the table-centre made entirely of 
flowers, violets, roses or carnations, stitched 
on to a gauze ground; and I quite fell 
in love with the notion of making the 


are 


finger-bowl mats to match. 

Then one has another class of friends, 
those who have everything that money 
can buy them, and yet to whom one 
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would give some little token of affection. 
For these I have seen all sorts of things ; 
safety jewel-bags which fasten round the 
waist with wonderful fastenings, leather 
cases for carrying about jig-saw puzzles 
when in formation, newspaper-cutting 
albums made of specially prepared paper, 
so that one only has to damp the cutting 
and press it in the book to make it stick : 
folding hat-stands and leather motor- 
muffs with purse combined —in fact, every 
possible invention for the convenience of 
the women whose lot in life it is to be busy 
social butterflies, and who, if they fill their 
mission prettily, are delightful creatures to 
contemplate, though it be only from the 
Park railings or the top of an omnibus. 

‘There is also another class of friends, 
that which admires “ ancient antiques,” as 
a funny old man of my childhood used to 
call his The dear people who 
belong to this class look upon wedding- 
presents of silver photograph frames, toast- 
racks, and all impedimenta of the same 
kind with aversion. If they are brave and 
a little heartless, they exchange them for 
a bit of ivory or old china; if they are not, 
they store them away and think of them 
on sleepless nights with pathetic irritation. 
For such as these then it is no use going 
to the magasins de nouveautés. One must 
go much farther afield, and seek among 
dark and dirty little shops hidden away in 
back streets, and there one will find the 
sort of things which help to make one’s 
rooms pleasant to live in by reason of 
their soothing, old-world influence, so like 
unto the prose of Charles Lamb when he 
discoursed upon such dear, departed things 
as sun-dials, those old-fashioned clocks 
which “spoke of moderate labours, of 
pleasures not protracted after sunset, of 
temperance and good hours.” Naturally, 
Christmas gifts of this kind are not given 
lightly, for the getting of them is a labour 
of love in itself, and not even the good- 
will which is supposed to pervade all 
human hearts on the day which “tells of 
good tidings” would be able to stand 
against seeing them treated with disdain 
or indifference. 


wares. 


M. E. CLARKE. 
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ra TRADE No. 4 
MARK. = 314135. 
* 
! 


| REGD. TRADE MARK No. 304004. 
Stocking 


Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 


: 
| 
PJ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. | 
| 
F 
@ 





Cotton. Silk, Cotton, Silk 
il 


Plain Plain. Frilled. d. 


Fri 
N N No No. 


Maid’s Size... 4, 10d. Sy, 13 a bs 
Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 S6,1/7 *45, 1/- 10, 1/6 
9 99 «+56, 1/8 46, 2/6 *75,1/6 *40, 2/6 
@ Lady’s Size | 
ae Shaped | 7, 1/64 S7, 2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 
and. 
* These Nos, have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin}Tops. 
By Post 1d. per pair extra. 
Uf unable to procure from your Draper, apply to 
THE MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 


MOLASSINE 
DOC & PUPPY GAKES 


REVOLUTIONISE DOG FEEDING, 
They are equally suitable for 
ALL KINDS OF DOGS AND 
PUPPIES, 


No fancy preparations being 
necessary. 








These foods are composed of the purest 
ingredients only. Their unique effects are 
due to the antiseptic properties of the 
foods of which the cakes are compounded. 
They aid digestion, keep dogs’ skins and 
coats in fine condition, eradicate internal 
worms and parasites, and prevent the dogs 
smelling. 


ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT FROM 
ALL OTHER CAKES, 


Sold by Grocers, Corn Merchants, or samples and 
prices will be forwarded immediately upon 
application to 


THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, Ltd., 
Dog and Puppy Cake Works, 
100, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 


In districts where these cakes are not stocked by Dealers 
we pay carriage to consumers on quantities of 28 lbs. 
and upwards. 








‘Molassine Meal the Food for all animals.’ 
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Because of its delicate, 
emollient, sanative, antisep- 
tic properties derived from 
Cuticura, united with the 
purest of saponaceous in- 
gredients and most refresh- 
ing of flower odours, Cuti- 
cura Soap is unrivaled for 
shampooing, bathing, shav- 
ing and for every use in 
preserving the hair and skin. 
Assisted by Cuticura, it 
allays itching and irritation 
and tends to prevent clog- 
ging of the pores, a frequent 
cause of facial eruptions. 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, 
Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; 
U.S.A. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

g@Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 
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BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


The Spirit of Christmas. 

HE spirit of Christmas is already in 
the air, and, thanks to the “ previous- 
ness” of the West-end shops in dis- 

playing all sorts and conditions of pretty, 
tempting articles suitable for 
presents, we can escape the rush and fatigue 
usually associated with Christmas shopping, 
and may select in comfort and at our leisure 
what we require to show our friends that they 
are in our thoughts at this season of peace 
and goodwill. The mere sight of the bright 
and cheerful shop-windows at this time 
banishes for the race all thoughts of the 
Budget, the Genera: Election, and all other 
grievances, and those of us who are wise 
in our generation will “ pretend,” as the 
children say, that we really rejoice at the 
approach of Christmas, and that we derive 
actual pleasure in expending our money in 
giving pleasure to others. ‘There is no kind 
of present, from an amusing penny toy toa 
diamond tiara worth a fortune, which cannot 
be found in our beautiful London shops. 
Regent Street and Oxford Street are 
veritable treasure-trove, and a little 
round that neighbourhood affords a liberal 


Christmas 


‘ 


tour 


education as to the resources of our 


countrymen, 


At the Goldsmiths & 


Silversmiths Company. 


Beginning at the splendid establishment 
of the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, 
we find jewellery which may well challenge 
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comp irison with any made on the Continent, 
combining, as it does, the lightness of 
French designs with that high-class quality 
of material which is essentially British. It 
is no wonder that we have come to regard 
the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company 
as a national institution, somewhat as we 
regard the Bank of England, and one feels 
a pardonable pride in seeing what our 
experts can produce in the way of fine work, 
The case filled with rings at once lured me 
in that direction, but on the way my attention 
was arrested by quite the most beautiful 
collarette my eyes ever beheld, composed 
of no less than fourteen rows of perfectly 
matched pearls, with slides of diamonds set 
in platinum in openwork design—a gift 
worthy the acceptance of an empress. In 
the fascinating collection of gemmed rings 
enamel plays an important part, and one 
specially artistic ring was formed of three 
very narrow bands of enamel, with large 
centre of Apropos of 
precious stones, there is now open at this 


precious stones. 
establishment the new Gem-room, in which 
dazzled not only made 
jewellery, but with piles of unset gems which 
customers can have worked up after their 
own designs, or after any of the original and 


the eye is with 


artistic patterns which are at your service. 


The Black Opal. 


Very much in fashion now are the long 
sced-pearl chains in trellis design, sometimes 
finished with tassels, or a gemmed medallion, 


or other pendant. If comparatively few of 
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DENNISON, 


Son of the originator ot the 


WALTHAM WATCH 


WALTHAM WATCH 
DEPOT, 
ELY PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


REPAIRS A SPECIALITY. Telephone, 10618, Ceatral. 
The New WRISTLET WATCH Now Ready. 
Illustrated List Free. 












The \\ 
vv _ Watch for ¥ W\ 
Timekeeping i 

and Wear. it 
5 3 Suitable for 3 } 
1, all Climates. . (ff 
4 Accurate time 

guaranteed z 4 
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Linenized Music Rolls 


FOR ALL PIANO PLAYERS. 


Almost every Composition is 


AT YOUR DISPOSAL BY SUBSCRIPTION, WHICH AVERAGES ONLY 


od. per day. 


THESE MUSIC ROLLS, BEING GLAZED, 
Keep Clean, are Musically Perfect, and British Made. 


Join now and enjoy a 


MUSICAL CHRISTMAS. 


Library Terms are arranged to suit all patrons. Members can subscribe by 
monthly payments. 


Christmas Gifts.—Your friends who own Piano Players would be delighted with 
a present of music. Our Imperial Volumes contain 4 Selected Music Rolls and are 
sold at 10/6, 15/-, or £1. Revolving Bookcases and Cabinets to contain these 
Volumes or Single Rolls are supplied at low prices. 


SRS BE RSS 


Write at once for Catalogue P.L. and full particulars, post free. 


THE PERFORATED MUSIC CO., Ltd., 94, Regent St., London, W. 


oo ced a Scottish Branch :—99, PRINCES ST., EDINBURGH. Sen ee 




















The Page-Davis LEARN TO WRITE 


Students of the 

United Kingdom 

recently marked 

their appreciation There is a steadily increasing demand, by Firms in every line of 
of the instruction business, for trained advertisement writers. 


: May we train you, thoroughly and practically, for this lucrative 
given, by present- profession, and help you, as we have helped so many others, to 


ing this solid 
silver statuette to Earn £5 per Week 
Mr. E. 7. Page, and upwards? 


a Our course of instruction begins at the beginning, and deals system- 
the Head an atica!ly and in the fullest detail, with every branch of the subject. 


Founder of the Prospectus Sent Free on Request. 


School. \ PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTISING SCHOOL, 
(Dest?S.), 15, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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The Goal Reached at Last 


There can be no doubt that this is an age of progress and marvellous 
invention. At no time has the desire to improve social conditions and 
make life more interesting and valuable been more clearly in evidence. 


The introduction of the “ Kastner Autopiano” in 1904 marked a great 
step forward in Musical Culture. Thousands of British homes have since 
resounded with the delights of beautiful music— music neither mechanical 
nor soulless—but overflowing with life, expression, and personality. 


The enthusiasm and satisfaction invariably shown by owners of the 
“Kastner Autopiano” has been most gratifying, and has spurred still 
further onwards the inventive genius and wonderful organisation 
responsible for its manufacture to another epoch-making success. 


The production of the new 


“ Full-Compass-Combination ”’ 


UTOPIAN 


is now an established fact. Hitherto only 65 notes of the piano were 
played pneumatically, but by means of the new Kastner Full-Compass 
action, the Patent Self-Acting Music Guide, and Patent Combination 
Tracker Board, every note of the piano 13 now under perfect control of 
the Autopianist. The music rolls are all absolutely true and complete, 
arranged as written by the composer, no re-arrangements, no discords, 
no leakage, no harshness of sound, no mechanical accenting devices, no 
electrical appliances, no heavy tempo lever or pointer, no flabby stroke— 
but individual “Soloist” device, humanlike flexible fingers, Kastner 
Reliance Motor, mctal tubes, etc. 


The ‘ Autopiano ” can also be played by hand like any ordinary piano, 

end represents the most modern and artistic instrument manufactured. 

No other instrument approaches it in beauty ef tone, artistic perfection 

or durability. If you have an instrument which you rarely use, why not 

exc hange it for a “ Kastner Autopiano,” which costs you little more 

and yields endless pleasure 2 You are invited to call and hear the 
* Autopiano,” or write for the interesting Catalogue M. 


KASTNER & _ Ltd. 
54,356 36,! Marga el St.| (“Giner), London, W. 


j ord Circus towards ec Hall 


ad turning on left going 





Every genuine “ Autopiano” is positively guaranteed for 10 years, and bears 
the names “Autopiano” and “Kastner” which are the Hall-marks of excellency. 
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us can rise to a diamond tiara or pearl 
necklace for our friends, we can still be 
well suited at the Goldsmiths & Silver- 
smiths’ establishment, as there is a fine 
assortment of comparatively inexpensive 
articles, marked, strange to say, at a lower 
price than is asked at less important houses. 
There are really most lovely things in the 
fashionable neckbands of black velvet, on 
which a diamond design is worked out in 
the microscopic mille-grain style, which looks 
as if some fairy had powdered fine diamond- 
dust into the platinum setting, throwing in 
here and there a slightly larger stone to 
produce a charming result. One neckband 
had delicate trails of little shamrocks, not 
in diamonds, but in opals, showing multi- 
coloured tints, and with the stem dotted with 
Lilliputian diamonds. Gentie reader, have 
you ever heard of a black opal? If not, you 
can see fine specimens of that rare stone 
here. But do not for a moment imagine 
that it is black or anything approaching 
that sombre colour. On the contrary, these 
so-called black opals show glorious tints of 
peacock blues and greens, or rich purples 
with lurid reds, and are very magnificent 
gems indeed. I feasted my eyes on several 
pendants made of black opals with diamond 
mille-grain setting on hand-pierced platinum. 
This is so fine, that in my ignorance I 
supposed the lacelike effect was procured 
with platinum wire, but I learned that it is 
made out of a solid piece of the metal, 
whereupon my admiration for British work 
increased immensely. 


Earrings and Bandeaux. 

Long earrings are with us again, but in 
more artistic and lighter designs than are 
found on the drop earrings of our grand- 
mothers. There are little diamond and 
pearl tassels, anda Louis XV. hanging-basket 
of flowers and bow—about the ‘cutest little 
ornaments heart of woman could desire. 
The new earrings are made either for 
pierced ears or to be fastened on an un- 
pierced ear. I once asked a friend which 
she preferred, and her reply was that piercing 
the ear was a temporary suffering ; but the 
screwing of the earring to the ear sufficiently 
tight to keep it there was a constant torture. 
Tortoiseshell bandeaux for the hair are so 
fashionable that many will surely include 
them in their Christmas purchases. They 
are set with pearls or diamonds in various 
pretty ways, the pale shell, of course, being 
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the most valuable. In the vast range of 
tortoiseshell goods I saw at this Regent 
Street house was a toilet set of the darker 
shell, inlaid with gold and studded with 
precious stones. Such are the surroundings 
of certain favourites of fortune ! 
pensive little boxes and cases in gold and 
silver a feature is made of that fine work 
technically known as “ engine turning,” and 


In inex- 


very pretty itis. One could write volumes 
on the things which charm the money out 
of one’s pockets at the Goldsmiths & Silver- 
smiths’ establishment ; but there are other 
houses to be visited. 


Furs at Revillon Fréres. 

It is not generally agreeable to be kept 
waiting in a shop until earlier customers 
have been attended to, but there are means 
of beguiling the tedium of waiting, and 
indee.l of turning it into a pleasure. Thus 
it came out that, while waiting to see some 
of the latest fur ideas at Messrs. Revillon 
Fréres, in Regent Street, I was shown an 
illustrated history of the vast fur industry, 
of which this firm is the representative. 
This I found so interesting and instructive 
that I would have waited far longer than 
was necessary to continue the study of the 
“ sidelights,” as it were, of the fur trade. 
From Regent Street to 
the Hudson Bay. 

Nothing could be in sharper contrast than 
the glorious fur garments in the handsome 
showrooms and the picture of the bringing 
in of the skins out of which those garments 
are evolved, by the Eskimo trappers in the 
snowy Hudson Bay regions. The raw skins 
are heaped up on a sledge drawn by a long 
team of dogs, and taken to the trading depot 
of the firm; and another picture showed 
piles of all sorts of skins shaken out before 
the expert commissioned by Messrs. Revillon 
to make their purchases. The portraits of 
the trappers were, to say the least of it, 
far from alluring, and the women, smoking 
pipes and hideous as to face and dress, 
had little of the feminine about them. The 
drawings of the fine fleet employed by the 
firm gave some idea of the magnitude of 
their undertakings, and were a pleasure to 
see. It was not so pleasant to see the 
trappers, covered up in fur, seated watching 
the hole at which the unfortunate seal came 
up to breathe, and the pictures depicting the 
subsequent spearing of the seal and the 
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| BERKELEY | 
EASY CHAIRS 


= BERKELEY EASY CHAIRS here illustrated create 















a new standard of value, and combine exceptional 

comfort and durability with a very moderate price. They 

are manufactured throughout in our own factories under 

particularly healthy and hygienic conditions. Each chair is 

splendidly upholstered, spring stuffed, and covered in durable 

tapestries of exclusive design, and makes a handsome addition 
to any home. They are sold on the 


MONEY-BACK PRIN CIPLE 


Delivered Carriage Paid direct from our factories to your door 
in England and Wales on payment of deposit only. If not 
satishied with the value, the chair may be returned AT OUR 
EXPENSE, and any money paid will be refunded in full. 


















As the Berkeley Easy Chairs 


are of such wonderful value, 
we can make no reduction for 
cash or quantisy. Orders are 
executed strictly in rotation. 





BOOCRESSTA 





e “BERKELEY” No. 2. 


© as original Berkeley Easy Chair.) 


320 ba or 2/6 with order, 

and balance 4/« monthly. 
This is the chair on which we have built our reputation 
as high-class manufacturing upholsterers. As proof of 


=~] 
i. 





6s ” its exceptional durability, comfort, and value, we have 
iy The BERKELEY No. 3 sold over 16,000 in 3 years. This speaks for itself. 
. Dimensions: Width of seat, 27 ins. ; Depth of seat 
0S oS 6 or 3/6 with order 29 ins. ; Height of back from seat, 29 ins. F 
and balance 6/- monthly. 
Designed for exceptional comfort. It is luxuriously TESTIMONIAL: 
upholstered, very deep seated, with best coppered Eccles, May 26th, 1909. 
springs in the seat, back, and front edge. Equal to Gents,—Chairs arrived safely on 24th inst. I might 
OS chairs sold at twice the price in the W = End. say that JI am more than satisfied with them and think 
gag ry Width of seat, 31 ins, ; Depth of seat, they are a marvel of chez apness ; I never sat in more 
29 ins. ; Height of back from seat, 29 ins. comfortable chairs. You are quite safe in sending your 
chairs out on approval, for they should satisfy the most 
SAMPLES of COVERINGS and full posen- exacting customer. Before closing my appreciation I 
lars POST nELEL ua ae PALL should like to say that I do not think the illustration of 
the chair does them justice. Yours faithfully, J. F. 











H. J. SEARLE & SON "4 OLD KENT RD. 
MANUFACTURING UPHOLSTERERS Teens oe 
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creature dragged across the snow by 
the rejoicing captor. It was nicer to examine 
the furs as they are presented to us for 
our adornment, and of these the choice is 


bewildering. 


Muffs, Neckwear, and Wraps. 


Never have I beheld such pure milk-white 
ermine as there was in the cases, made up 
into and wraps. Muffs 
are muffs nowadays, and here was 
composed of twenty-four solid ermine skins. 
Those forming the upper part had the heads 
on—eight of them in a row ; the lower skins 
finished with tails and paws falling in a 
The short, dressy ermine wraps or 
On 


coats, the tails were brought in, 


muffs, neckwear, 


one 


fringe. 

the long 
the long 
making stoles front and back, and a large 


coats are equally attractive. 


shawl collar of skunk fur was a most effe -tive 
finish. Skunk lends itself quite as well to 
the trimming of chiffon or cxépfe de Chine 
shoulder scarves, are so much ev 
évidence at theatres just now. At Revillon’s 
I saw a remarkably smart shoulder-scarf of 
satin-bordered chiffon, shaded wonderfully. 
At the back, the coleurs were shaded from 
apricot to dark brown, and the fronts started 
off on quite a different scheme of colour, 
toning in from palest pink to a rich deep 
rose shade. There were three rows of skunk 
at the top of this scarf, which looked as well 
twisted round the neck as worn loosely over 
the shoulders. A broadtail coat was most 
smartly and originally cut as a bolero, with 
long loose ends falling at the sides, all (with 
the sleeves) richly embroidered in jet beads 
and graduated At the back 
and in front were ends of plain broadtail, 
terminating in a deep jet fringe, and there 
were plain cuffs to the embroidered sleeves. 
The bolero was faced mauve broche 
worked over with jet and jewelling, and it 
was altogether a remarkably handsome wrap. 
Pony-skin is now dressed to become as soft as 
kid, and a black pony-skin coat, stamped to 
imitate broadtail, was scolloped round the 
bottom, and had a large white fox collar and 


which 


cabuchons. 


with 


handsome cord ornaments. 

' Fur has ever been an important item of 
ladies’ dress, but in the past the highest in 
the land could not procure furs made up as 
even the cheapest skins are presented now. 


Presents at Asprey’s. 
The new articles 
Christmas presents at Asprey’s in 


suitable for 
Bond 


show of 
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Street made me marvel greatly at the ins 
genuity of certain of my fellow creatures, 
There were dozens of contrivances, all useful] 
and, like a conjurer’s tricks, so simple when 
explained that the wonder seems that most 
of us did not think of them long ago. All 
acquainted with the dissolving nature of a 
poached egy under the slightest provocation 
will welcome the new poached-egg server, 
a plain shovel-like spoon which can take up 
the egg 


> 


and deposit it safely on the plate. 
A new lemon-squeezer has a dainty little 
silver spike to be run through the lemon, 
with shorter tongs at the top to produce the 
The “Vilcar” pickle- 
has the bottom aad are 
together at the top. Specially 
adapted for the superior sex are the novelty 


necessary squeezing. 
tongs claws at 


pressed 


cigarette cases, very slim and pretty with no 
apparent way of opening—altogether a safe 
sort of case to offer to an unwelcome appli- 
It would be treason to 
of getting at 
contents, but a purchase of a case will 
Utterly bewildering 
magic which the 
match lights itself when drawn out of the 
After this the tinder-striking cigar- 
lighter seems superfluous, but is a nice little 
present all the same. In the new pen- 
ejector the used nib is shot away by pressing 


cant for cigarettes. 
give away the secret the 
reward the purchaser. 
is the match-case, in 


case. 


the handle, avoiding soil to the fingers. 
This I much appreciated ; likewise, as a 
person who can never get a point ona 
pencil without cutting away the half of it, I 
offered homage to the automatic pencil 
sharpener, not unlike a _ pepper-mill in 
appearance, in which the pencil is sharpened 
when the handle is turned round. The 
point cannot break off, for as soon as it 
is sufficiently fine to touch the bottom, the 
machine refuses to move. Most delightful 
of contrivances ! 


Gifts Useful and Ornamental. 
Gentlemen who have to wrestle with their 
razors will hail with thankfulness the new 
line of Gillette razor, in a pretty little real 
pigskin case. There are two packets of 
little blades in the case, and a little curry- 
comb sort of affair into which the blades 
are slipped, and only the points of the comb 
touch the face, rendering unsightly, painful 
gashes impossible. I have always thought 
that shaving and tying the neck-scarf were 
the equivalents in men’s toilets for what we 
have to go through in ‘hairdressing and 
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DELIGHTFUL 
EVENINGS 
AT HOME. 


Old and Young of either 


sex will find the greatest enjoy- 


ment in a game of billiards played at home. 
It forms a delightful pastime with the added advantage 
of gentle exercise. Played on Riley's Miniature Tables 
the game is just as exacting as on the large tables 


Rile Killiard Tables to place on your own dining table from PENCI LS are always eH 
" 

















£3 7s. 6d. Riley's Combine Billiard 3 Dining Tables—con- > 
ve rted in a minute—from £13 10s. Od. Cash or e: as y payments, pointed—no sharpening re- § 
FE neg y all acce ne Sige Pee Tae pa seid quired. Supplied fitted with 
m receir gies u etaile wend atalogue Graphite, Copying or 
PE Ge Billi rd a and Dining Tables, and small or full-sized Coloured Leads. 
E. J. RILEY, Ltd., County Billiard Works, ACCRINGTON. Ladies’ Pencils can now be 
London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street, E.C supplied, maie extra thin. 
These pencil-cases are made 
in seven different artistic 
a \ colours, 
Vue Subscription Rates of the SUITABLE ~ XMAS 
an 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE NEW YEAR PRESENTS 
: Can be obtained from all 
are 10, - per annum, at home or Stationers, Booksellers, 
Stores, and at all a 
W.H. Smith & Son’s Book- 
abroad, including postage. stalls. 


PRICE 1/- EACH. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE OFFICE, In Silver, 3/-, 5/-, 7/-, and 8 


each, or direct trom 
Newton Str 
a, KARA STATIONERY CO. wwe.» 
: 2, Gresham Bldgs., Basinghall St., London, E.C. 


§ LONDON W-©- J! ARE ALWAYS POINTED 


























DALLMEYER for DEFINITION 


There is a Dallmeyer Lens for every Camera, new or old. 
Each gives brilliantly sharp pictures in good or bad light alike. 


With an f/6 Dallmeyer Stigmatic you can snapshot as well 
in winter as in summer. 


NO NEED TO PUT YOUR KODAK ASIDE. 
: FIT A DALLMEYER LENSE TO IT_:: 


FOUR LENSES IN ONE. 
ASK FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
Of all Dealers, and 
J. H. DALLMEYER, LTD., 


200, DENZIL RD., NEASDEN. 
SHOWROOMS: 25, NEWMAN STREET, W. 











ESTABUSHED 














Makers of DALLMEYER PATENT PORTRAIT LENSES, TELEPHOTO 
ATTACHMENTS, THE ADON, TELESCOPES, Etc. 
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other difficulties of the feminine toilet. 
Now with the little comb razor one trial at 
least is taken from man. 

At Asprey’s there is now open the Adams 
Room, devoted entirely to enamel goods, 
and the variety of these charming articles 
puts them out of court when one cannot 
write columns about them. The motor fix- 
ments at this house are celebrated, and 
there are the most extraordinarily compact 
dressing-cases and double tea-services in a 
leather-covered basket, one thing fitting into 
the other after the style of the carved 
Chinese boxes. Compactness marks many 
of the other novelties, as a stand with three 
trays—one with coffee service, another for 
liqueurs, and a third for smokers. Each of 
these can be used separately. Cut glass 
decanters with silver padlock and key 
deserve mention, and the smaller ones 
would do capitally for scent bottles. In 
china and leather articles here there is a 
splendid choice, and I should not advise 
any one in a hurry to visit Messrs. Asprey’s 
showrooms, as they will find it impossible 
to tear themselves away for a considerable 
time. 


Pottery at Ernest Wahliss’s, 

Turning from the enticements of jewellery, 
dress, and the little articles 
presented at the houses already mentioned, 
those in search of Christmas presents will 
find at Messrs. Ernest Wahliss’s house in 
Oxford Street a vast choice in pottery of all 
kinds, from the most homely of household 
ware to the chef d’wuvres of the best ceramic 
artists. In the Worcester china, dear to 
most of us, there is a collection of the fairy- 
like perforated work done by that artist of 
world-wide celebrity, George Owen, whose 
name alone is synonymous with exquisitely 
fine art. The vases are in slim, graceful, 
classical shape, with little flowers painted on 
white ground, and the top resembling lace, 
each tiny interstice done by hand and 
exactly the same size and shape. In the 
Derby china, the gems of the collection are 
the bits done by the late artist Leroy. Here, 
again, the shape, colouring, and fine detail 
work at once appeal to the connoisseur. 
The articles are naturally costly, and will 
increase yearly in value. The great ad- 
vantage possessed by Messrs. Wahliss is 
that they have the pick both of the home 
and of the Continental markets, and the 
finest specimens of both are side by side, the 
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highly decorative Venetian china contrasting 
particularly well with the chaste, cool blue- 
greys of the Copenhagen pottery, in which I 
was greatly struck by animal figures in most 


natural attitude. Talking of china animals, 
the dogs of all breeds and sizes are in them- 
selves well worth going to look at. The 
texture of the hair is lifelike, and I was not 
surprised to hear that real dogs often made 
for their china similitudes, until after a sniff 
at those images of their kind they stand 
staring at the work of art in a bewildered way. 
The figures of gnomes are most amusing 
and demand at Christmas time. 
Anything but total abstainers are they, with 
a bottle under each arm or lifting a foaming 
tankard to their smiling lips. The Hungarian 
pottery will perhaps strike visitors as the 
most decorative and effective examples of 
One group is worked out in that 
glorious red known as “vouge flambeau,” 


much in 


fine colour. 


the secret of producing which was lost for 
ages, but has happily been rediscovered, 
other colours into the 


and it throws all 


shade. 


Adjustable Chairs at Foot’s. 

Anything deliciously comfortable 
and restful than the adjustable chairs which 
Foot’s in New 


more 


we came across at Messrs. 
Bond Street it would be 
imagine. The “ Burlington” chair at once 
suggests repose or the work of reading and 
conditions for the 
of this which, 
like a handsome, ordinary easy- 


impossible to 


writing under ideal 


fortunate possessor chair, 
looking 
chair to begin with, can be converted into a 
reclining chair or full couch. First you can 
have a footstool by pulling out one bit ; and 
again moved, a leg-rest is supplied; and 
finally it is brought to the level of the body, 
while the back may be lowered as desired, 
by pressing a knob at the side. With the 
body stretched full length, the head resting 
against a soft cushion with book at correct 
angle on the reading-stand, and a little 
attached table with glass or cup convenient, 
none need wish for greater physical bliss. 
But I fear if I were long on such a couch 
there would be more dozing than reading 
done. This enterprising firm has not re- 
mained content with this fine model, and an 
improved make of the “ Burlington” chair has 
those wing sides with which we are familiar 
on the old grandfather arm-chairs, They 
knew what comfort was in those good old 
days, and the head could be rested against 
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the side wings which kept off all draught. 
Another touch which will be specially ap- 
preciated by ladies is that the side opens, 
making it much easier to get in and out of 
the chair. It was interesting to hear that the 
“ Burlington” has found great favour with 
the Indian Rajahs, and indeed it is just the 
thing to appeal to the Oriental love of repose 
and luxury. A second capital adjustable 
chair is called the “ Library.” This, like the 
“ Burlington,” is softly padded, and folds up 
like an ordinary arm chair or expands to a 
couch, and the arms can be pulled up, when 
side-tables appear as if by magic and dis- 
appear again if desired, giving no indication 
of their presence in the cosy sides. This 
“ Library ” chair is furnished with a combined 
reading-desk and writing-table, and it would 
be difficult to think of any contrivance 
better devised to ensure delicious comfort 
while affording the means of occupation. 
These two chairs are, of course, the pick of 
the basket, but we saw many other clever 
adjustable chairs, most comfortable 
sufficiently inexpensive to be 
reach of most of us. 


and 


within the 


Clocks and Jewellery at Macmichael’s. 

Quite the cleverest contrivance I have 
recently come across is an Empire clock, 
which tells the time at any place. It is in 
the form of the globe, with the hours of the 
day marked on the brass horizon in red, and 
those of the night in black. This is set to 
Greenwich time (and can be to the time at 
any other place), and there is a pointer 
which, if brought over the spot the time of 
which we wish to know, will point to the 
figure on the horizon. ‘This is the outcome 


of two years’ labour on the part of the 


clergyman who invented it, and I was told 
by the gentleman at Macmichael’s, in South 
Audley Street, where the clock is shown, 
that it has proved an immense success, and 
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that their latest order from South America 
was for a thousand of the clocks. There 
were many charming little clocks in enamel 
with diamonds, and a 
specially smart new style of clock set in a 
kite-shaped piece of dark amber, inlaid with 
gold, and with a Louis XV. design in tiny 
diamonds. 


cases, decorated 


The jewellery at this house is well worth 
attention. There was a very handsome 
high-point tiara copied from the early 
Italian work, with emerald vine-leaves and 
bunches of grapes in seed-pearls. This had 
a pendant to match and copied in 
imitation as well as real stones. Another 
surprise for me was the ruby jewellery which 
I learned was made, not of the genuine 
stones, but of their component parts. 


was 


These 
are known as “scientific,” or “reconstructed,” 
rubies, and are, of course, much less ex- 
pensive than real rubies, though I doubt if 
any one could tell the difference between 
them, especially as the “scientific ” rubies are 
made in the newest and smartest designs. 
Bell-pushes are now 
Messrs. 


staple articles for 
presents, and Macmichael have 
some very exclusive and artistic pushes in 
enamel and jewels. My ideal gift would 
have been the miniature Chippendale 
cabinet containing the complete works of 
Shakespeare, forty-two volumes in all, each 
one about three inches long and two wide, 
yet in very clear, readable type. Presents 
specially intended for gentlemen are gener- 
ally connected with smoking or drinking, and 
for those addicted to the weed there is a 
morocco leather case lined with white satin, 
fine enough to contain diamonds, but which 
only contains two pipes, two amber mouth- 
pieces, a tobacco pouch, a silver matchbox, 
and cutter. Less expensive, but a capital 
present, would be the combined pipe, match- 
box, and pouch, a very compact and useful 
article for the smoker. 


Mrs. PEPYS. 























THE BEST INVESTMENTS FOR 
SMALL SAVINGS. 








IFE assurance is now accepted by 
all classes of society, and this is 
no idle phrase. From the 

crowned head of the State, who insures 
his life for a million, to the humble wage- 
earner who devotes a few pence weekly 
to the purpose of making what provision 
he can for his family, all sensible in- 
dividuals acknowledge its indispensable 
aid. Great nobles insure for sums like 
£250,000 ; the world’s astutest financiers 
make their sheet-anchor the only invest- 
ment which cannot be affected by the 
fluctuations of the money markets ; thou- 
sands and thousands of bread-winners 
take out life-policies because by no other 
means can they make immediate and 
adequate provision for their families ; 
and there are a vast body of thrifty and 
intelligent young men and women who, 
though they may have no immediate 
obligation to provide for others, recognise 
the advantage of making early provision 
which may be applied to meet family 
needs as they arise, or, in the alternative, 
to secure comfort and succour in old age 
for themselves. 


The First Policy. 


To those who have recourse to life 
assurance solely in the spirit of duty, who 
only desire to make provision for wife and 
family, the whole-life policy with sums 
assured increasing by bonus accumula- 
tions and payable at death will always 
appeal most strongly. The assured de- 
cides how much of his income he can 
devote to life assurance every year, and 
that annual income becomes with him a 
fixed item of outgo like rent, rates, and 
taxes. On the other hand, he has the 
satisfaction of seeing the provision he has 
made ever growing before his eyes. The 


choice of an office—the paramount at- 
traction of which must be impregnable 
Strength, high reputation, a record of 

xliv 


bonus distributions beyond the common, 
and internal conditions which practically 
guarantee a repetition of past results—is, 
of course, the all important consideration. 
To say that any life office is’ “the best ” 
would be invidious, but we can unhesi- 
tatingly select the Australian Mutual Pro- 
vident Society as typical of the very best 
there is in life assurance all the world over. 


Huge Bonuses 


This famous institution, which has 
recently opened a branch in the United 
Kingdom at 37, Threadneedle Street, 
London, was founded sixty years ago, and 
by admirable management and consistent 
fidelity to the best principles of life assur- 
ance has won its way to its present proud 
position as one of the world’s greatest life 
offices—second to none. Funds of twenty- 
five millions sterling answer for its 
obligations; its annual income is over 
£3,000,000. Ona stringent estimate of 
its liabilities there is an annual surplus of 
some £,800,0c0, permitting of unsurpass- 
able bonus distributions. From favourable 
mortality, the fruit of careful selection of 
lives, profitable investment of its vast 
funds, and systematic economy in manage- 
ment, large gains are made every year, 
and large profits must accrue in the future 
around which no mist of uncertainty hangs. 
And what an index to future achievement 
is the present record! Last year over 
£730,000 of profit—one year’s profit— 
was divided among the society's members 
in cash, the amount being equivalent to 
over 36 per cent. of the premiums received 
for the year. In the form of reversionary 
additions to sums assured the total of 
bonuses for the year would be about 
41,300,000. Now, the man intent on 
providing for his family would naturally 
leave the bonuses to fructify by the opera- 
tion of the compound system—‘“ bonus 
on bonus.” By this means the policy 
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would rapidly increase in amount. ‘Thus, 
a policy for £1,000, costing, say, about 


#25 a year, would have a face value of 


say £1,208 after ten years; after fifteen 
years it would be about £1,340; after 
twenty years, £1,490 ; after thirty years, 
41,790; and in about thirty-five years or 
so it wouid be doubled. 

These figures are based upon the 
Society’s latest bonus returns to the Board 
of Trade for the year ended December 31, 
1908. 

All this, of course, the 
due payment of premiums by the policy- 
holder, and, needless to say, the chosen 
office must be one that comes liberally to 
the rescue of its members when money is 
difficult to find for payment of premiums 
or other obligations. ‘The “ A.M.P.,” as 
it is called, fulfils every expectation on 
this head. Large surrender values are 
obtainable, ninety per cent. of which may 
be had by way of loan, or the policy can 
be kept in force by application of the 
surrender value for a number of years 
without payment of any premium at all. 
This, to sum up, is a society which satis- 
fies the most exacting requirements as to 
strength and productiveness, offers every 
modern facility to its members, and safe- 
guards their interests by the most liberal 
methods. It is a classic life assurance 
institution, a mighty manufactory of 
bonuses, and an office par excellence for 
family provision, 


pre supposes 


A LEADING OFFICE FoR OLD AGE 
PROVISION. 


From the great Colonial institution to 
the United Kingdom ‘Temperance and 
General Provident of 196, Strand, London, 
W.C., is but a short step, for both are near 
neighbours in the small, select group 
which comprises the world’s strongest 
life offices. Our English representative 
(also familiarly known by its initials, 
“U.K.T.”) has an individuality of its 
own, or, perhaps, it would be more 
correct to say, two individual distinctions. 
In the first place, it is the great life office 
for abstainers, to whom it holds out irre- 
sistible inducements in the shape of 
specially large bonuses. In the second 
place, it is peculiarly attractive, for similar 
reasons, to those who favour the endow- 
ment assurance contract—the policy which 
is payable to the family of the assured if 
he dies before a certain age, or to himself 
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if he lives to attain that age. This modern 
development in assurance seems to suit 
It is, in fact, a 
judicious combination of family provision 
and investment for old age, and it is but 


the spirit of the age. 


natural that since the introduction of a 
State pension diffusing the pension idea 
throughout the community, it should have 
been more popular than ever. ‘The 
United Kingdom, with its magnificent 
bonuses, specially adjusted in favour of 
the endowment policyholder, is un- 
doubtedly doing much to increase the 
popularity of the system. 


An Example. 


Take the case of a man who pays, say, 
£30 a year to provide £1,c00 (and the 
profits) for his family in the event of his 
death at any time during a period of 
thirty years, retaining the right to par- 
ticipate in the proceeds of his thrift if he 
lives to the age of sixty. ‘The results of 
his investment are, to say the least of it, 
surprisingly good, whether his dependents 


5S 


realise the benefits by his death or he 
himself survives to take the full accumula- 
tion himself. After five years the sum 
assured and bonuses will be £1,095 ; 
after ten years, £1,199; after fifteen 
years, 41,313; after twenty years, £1,438; 
after thirty years, £1,72 If the en- 
dowment period were forly years, the 
provision would have grown from 4 1,coo 
to £2,067, and the assured would have 
paid, say, £1,200. When such results 
are obtainable by careful selection of the 
best office for the purpose, we need not 
wonder that so many prefer life as-urance 
with its certain benefits and absence of 
worry and anxiety to the assured, to any 
any other form of investment or pvovision. 


One of the Strongest Offices 
in the World. 


It must not be forgotten, in the case 
of the United Kingdom olfice, that en- 
dowment assurances, as well as whole-life 
policies, on the lives of teetotallers receive 
larger bonuses throughout thin those of 
the abstemious members who do_ not 
entirely forgo alcohol. Thus, the ab- 
stainer has the double satisfaction of 
making a saving on his household bill 
and employing his savings, through the 
medium of life assurance, in a more re- 
munerative way than others. It ts yet 
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another feature of the life assurance 
system which makes the form of invest- 


ment unique among all others. And it 
is only right to add that the United 


Kingdom, with its severe estimate of ex- 
pected mortality and uniformly favourable 
experience ; its assumption of only 23 per 
cent. interest as the earning power of its 
funds of nine millions sterling, as against 
an actual rate realised of about 4 per 
cent.; and its ample reserves for ex- 
penses, coupled with rigid economy of 
management, providing automatically for 
surplus earnings from this source, enables 
one to predict a maintenance of its 
splendid bonus results with something 
of the authority which belongs to definite 
foreknowledge. 


ANOTHER OF THE GREAT BriITISH 
OFFICES. 


Our trio of great life offices is worthily 
completed by the Clerical, Medical and 
General Life Assurance Society, of St. 
James’s Square, London, S.W., an office 
which stands on the same high plane 
as the others, and, like each of them, 
possesses merits and attractions entirely 


its own. Of this leading office, which 
writes its funds in the neighbourhood 


of £5,000,000 and every year adds a 
solid story to the financial edifice, it 
may be said that the process of building 
for the future, by continuous strengthen- 
ing of the reserves, has been carried 
to such a pitch that here, again, the 
brilliant record of the past is a sure 
index to what is coming in the years 
before us. A great bonus-paying office, 
moving alertly with the times, the Clerical 
caters for all sorts and conditions of men, 
and offers highly attractive terms and 
benefits under every scheme of assurance. 


The Cheapest Policy Obtainable. 


A favourite table of this society is its 


“Prime Cost” scheme, under which 
the cautious investor may obtain the 
maximum of ultimate benefit for a 


minimum of present outlay. ‘The scheme 
is simplicity itself; instead of paying 
the normal premium and receiving what- 
ever bonus may fall to his lot at periodical 
distributions, the assured takes his bonus 
in advance in the shape of a reduction of 
pay only 


premium. Thus, he would 
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75 per cent. of the ordinary premium 
required for a whole-life policy, while 
for a policy payable during the life- 
time of the assured he would be 
charged 80 per cent. of the tabular 
rate. Naturally, this ingenious scheme 
for bringing life assurance down to the 
prime cost attracts a very large number 
of persons who, so far as bonuses are 
concerned, believe that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. But a 
minimum-price life policy based on a 
discount of future bonus is only truly 
attractive when the office proposing the 
arrangement can forecast its future with 
the supreme confidence of the Clerical, 
Medical and General—and there are very 
few in the same fortunate position, It 
is a necessary condition of all discounted 
bonus schemes that the assured must, in 
the event of the profits falling short of 
the amount anticipated, in one form or 
another make good the deficiency. 


The Valuation Results. 


Nearly twenty years, however, have 
now elapsed since the introduction of the 
‘** Prime Cost” system, and the constantly 
increasing profits shown at successive 
valuations, culminating in the handsome 
bonus results recently declared, have so 
strengthened and solidified the basis upon 
which the table stands as to justify for it 
a wide measure of confidence in the future, 
In this connection it is worthy of note 
that the last valuation was made by the 
most modern table of mortality and at the 
lowest rate of interest known in actuarial 
calculations—namely, the British Offices’ 
O"’’ Table, with 24 per cent. interest, 
further reserves exceeding £ 300,000 being 
added. Indeed, there are few things 
more certain in any financial undertakings 
than the maintenance of this society’s 
bonus. 


Some Figures. 


Where a policy is sharing for the first 
time, the bonus must not be expected to 
do more than repay the charge, but as the 
policy increases in duration it will receive, 
under the society’s system of division, a 
gradually increasing share of the surplus, 
so that, given well-sustained profits in the 
future, the holder of a “ Prime Cost” 
policy may afterwards look to receive at 
successive divisions the benefit of some 
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balance over and above the sum necessary 
to discharge the arrears, 

No doubt it will be of interest if we 
give some actual figures as to the cost of 
policies under this table. The following 


are the annual premiums required for a 
sum assured of £1,000 payable (A) at 
death, (B) at age sixty or death: 


4 
y, 16 


Age 25 next birthday ( 
Age 25 next birthday (I 22 
Age 30 next birthday (. 18 
Age 30 next birthday (I 27 
Age 35 next birthday (4 3 » M2 
Age 35 next birthday (1 34 0 10 
Under policy (B) the assured, on attain- 
ment of age sixty, may receive the sum 
assured in cash or exchange it for an old 
age pension, the amount of which is fixed 
at the outset and embodied in the policy. 
The foregoing premiums are extremely at- 
tractive, and will be found to be amongst 
the lowest in the market. Another 
speciality of the Clerical is the assurance 
of impaired lives under a system which 
has been successfully carried on for more 
than eighty years. 
> a a) > 

The Norwich Union Life Office, of 
Surrey Street, Norwich, issues an ex- 
cellent little policy which has the effect 
of encouraging youngsters to be thrifty 
in a way in which nothing else we know 
of can possibly equal. The idea is that 
when the child reaches the age of 21, 
instead of having to insure its life at the 
full rates—the parent having taken what is 
known as a “ Deferred Insurance Policy ” 
when the child was young and paid pre- 
miums to the age of 21-- the youngster is 
enabled to secure insurance from that date 
at an extremely low cost. If the insurance 
is effected at the age of one, for example, 
the premium is only #10 for £1,000 
policy ; if the insurance is cffected at the 
age of 21 the premium is more than 
double the amount for a policy payable 
at 60, or previous death. ‘The premium 
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under the foregoing scheme is so much 
less than the full premium that the child 
must of necessity continue the policy if 
it is by temperament thrifty in the least 
degree. 

There is no way except by insurance by 
which a man of limited income can save 
money safely and properly. ‘The man who 
can save #20 a year cannot invest that 
amount in stocks or shares without very 
great risk, but in the case of insurance he 
will secure, besides insurance protection, 
a greater rate than he can obtain in the 
Post Office Savings Bank, and also it will 
be just as safe as if he were placing his 
money with the Government, provided of 
course he places it with any of our great 
insurance offices. ‘There is no risk in life 
insurance as regards security, the only 
risk is whether one will get into a certain 
office whose premiums are not so good as 
in another. In other words, all the 
offices are sound, but they are not always 
as profitable as each other. 

It is a mistake to suppose that in- 
surance policies require the payment of 
premiums, and that insurance policies, 
of necessity, lock up the insurance money 
until the policy has matured. In the old 
days this was true in most cases, but nowa- 
days the life insurance offices allow very 
liberal cash surrender value to their poli- 
cies, so that the money paid in premiums 
is available for use in other directions if 
necessary almost at any time. In all 
cases where the insurance is three years 
in force the policy-holder may borrow on 
the security of the policy anything from 
one-third to two-thirds of the premiums 
paid at from 4 to 5 per cent. interest, 
whether the bank rate is high or low, 
whereas when the policy is in force for 
so long a period as twenty years in many 
cases the surrender value is sometimes 
more than the total premiums paid—in 
other words, in this case so far from the 
insurance policy, locking up the money, 
it is a more liquid security than ordinary 
stocks and shares. 
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Caught 


| 


POSROTH,| 


Redhanded. 


By Alan Sanders. 


| am a barrister possessed of what 
my friends are kind enough to 

describe as a shrewd knowledge of 
faces. I take no special credit for 
this, but simply state it as a fact. If 
my judgment of the human physio- 
gnomy is keener than most people’s, it 
is simply because my profession has 
brought me into contact with criminals 
and other remarkable individuals whose 
faces I have naturally enough fallen 
into the habit of studying. 

As you may imagine, some very 
curious results have followed this 
strange habit of mine, but the most 
unique experience I have ever had 
occurred one winter not so very long 
ago. 

I had journeyed North into York- 
shire to spend Christmas with some 
very old friends of mine, the Mostyns, 
at Mostyn Manor. The Colonel, who 
Was many years my senior, had been 
an old college chum of mine. He was 
a widower with a son and daughter. 
Jack was fully twenty-three, whilst 
Ethel was just verging into- sweet 
womanhood. 

There was a jolly house-party, and 
I looked forward with some degree of 
Satisfaction to a very pleasant Christ- 
mas. Snow had fallen heavily, and a 
hard frost had set in, so that skating 
Was soon in full swing on the lake 
which partly bordered the Colonel's 
estate. The Manor was some distance 
from the village, and as I was desirous 
of calling there one afternoon I told 
Our party I would join them at the lake 
> later on. I hurried off and soon 
me fansactcd what little business I had 


to do, making as much despatch as 
possible. Turning a corner of the vil- 
lage I ran abruptly into the arms of a 
stranger. I apologised, and was re- 
warded with the reply, 

** It doesn’t signify.”’ 

Whether it was the gruffness accom- 
panying his words, or his general ap- 
pearance, which made me regard him 
so intently, I know not; but for a 
brief moment I found myself gazing 
fixedly at him. Then he passed on, 
and I made my way to the lake, won- 
dering whether I had ever seen his 
face before. There was something 
oddly familiar about it, but for the lile 
of me I could not think what it was. 

My thoughts were quickly diverted, 
however, when I heard the glad shouts 
of our party, and I was soon disporte 
ing myself on the ice. There was a 
large expanse, and we had a very good 
course. 

After I had been skating for some 
two hours or more, and was beginning 
to think of returning, I made for the 
bank and was about to take my skates 
off when I saw a fellow coming down 
the path which I knew was a short 
cut often used by the villagers. He 
looked very shabby, and I took him to 
be a man out of work or a tramp. 
Thinking to do him a good turn, I 
called out to him to come and take my 
skates off. ; 

My voice appeared to startle him, 
and before I could get a very clear 
glimpse of his face he shambled off. I 
was cogitating upon the rude check 
my intended philanthropy had received 
‘vhen I saw young Merrivale rush past 
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at a swinging pace. It was getting 
dusk, and he failed to notice me, so I 
went after him. 

I kept to the bankside, but he had 
a good start of me, so I skated on a 
bit further and then sat down to wait 
for him coming back. Several minutes 
passed, but he did not return. 

I went on again, and, to my sur- 
prise, found him in conversation with 
the tramp I had lately hailed from 
the bank. As soon as they saw me 
the tramp made as if to get away, but 
Merrivale appeared to put his hand in 
his pocket and produce something 
which the tramp came back for. By 
the time I had got quite up, the tramp 
had sheered off. 

Xlerrivale looked slightly confused 
when I asked if he had given the 
fellow anything. 

‘* He told me such a pitiable yarn,”’ 
he s: id, ‘‘ that I felt bound to give him 
@ ».u..ing.’’ 

1 rated Merrivale soundly for en- 
couraging such lazy vagabonds, telling 
him how the fellow had refused to take 
my skates cff and thus earn an honest 
penny. We rejoined the others, and 
I forgot all about the incident. 

That evening, as usual, the Colonel 
and I chatted over old times, leaving 
the young people pretty much to them- 
selves. Somehow or other my thoughts 
would keep reverting to the man I 
had run into so unceremoniously in 
the village. I mentioned the matter 
to the Colonel, but he knew of no one 
ini the district corresponding to his 
description. He concluded, as I had 
done, that he was a stranger. 


CHAPTER II. 
The following day was Christmas 


Eve, and towards night snow fell 
heavily. Our party in the drawing- 
room was a merry one, the young 


people being in the best of spirits. 
Ethel Mostyn looked particularly 
charming, and I sighed for the days 
when I was young. 

She was the centre of an admiring 
circle, in which young Dick Merrivale 
seemed to figure more prominently 
than the rest. Merrivale was one I 
knew the least of; in fact, he was a 
perfect stranger to me, and I was not 
much impressed with his manner. I 
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had always regarded Maurice Fitz. 
gerald as a likely husband for Ethel, 
and somehow I felt rather sorry for 
him when I saw how things were 
trending. 

Jack Mostyn joined the group, and 
the conversation turned on the interest- 
ing topic of ghosts. Merrivale ridi- 
culed the idea of their existence, and 
pooh-poohed all theories with regard 
to spiritualism. 

Fitzgerald, who had been sitting 
quietly by, now chimed in. ‘‘Then you 
think it all tomfoolery to talk about 
the spirits of the departed ever re- 
visiting the scenes of their earthly 
life? ’’ ke asked. 

** Decidedly,’’ was the reply. 
is more than improbable.’’ 

**"’hen how do you account for the 
strange things which have happened 
in places supposed to be haunted? ’”’ 

‘* Mere idle reports of people with 
little sense and less courage who 
daren’t look into the matter,’’ said 
Merrivale. 

‘You are not afraid of ghosts, 
then,’’ said Fitzgerald sarcastically. 

‘* Not in fhe least,’’ replied Merri- 
vale with a sneer, and I could see there 
was no love lost between the two. 

‘*T’ll wager you all the same that 
you dare not climb the belfry of 
Mostyn Church, which is supposed to 
he haunted, at midnight, to-night, and 
stick a pitchfork in the floor,’’ said 
Fitzgerald. 

Merrivale turned a shade paler, I 
thought, and looked at his watch. 

‘*Done,’’ he said, at length, and 
the others crowded round to settle the 
wager. Attempts at dissuasion on 
the part of the older people failed. 
The young men’s blood was up, and 
they were determined to carry the 
thing through. 

Jack Mostyn was just in his ele- 
ment. He scented some fun. 

Time was getting on, and it was 
past eleven when the little. party left 
the Manor. They had wrapped up 
well, for it was a bitterly cold night 
and snowing hard. Jack had taken a 
key of the church—one was always 
kept at the Manor—and they set off, 
Had I been younger I might have 
joined them, but I contented myself 
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with going as far as the Lodge and 
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telling them to hurry up and get their 
mac freak over as quickly as possible. 


One o'clock struck, and still they 
had not returned. The Colonel had 
gone to bed, as I had stated my in- 
teation of sitting up for them. I had 
learnt from my host who Merrivale 
was, or rather what he knew of him. 
It seems Jack had come across him at 
Doncaster races, and had taken a 
fancy to him. He was, to all ap- 
pearances, a gentleman, and this was 
the first time he had been to the 
) anor. 

Another hour passed, and I began 

vet rather tired of waiting. I was 

ting in the Colonel’s smoke-room, 
overlooked the lawn, and was 

+ in the act of lighting another 
‘ , when I thought I heard a noise. 
Thinking it might be them returning 
] went to the hall door and opened it. 

I was nearly blinded with the snow 
which blew in, and quickly shut it 
again, 

No one was there, and yet I could 
have sworn I had heard a noise. It 

sunded like a long, low whistle, com- 
ne from the direction of the library, 

hich adjoined the smoke-room. 

| concluded I must have mistaken 
it for the wind. 

The clock struck the half-hour be- 
tween two and three, and I began to 
get alarmed for the ghost-hunters. 
Accordingly, I put on my things, and 
determined to go in search of them. 

i had barely got half-way down the 


driv wever, before I met them. 
: had had an awful fright, 
vas as pale as death. Jack 


styn told me that he had mounted 
belfry whilst they waited in the 
church, below. This was just on the 
stroke of midnight. When: the chimes 
at length rang out they were startled 
by a piercing yell which came from the 
direction of the belfry. A heavy thud 
followed, and then all was still. 
‘Maurice Fitzgerald volunteered to go 
p and see what was the matter. He 
nd Dick Merrivale in a dead faint, 
lying on the belfry floor. .There was 
a great rent in the lapel of his over- 
coat. 
_ How Fitzgerald brought him round 
and managed to get him down the 
} 


tower has always been a marvel to 
me; but he did it somehow. 

By the time the party reached home 
again they had recovered their spirits 
enough to chaff Merrivale about his 
adventure; but the young man still 
appeared to be terribly scared. He 
claimed his bet, contending that he 
had stuck the pitchfork into the floor; 
but the party would not hear of a 
settlement until they had had an 
explanation of the, scream and had 
visited the belfry in the day-time to 
satisfy themselves that he had really 
carried out his bargain, 


CHAPTER III. 


It was very late, or, rather, I should 
say very early in the morning, when 
we finally turned in, and, tired though I 
was, I could not sleep. I was revolv- 
ing in my mind the strange adventure 
Merrivale had just gone through, and 
had come to the conclusion that I was 
every bit as curious as the others to 
visit the belfry in the day-timé and 
see what could have upset the young 
ghost-hunter. I was thinking of the 
many weird tales I had heard at one 
time or another of haunted churches 
and medizval castles, when I was 
startled by hearing a low whistle 
exactly similar to that which I thought 
I heard a few hours before outside the 
library. 

I raised myself up in bed and 
listened more intently to make sure 
that I was not mistaken. No, m 
ears had not played me false this time. 
There was the same sound, and in such 
a low note that one might very easily 
have taken it. for the moaning of the 
wind in the many corners of the old 
manor house. So close to my window 
did it seem that I became thoroughly 
reused, and, jumping out of ;bed with 

s little noise and as great despatch 
as was possible, I proceeded to put my 
clothes on. 

My bedroom was on the first floor, 
and directly over the library. 1 had 
not slept in it before on my present 
visit, having been accommodated in 
another wing; but the Colonel: had 
thought I should. be more comfortable 
in this part of the building, so I had 
taken. up my quarters there for the 
first time that evening. The window 
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looked out on to a terrace, which ran 


round one side of the wing, com-- 


manding a very pretty view of the 
grounds. As this terrace must have 
been quite twenty feet from the 
ground I was determined to satisfy 
myself whether any one had obtained 
access to it, and what was the meaning 
of the whistle. 

I approached the window, and, 
standing in the recess, peered out, at 
the same time congratulating myself 
on the habit I always have of pulling 
up the blinds before I get into bed. 
There was no moon, but the snow 
gave a pale light. Still, I could see 
nothing. However, I decided to 
watch in the hope of satisfying my 
. curiosity. The interior of the room 
was quite dark, and from my hiding- 
place behind the curtain I could see 
without being observed myself. 

For the space of some few minutes 
I listened intently, but the whistle was 
not repeated. Then my patience was 
rewarded by hearing a faint muffled 
sound as of some one treading soft 
snow. Gradually the sound drew 
nearer, and, unconsciously, I held my 
breath. - At last it stopped, just outside 
my window. 

Although I am no coward, yet I 


will readily admit that I was now 
thoroughly alarmed. There! The 
signal was again repeated, and 


whoever gave it was crouching down 
on the balcony. I could make out a 
dim form, when, to my horror, it rose, 
and a face peered in through my 
window. The light was not clear 
enough for me to identify it closely ; 
but when the individual, whoever he 
was, turned on a small bull’s-eye and 
examined the window fastenings, I 
recognised him in a flash. 
He was the man I had 
whilst skating on the lake. 


accosted 


I was wondering how in the world 
I was going to act, when I heard 
another whistle as if in response to 
the one I had heard before. Instantly 
the light from the bull’s-eye disap- 
peared, and the figure moved away. 

There was now no doubt in my 
mind as to the intentions of my noc- 
turnal visitor; he was evidently a 
burglar, and, from his apparance, an 
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ugly customer, too. Thinking it as 
well to be prepared for contingencies, 
I slipped a revolver, which I usually 
carry about with me, into my pocket, 
and, having donned a light pair of 
shoes, immediately decided upon my 
course of action. 

It was evidently the burglar’s inten- 
tion to effect an entrance by one of 
the windows which looked on to the 
terrace, and, seemingly, by the 
whistle I had heard, he was not alone. 
Had he an accomplice in the house? 
This, I thought, was more than 
probable. My best plan, therefore, 
would be to proceed down the corridoy 
which led to the extreme end of the 
wing. Accordingly I opened my door 
and, gently closing it, crept along as 
stealthily as possible. I had ‘almost 
reached the staircase which led to the 
ground-floor when I became conscious 
of the faint sound of voices. 

I stopped instantly, and crouched 
down to listen. The rooms ran im- 
mediately to the right of the corridor, 
the windows of which, as I have said, 
opened on to the terrace. Of all the 
wings of the manor this was the least 
used—a fact which pointed to the 
existence of an accomplice inside. 
The voices I had heard proceeded from 
one of these rooms, and, on putting 
out my hand, I found, to my conster- 
nation, that the door was slightly ajar. 

Peering through, I saw, at the far 
end of the room, two men seated at a 
table, on which a faint ray of light 
was cast by a half-shaded bull’s-eye 
lantern. One had his back towards 
me, but the other was regarding a 
piece of paper very intently by the i°4 
of the light. As he stooped down to 
get a better view his features were 
clearly outlined, and I recognised my 
friend the tramp again, this time 
beyond all question. From my posi- 
tion it was impossible for me to make 
cut what was on the paper, but it was 
evidently the object of some discus- 
sion, for the faint murmur of their 
voices just reached me. 

I was in a quandary as to my best 
course of action. Candidly, I did not 
like tackling the two alone; and yet 
I hesitated to move now for fear of 
betraying my presence. A movement 


in the room, however, caused me to 

















decide immediately. The two men 
were about to come out. 
CHAPTER IV. 
I had only just time to step back 


into a friendly recess, when the door 
opened very quietly, and I heard a soft 
footfall on the carpet. The light had 
tctally disappeared, and this fact 
strengthened my belief that there was 
collusion on the part of some one 
inside the house. I held my breath, 
for I could have almost touched the 
two figures as they stealthily crept 
past me. Then I listened with all my 
might. They were going downstairs. 

My mind was now made up, and as 
softly as I could I made my way to 
Jack Mostyn’s room. I roused him 
with little difficulty, and he dressed as 
quickly as possible. 

‘““T'll go and wake Dick Merri- 
vale,’’ he said; ‘‘ he’s just the boy for 
fun of this sort.”’ 


Remembering Merrivale’s  ghost- 
hunting expedition, ! told Jack I 


thought it would be better not to dis- 
turb his rest. [Titzgerald’s room was 
not far away, so we decided to 
requisition his services instead. The 
three of us then made our way down- 
stairs. 

‘‘Tf it’s the silver they’re after,’’ 
whispered Jack, ‘‘ they’ll make for the 
dining-room ; but the ‘ guv’nor’ keeps 
his cash in a safe in the library.” 

We, therefore, made for the dining- 
rcom, the thickness of the carpet 
aiding our silent progress very con- 
siderably. Outside the door Jack felt 
for the keyhole. 

“It’s just as I thought,’’ he said. 
* They’ve locked the door on the in- 
side; the key has gone, so they must 
be on the other side.’’ 

We then listened very intently, and 
caught the faint sound of plate being 
moved. It was hardly likely, we 
thought, that the thieves would make 
their exit by the window unless dis- 
turbed, and the question also arose as 
to whether they had paid the library 
a visit. Jack set out to discover this, 
and came back with the information 
that, to all appearances they had not, 
the key remaining on the outside. 


The plan ef action we decided upon 
was as follows: Jack and I were to 
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enter the library and hide ourselves 
near where we knew the safe to be, 
and there await the marauders. In 
the meantime, Fitzgerald was to 
remove the key of the hall door after 
locking it, thus preventing escape in 
that direction, and was then to resume 
his watch on the dining-room. If the 
thieves immediately made for the hall 
door, which was in the opposite direc- 
tion to the library, he was to inform 
us. The corridor, with its numerous 
recesses, favoured such a plan; but in 
the event of his being discovered, we 
agreed that Fitzgerald was to give the 


alarm ‘by firing ‘a shot with his 
revolver. 

Our conjectures proved entirely 
correct. The two men had evident 


knowledge as to the existence of the 
safe, and we. had not been in our 
hiding-place very long before we heard 
the door of the room cautiously opened 
and detected some one making across 
towards the corner where the safe was 
let into the wall. Whoever the figure 
was ‘he appeared to be perfectly at 
home in the room, and was evidently 
alone. He turned on the light from 
a dark lantern and proceeded to look 
for the lock of the safe. Having found 
it, he produced a key, and soon had 
it opened. With all the coolness 
imaginable he was proceeding to stuff 
his pockets with the notes and gold 
when Jack and I pounced on him from 
behind. Before he could utter a sound, 
Jack had his hand over his mouth, 
and I had pressed the cold muzzle of 
my revolver to his face. He made a 
faint struggle, but seeing the purpose- 
lessness of it, allowed us to fasten his 
hands behind his back, whilst with a 
handkerchief we effectually gagged 
him. Having made our prisoner 
secure, Jack cast the light on his face. 

He nearly dropped the- lantern in 
sheer amazement., The rays of the 
bull’s-cye revealed the pale featurcs of 
young Dick Merrivale. 


Having got over our surprise some- 
what, we decided to make for the 
dining-room, leaving Merrivale a 
prisoner where we had found him. 

It was well we did so: his accom- 
plice was evidently becoming anxious. 
There was no light in the room, and 





























the door was open. __ Fitzgerald had 
rejoined us, and he entered cautiously. 

‘** Have you got the swag? ’”’ he was 
accosted with, in a gruff undertone, 
accompanied by a flash of a bull’s-eye. 

In a twinkling Fitzgerald was on his 
man, brt not before there was a sud- 
den report, and a bullet whizzed close 
by my head and buried itself in the 
framework of the door. 

Quick as a flash the burglar 
dropped his lamp and the room was 
in total darkness again. Fitzgerald 
had evidently got his man, but it was 
equally certain that the burglar had 
got him, and we heard the two roll 
over in what was evidently a desperate 
struggle. 

The burglar had been partially 
handicapped by the fact that he had a 
revolver in his right hand, but this, to 
my mind, constituted. a very grave 
danger. 

‘‘Lights!’’ I called at the top of 
my voice. ‘‘ Some one get a light! ”’ 
and | endeavoured to reach the strug- 
gling men on the floor. 

Hardly had the last word left my lips 
before there wes another loud report 
and the sharp ping of a_ bullet. 
Whether any one was hurt this time, 
or not, I could only conjecture; but, 
meantime, Jack had struck a light, 
and, with very trembling fingers, | 
must admit, I snatched one of the 
candlesticks from the oak sideboard 
and we soon had it burning. 

To our very great relief, we found 
Fitzgerald uppermost. He was hold- 
ing his man down by main force, the 
burglar trying his hardest to free his 
right hand for a shot at close quarters. 
That he would not stop at murder I 
had little doubt, and as Jack crept 
steadily up I breathed a fervent prayer 
that he might obtain the weapon 
without any harm being done. 

It was a weird scene, I thought, as 
I held aloft the sputtering candle, its 
glimmering rays being reflected by the 
polished oak furniture of the room, 
and showing the two men still locked 
in each other’s deadly embrace on the 
floor. 

Jack approached cautiously, and 
soon had the burglar by the right 
wrist; but the night-marauder had 
clearly not given up hope yet, for 
there was another report, and this 
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time the bullet fougd the ceiling. AN 
the good this did, however, was to 
further awaken the rest of the inmates 
of the Manor, for Jack had now pos- 
sessed himself of the revolver, and the 
next thing I remember was a vision of 
the Colonel in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, with a Colt’s Army pistol in 
his hand. 

Fitzgerald was still gripping his 
man, and with our united efforts we 
quickly had the burglar under control, 
and we treated him in the same manner 
as we had done Merrivale—viz., tying 
his hands and feet securely. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Colonel promptly sent me off to 
assure the rest of the household that 
all was right, whilst he took stock of 
the spoil the pair meant making off 
with. I did my best to carry out the 
Colonel’s wishes, but I’m afraid there 
was very little sleep indulged in by the 
ladies for the remainder of * the 
morning. 

As for the men-folk, well, we were 
never more wide awake in our lives, 
and you may be sure we kept a strict 
watch over our two burglars whilst we 
waited patiently for the dawn. With 
the first dull, grey streaks of light the 
Colonel despatched the butler for the 
police, the rifled rooms being left 
exactly as they were. 

The jocal inspector, a sergeant, and 
two constables eventually turned up, 
and we then took stock of the library 
and dining-room. 

The silver in the latter room we 
found made up in as neat a bundle as 
its bulk would allow, 1eady for re- 
moval, and hardly anything of any 
value had been overlooked. As for 
Merrivale, whose terrible shame at 
the position he found himself in was 
pitiable to witness, he had money and 
notes in his pockets amounting to 
several hundreds, which, of course, 
Jack and I had seen him help himself 
to. 

Surprised though we were at this 
burglarious attempt, the fact of 
Merrivale being implicated caused 
nothing short of consternation, and, 
indeed, intense pain to all of us. 
Some of the party were for giving him 
his liberty to avoid the scandal which, 
it was felt, must necessarily ensue ; but 

















we older ones knew that this was 
entirely out of the question. 

The end of it was that the case went 
to the assizes, for I made the astound- 
ing discovery that my friend the tramp 
and burglar was none other than the 
most notorious cracksman I had ever 
been called upon to prosecute for the 
Treasury some_ years back. It 
appeared that he had fairly got Dick 
Merrivale under his thumb by posing 
as a London money-lender and letting 
him have considerable sums at the 
usual exorbitant rates of interest. 
Merrivale’s extravagant habits soon 
placed him at his mercy, and, rather 
than explain his position to his 
relatives—whom we found to be 
southern county people of high 
standing—he had at length yielded 
for the first and, as it happened, the 
only time to his temopter’s offer to 
stare in the burglary at Mostyn 
Manor. 

Merrivale being a guest at the 
Manor, nothing was easier than for 
kim to furnish his accomplice with a 
plan cf the house, obtain possession 
of the key of the library safe, and 
admit his friend at the dead of night. 
The plans the two had laid would un- 
doubtedly have been carried out with- 
out a hitch but for the fact that the 
very night—Christmas Eve—they had 
arranged for the haul to be effected, 
the Colonel had given me Merrivale’s 
bedroom and transferred him to mine, 
apparently before Merrivale had had 
time to warn nis companion. 
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I thought it would have been 
strange if I had entirely forgotten the 
face of my old burglar friend, but the 
heavy beard he had grown since I had 
last seen’ him: had almost made his 
features ~unrecognisable. He after- 
wards admitted that he had recog- 
nised me the very afternoon I collided 
with him-in the village, and, as he 
said, it ‘‘ nearly put him off the job.”’ 

We had the satisfaction of seeing 
him get ten years’ penal servitude, 
whilst Merrivale, for whom we all felt 
sorry, was let off with twelve months, 
and, I am glad to say, it had the result 
of making him turn over a new leaf. 
He has since become quite a credit ‘to 
his people. 

The ghost-hunting business, you 
might like to know, was cleared up 
satisfactorily. Merrivale had planted 
the pitchfork as he had bargained to 
do, but in some inexplicable manner 
he had contrived to put the prongs 
through the lapel of his long ovércoat, 
and when he was about to retrace his 
steps he found he was pinned to the 
floor by, as he thought, some invisible 
force. It almost made him believe 
ir ghosts, but he managed to wrench 
himself free—and fainted. In_ this 
predicament, as I have already stated, 
Fitzgerald found him. 

Although Maurice Fitzgerald regrets 
the burglary incident for Merrivale’s 
sake, that is his only regret in the 
matter, for it brought him—Ethel 
Mostyn. And I think his bravery 
deserved her. 























The Holding Up of the 


Transylvania. 





By Angus Lynne. 


CHAPTER I. 
NLESS you are an inhabitant of 
U the Polar regions, Tierra del 
Fuego, or the centre of Africa 
I expect you are pretty sick of the 
heading of this tale before I start, 
but, before you put it down, just get 
it into your head that this comes from 
one who was in on the ground floor, 
and knows considerably more chan all 
the newspapers, even the New York 
newspapers, about this particular sub- 
ject. 
As I have now retired from the 
United States Secret Service, mar- 
ried, and become, outwardly at least, 
respectable, I can write from the 
security of my New Jersey viila—l 
won't give away the town—without 
feeling | am overstepping the bounds 
of official reticence; and it is in the 
desire to clear my own character in 
the public eyes, and it was in the 
public eyes, that I am publishing my 





memoirs of this much-advertised 
case. 
My own feelings, thoughts, and 


ideas I am going to keep out of this 
as much as possible, and, except for 
the few explanatory conversations, it 
will not differ very materially from 
my official report, a copy of which is 
before me. 

On Friday, June 28, of last year, I 
had just returned from Mexico, and 
was looking forward to a vacation, 
when a note from my chief called me 
to his office. 
~ Ten o’clock found me in his sanctum, 
learning that I was to be transferred 
temporarily to the service of the First 
National Bank. It appeared the bank 
was transferring twenty million dol- 
lars in bullion to the Bank of 


England, and was anxious to have 
one of our men to look after it during 
the transference. 
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As this struck me as _ unusual, I 
called on my old friend, Patrick 
Helan, Chief of the New Yor De- 
tective Department, on the way to the 
bank. 

Pat was very anxious to know more, 
but could tell me little. ‘‘It’s my 
belief, Jerry,’’ said he, as I was Icav- 
ing, ‘‘that there’s a big conspiracy 
afloat. The bank people are scared. 
I’ve got all the ‘ crooks’ spotted, and 
there’s something on. If you find out 
anything, put me next, and I’! help 
you all I can.”’ 

The president of the bank was very 
affable. ‘‘ Mr. Brandt,’’ said he, *‘ we 
give you a free hand. Make your own 
arrangements. There are two 
steamers leaving next Wednesday, 
choose whichever is safer, but take 
no risks, and deliver the money in 
London as soon as possible. Here is 
a letter giving you complete churge 
of the shipping, and instructions to the 
Superintendent of the Mint.’’ 

The two ships were the Transyl- 
vania and the Olympic, both fine 
boats, but with the advantage 7f tt ree 
knots of speed in favour of the frst, 
so to the office of the company owning 
her I accordingly went. 

By this time my plans were made. 
I got permission to examine the 
specie-room on the Translyvania and 
make any alterations I saw fit. Then 
I asked for another letter, addressed 
to the captain, and containing only a 
few words, but very important ones. 

This was at first refused, whereupon 
I got up and remarked that the 
Olympic was a fine ship. 

The freight on the gold was very 
high, and amounted to a big sum, so 
I got my letter and went down tw the 
Transylvania. 

The purser showed me round, and 
everything looked good and strong. 




























The specie-room was of chilled plate, 
was between two promenade decks, 
and the walls were visible all round. 
The steamer had just got in, and 
would sail, as I said, on the Wednes- 
day following. 

The next day, Saturday, I speat at 
the Mint. All the officials were very 
obliging, and spared no pains to cairy 
out my wishes. 

That night I was sitting in the 
** Kellerman House’’ bar sipping a 
lager and watching the people vhen 
Childreth Gordon entered. He was 
the biggest puzzle I had ever come 
across. Big, handsome, and imimacu- 
late, he was always rolling in money, 
whose source was a mystery. He 
made periodical disappearances from 
New York for weeks, sometines 
months, at a time, always returning 
with the same resumption of quiet 
luxury and ease. 

He walked straight over to me and 


sat down. ‘‘ What’s yours, Jerry? ’”’ 
he said, easily. ‘* Mine’s a -igar,’’ 
said I. ‘‘ No 1t.anks,’’ as he pulled 


out a fine gold-mounted case. ©‘ One 
of the ‘ house’s’ will suit me.”’ 

** Careful old Jerry,’’ said he, smil- 
ing; then: ‘‘ So you’re off to Euripe 
with a fortune, Jerry? ”’ 

I did not stop to worry over his 
finding it out already, but I wanted to 
know how much he did know, so I 
said: ‘‘Oh! a change is good for 
every one.”’ 

Still smiling, he went on: ‘‘ They 
have a good specie-room o9n_ the 
Transylvania, Jerry, but ‘ stone wells 
do not a prison make, nor iron bers 
a cage,’ do they? But, of course, you 
can’t be expected to know that, can 
you, Jerry, the incorruptible?’ I 
smiled and said nothing. 

‘* Come now, Jerry, a little bet; you 
land the gold or you don’t, either way 
you like. Make it a thousand? !)on’t 
be sulky, man ; I know you are going, 
so there’s no harm in admitting it. 
Shall I tell you how long you were 
with Pat Helan, with the bank presi- 
dent, or.at the steamship office? 
Come! how about it? ’’ 

I took out my _ pocket-book and 


counted out ten new 100-dollar notes. 
eyes 


**] land the gold,’’ I said. His 
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twinkled. He called the bar-tender, 
got an envelope, put in ten more notes 
from his own pocket-book, and handed 
it to me. I looked at the not2s end 
amounts, put my own in, and sealed 
the envelope. 

‘* Joe,’’ said Gordon. ‘‘ Take chat 
envelope from that gentleman, and if 
he does not call for it before cne 
month from to-day, send it with my 
compliments to the Secretary of the 
New York Children’s Hospital. You 
see,’’ he added, turning to me with 
his smile, ‘‘ I trust you, Jerry.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The sailing hour was fixed for eleven 
a.m. on Wednesday, but I was down 
at nine seeing to the final arrange- 
ments and placing my men. I had 
twenty altogether, six from the bank’s 
own force and fourteen from the Cen- 
tral Office. The six men were going 
with me in the ship, and were now 
placed at the specie-room door. The 
others, or, rather, ten of them, were 
to stand round the waggon when it 
arrived from the Mint and guard the 
gangway; the other four were to mix 
with the crowd. 

At ten the heavy two-horse waggon 


arrived. Two policemen sat with the 
driver and four more rode in the 
waggon. All were armed. Twelve 


carefully picked porters now started 
unloading the boxes, while the wag- 
gon was roped off from the crowd 
and the horses taken out. This 
latter was my suggestion, as I had 
seen two frightened horses once take 
a waggon over a dockside into the 
river. 

I stood at the door of the szecie- 
room where I could see everything, 
and the number of boxes was checked 
by my six assistants as well as_ by 
myself. 

At 10.30 the waggon was empty 
and the specie-room nearly full. The 
porters were paid, the waggon. and 
police drove off, and, in the presence 
of the captain and the purser, I locked 
and sealed the specie-room door. 

There were two keys, both of which 
I had, and at this point I offended the 
captain. Asking him to accompany 
me, I went to the ship’s side. 
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** Captain,’”’ I said, ‘‘ I know it is 
usual in cases like this for the cap- 
tain to have a key of the specie-room. 
I think, however, that you have all the 
responsibility that a man can carry, 
so I am going to relieve you cf this 
extra one. It’s. up to me,’’. and I 
threw the duplicate. key: out into the 
Hudson River. 

‘*Very good, sir,’’ said the cap- 
tain, stiffly, and walked away. 

Two of my six men were to be 
always on guard at the specie-room, 
and, as their hours had been arranged 
beforehand, there was nothing more 
to do, so I scrolled along to the 
purser’s office to arrange about my 
berth and seat at table. 

At eleven a.m. we pulled out into 
the river, and the voyage commenced, 
as hundreds of others do yearly. 

The purser proved a_ good fellow, 
and I sat with him often. The second 
night out I was sitting in his cabin 
while he looked over the ship’s papers. 

** Do you carry much cargo on these 
fast ships? ’’ I asked him. 

‘*No,’”’ he said, ‘‘the freight is 
so high and the space limited. We 
have a few hundred cases of special 
apples for. the London market, some of 
the first crop of cotton, some cases of 
typewriters and sewing machines,’’ he 
went on, consulting the manifest, 
*‘and some rather heavy printing— 
no, minting machinery in No. 1 hold. 
I believe this is’ English made and 
going back to be overhauled and re- 
newed, as the shippers took cere to 
inform the Customs. You see, they 
didn’t want to pay duty a second time 
on it.” 

‘‘It is funny,” I replied, ‘‘ how we 
Americans go to England still for 
some machinery when we can iick you 
hollow in the manufacture of every 
kind. Take this printing machinery, 
for example. What? Minting—oh! 
it’s all the same. Why, I’ve known 

..’’ And then followed a long argu- 
ment on the merits of American versus 
English. machinery which brought us 
to bedtime. 

On Friday morning we were clear 
of the ‘‘banks’”’ on the southern 
route, but it was still foggy. After 


breakfast I was tramping the deck in 
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the company of my friend the purser. 
We had again taken up the argument 
of the night before, when he called my 
attention to a shadowy steamer in the 
fog. 

‘** By Jove, Brandt,”’ he said, ‘‘ that 
fellow is too near. Whatever is he 
doing?’ 

This was my first view of the now 
historical ‘‘ torpedo boats,’’ which 
they are called for want of a better 
name. 

The description of these vessels has 
already been read and re-read in hun- 
dreds of newspapers. Countless 
sketches, impressions, and even photo- 
graphs of a sort have been circulated 
broadcast; so the curious canvas 
shell, which, on riblike frames, com- 
pletely covered the boats all but the 
funnels and bridge, their length, 
colour, and proportions, need not be 
mentioned here. 

All that followed is also world his- 
tory. How the two boats hung on the 
quarters of the Transylvania, the com- 
mand to steam due south for four 
hours backed by a ready torpedo tube ; 
the compliance with the demand, and 
the stoppage of the vessel one hundred 
miles off the course of trans-Atlantic 
steamers have been told in much more 
flowery language than at my com- 
mand. 

Where my narrative again com- 
mences is with the appearance of a 
quartermaster on the saloon deck, 
with a request from the captain for 
my presence on the bridge. 

He was very angry, this good old 
man. His white beard bristled under 
his fiery face. The insult to his ship 
and his flag had rendered him almost 
speechless, yet his orders came quietly 
and gently, and the discipline and con- 
trol of years were perfect. 

‘* Mr. Brandt,”’ he said, ‘* you have 
seen what has happened. To avoid 
danger to my passengers I have ac- 
ceded to an outrageous demand. It 
is for you to decide what has now to 
be done. They have demanded the 
twenty million dollars.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


The captain and I waited at the 
companion ladder, which was lowered. 
A small space was roped clear. Two 





























of the ship’s officers, with the purser 
and doctor, in full uniform, waited by 
us. My four spare men and two 
quartermasters formed a group on the 
other side, and over them craned the 
heads of numerous passengers. 

A dead silence hung over all, as a 
grey ship’s boat, with eight men in 
her, drew alongside, and an active 
form came up the ladder. He was a 
tall, slim man, dressed quietly in black, 
with his face and head covered in a 
black silk handkerchief. His hands 
were gloved and he carried no 
weapons. 

The captain advanced, his 
trembling with rage. 

‘* What do you want? ”’ he got out, 
in a choking voice. The ship’s 
doctor behind him touched his arm and 
whispered, ‘‘ Be calm, sir.’’ The 
figure bowed, then said, in a curious 
high voice, ‘‘ Mr. Brandt.”’ 

I stepped forward and received a 
letter directed to me, which I handed 
at once to the captain, with the re- 
quest that he should open it. He did 
so, and we read together the typed 
words : 

‘* You wi!l hand over the only key 
of the specie-room to the bearer. You 
will not interfere with the bearer or 
his assistants while the specie is keing 
transhipped. Should you refuse to 
obey either of these commands it will 
only precipitate a calamity.”’ 

‘* What can we do? ’”’ whispered the 
captain. ‘‘ My passengers a 

I turned to the black figure. 

‘“* There is no guarantee that the 
passengers and the ship’s property are 
safe even if these cutrageous demands 
are complied with.’”’ 


form 





The eyes glistened through the 
mask. 

‘That is nonsense,’’ the figure 
said. ‘‘We want the  bullion— 


quickly.”’ 
It was childish of me, but I took the 
key of the specie-room out of my 


pocket and flung it on the deck. 

‘* Take it, damn you! ’’ I said, with 
a burning face ; and, beckoning to my 
men, I crossed to the other side of the 
deck. 

I did not see the captain fall, but 
heard the choking cry as the doctor 
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caught him, and the crowd closed 
round them quickly. 

The rest yoh have read as you ate 
your breakfasts, as you went up to 
business in the train, as you sat over 
the fire in the evenings. What you 
would have done had vou been there 
has kept you awake nights, 1 know, 
and it would be like a magic lantern 
after a bioscope for me to describe the 
robbing of the specie-room of. the 
Transylvania, after the thrilling ac- 
counts in the ‘‘ Daily Shocker ’’ or the 
‘* Evening Hash’’ which have been 
served out to you. 

However, perhaps it has escaped 
the artful pressman that, shortly after 
the ‘‘ tornedo boats ”’ had disappeared 
over the horizon to the south, and the 
scandalised liner was scuttling north 
to join her sisters in the trade route, I 
paid an uninvited visit to the lower 
bridge, and asked to sce the captain 
or chief officer. A junior informed me 
that the captain was lying down, but 
that I could see the chief officer if my 
errand was sufficiently important. 

When that official arrived I briefly 
informed him that. I was empowered 
by letter from the manager of the com- 
pany, then in New York, to have the 
vessel’s course changed at any time 
consistent with nerfect safety, and that 
I must ask that the vessel be imme- 
diately headed for the northern route 
round the north of Ireland. 

The ‘‘ chief’s’’ face as I handed 
him the letter was a study. He left 
me to inform the poor captain, and in 
the latter’s cabin I was again made 
to state my request. 

** I suppose it must be done, Mr. 
Evans,’’ said the captain; ‘* but,” 
turning to me, ‘‘I must say that I 
would have resigned before turning 
my ship over to a damned detective 
had I known of this beforehand, and 
I can only do so now the minute I re- 
turn to Liverpool, insulted, disgraced, 
and ruined.”’ 

The rest cf the voyage was singu- 
larly quict. The passengers, men and 
women, turned their backs on me, but 
you have heard of all that, of the boy- 
cotting and of -how those ladies and 
gentlemen showed their displeasure 
with what they termed my pusillani- 
mity. The captain never appeared in 
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the saloon. We were anchored in 
the Mersey nearly d day late, when 
the captain sent for me. He was just 
coming off the bridge, and led the way 
into his cabin without a word. He 
looked old and worn. 

‘‘Mr. Brandt,’’ he began, ‘‘ I wish 
to apologise for the words I used to 
you the other day. We all did our 
best. It was no one’s fault. You 
did quite right in giving in, although 
it. was hard. I could see it was hard. 
What puzzles me is why you made us 
come round Ireland and lose the extra 
time and coal. Here is my resigna- 
tion ready, but I would like to know 
your reason before sending it in.”’ 

I looked at the good old face, and felt 
ashamed. 

‘* Let’s have a drink, cantain,’’ said 
I... “It’s dry talking.’’ He rang for 
his boy, who brought a_ siphon, 
whisky, and glasses, while I fished out 


a letter. ‘* Perhavs that might ex- 
plain something,’’ I said, handing it 
to him. 
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He opened it and read: 

‘‘To the owners, ss. Transylvania. 

‘‘ Please deliver to the order of Mr. 
Jeremiah Brandt the ten cases minting 
machinery shipped by us, c/o con- 
signees, Liverpool, and give him every 
assistance in unloading same. 
United States Mint, 

P. DELAVERNE, Supt. 

Joun Harris, Controller. 


(Signed) 


His face grew redder. 

‘‘ What is this, Brandt—a joke? ” 

‘** Yes,’’ said I; ‘‘ a joke on the tor- 
pedo boats.”’ 

‘* But I don’t understand,’’ he went 
on, grasping me by the shoulder. 
*“ You changed the course to prevent 
them following us, but they had the 
boxes—they had the gold? ”’ 

‘** No,’’ said I—‘‘ gilt lead! ”’ 

** Then the gold is on board—in the 
machinery cases. There’s been no 
robbery ? ’’ he almost shrieked. 

I held my glass under the siphon. 

** That's so,’’ F said. 








The Scandal 


at Plendon. 





By Crme Agnus. 


HERE are doubtless several 
excellent morals to be gathered 

from this plain account of a 
painful episode, but the one that 
screams at the reader is that curates 
ought to marry plain and dowdy wives. 
There are few women who can readily 
believe in the piety of a pretty young 
woman with a nice taste in dress, and 
it was the misfortune of the Rev. 
Orlando Primmidale to marry a young 
lady who was undeniably pretty, and 
who dressed with what an authority 
called exquisite taste. There is no 
doubt that they loved each other, and 
that Mrs. Primmidale had a_con- 
scientious desire to assist her husband 
in his duties, but some knowledge of 
human nature is presupposed in a man 
who takes holy orders, and a curate 





ought to be familiar with the funda- 
mental truth that a parson’s wife, to 
be good and to do good, must have 
a soul that will cause her to disregard 
her mirror. 

Plendon is quite a small town, but 
those who were born in it would ex- 
pect your assent to the dictum that 
neither in towns nor in strawberries is 
size everything. Plendon, you would 
be told, may be small, but it has no 
dirty factories, and it has many people 
of a superior class. There are no 
excuses for Primmidale. He went to 
Plendon and lived in it fifteen months, 
was received in many refined homes 
where there were fair daughters, many 
of whom would not despise a curate, 
and yet, with a curious lapse of taste, 
married a girl from the other end of 





























England. It was put forward as an 
excuse that he had been engaged to 
her before he ever saw Plendon, but 
the ladies of both political parties were 
at one in regarding this kind of 
foreign import as, most undesirable. 

Plendon’s disapproval was amply 
justified. From the first week Mrs. 
Primmidale disturbed the  selectest 
circles of the town. Some of the men 
were so undiscerning as to admire her 
and indiscreet enough to say so. They 
learned from their womenfolk how 
imperfect was their judgment. Mrs. 
Primmidale, it was explained to them, 
was quite empty-headed, only cared 
about dress, and could not be made to 
understand her position and the posi- 
tion of other people. How Primmidale 
on his stipend could afford to let her 
dress so extravagantly they could not 
understand. Discreet inquiries were 
made of the tradesmen whether she 
was running into debt, but the weight 
of evidence was against that. Mrs. 
Roland Blayther, the wife of Mr. 
Churchwarden Blayther, one -of the 
City Fathers, took it on herself to put 
the young and inexperienced wife 
right before she floundered beyond 
salvation. ‘‘ My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ I 
am speaking simply for your good, but 
Plendon does not expect a curate’s 
wife to dress as you do. I am sure, 
indeed I’m confident, you would get 
on so much better with the people if 
you dressed more plainly. We look to 
the wives of the clergy to set a good 
example to the young working women 
of the town—an example against ex- 
travagance and in favour of—of sim- 
plicity, I mean.”’ 

‘* But I am not extravagant, Mrs. 
Blayther!’’ she cried, with hot cheeks 
that made her look even prettier. 
‘‘My husband is always telling me 
how economical I am.”’ 

‘*] heard many remarks passed 
about the spring costume you wore on 
Easter Sunday,’’ returned Mrs. Blay- 
ther, with a shade of asperity. ‘‘ It 
was quite—more—more elaborate than 
Lady Jorison’s.”’ 

‘It was not elaborate, and Lady 
Jorison dresses disgracefully, con- 
sidering her means. She always looks 
as if she slept in her clothes.’”’ 
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‘*T am serry, but I spoke in yourdress as 


Mrs. said 


Primmidale,”’ 
Blayther, and coldly took her 


interests, 
Mrs. 
leave. 

Mrs. Primmidale had an angry, red 
countenance, most unbecoming in a 
curate’s wife, when her husband re- 
turned to tea that afternoon. He was 
amused at her indignation, but she did 
not tell him she had wept after Mrs. 
Blayther’s departure. 

‘* Don’t mind, little woman,’ he 
said, kissing her. ‘‘ I should think, as 
a woman, you take it as a compliment. 
I do. You could have told her you 
consulted me when choosing that cos- 
tume.”’ 

‘* The spiteful woman was suggest- 
ing that I was ruining you by my 
extravagance. I suppose if I became 
sloppy and dowdy I should please 
them. I see what it is, dear; you 
ought to have married Miss Blayther.’’ 

‘*T ought to have married Katherine 
Princeton,’’ he retorted. ‘‘ And you 
know you couldn’t look dowdy if you 
tried.”’ 

‘* They are hateful,’’ she said. 

Finding that Mrs. Primmidale was 
too morally myopic to set about re- 
forming herself, it was agreed that 
delicate hints should be conveyed to 
Mr. Primmidale himself. For this wa's 
not a question of taste, but had a 
serious ethical import, as Mrs. Babing- 
ton Lewes put it with her usual 
felicity. ‘* Such an unfortunate effect 
on his work in the parish, my 
dear. . - 

‘** An able and agreeable young man, 
but...’’ “‘A great pity that his best 
endeavours should be neutralised by a 
wife who. . .”’ ‘‘ Much is to be said for 
the Roman Catholic practice of celi- 
bacy for the clergy.’’ The latter was, 
of course, Mrs. Babington Lewes’s 
contribution. 

Mrs. Babington Lewes, the wife of 
Plendon’s leading solicitor, a leader of 
society, and a most devoted church- 
worker, brought the matter before the 
curate. Mrs. Lewes, as a lady, per- 
formed her task most delicately, but, 
as she explained afterwards, it was 
painful to see the poor man for the 
present—for ihe present—was most 


infatuated. He said he hoped the 
ladies of Plendon would try to 
tastciully and economi- 
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cally as his wife—he was quite 
Sure she would willingly give ad- 
vice on the matter to those who 
asked for it. This was insulting, to 
say the least of it, and a deputation 
had an interview with the vicar. A 
nice man, the vicar, but, unfortunately, 
he is an old bachelor, and he either 
could not, or would not, see their point. 
As a matter of fact, his reply was in- 
consequent. ‘‘ Primmidale is a good 
fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I am afraid he 
is rather near—well, let us say thrifty 
—in money matters, and I think you 
can set your minds at rest that he is 
not likely to condone extravagance. I 
think we can trust him to set bounds. 
Set bounds,’ he repeated with 
solemnity. He winked to his reflec- 
tion in the mirror when they had gone. 

**Mark my words,’’ said Mrs. 
Blayther. ‘‘ This will lead to a scan- 
dal in the town. A flighty woman has 
no moral principles.’’ 

. a » * 

Summer came, and events happened 
which showed that Mrs. Blayther had 
the gift of prophecy. Mr. Ernest Drew 
is the junior partner in the brewery of 
Drew and Son, and is a young man 
of remarkable character. Drew’s 
Brewery is prosperous, and the family 
are regarded as Plendon’s most dis- 
tinguished residents. Ernest Drew 
would, therefore, be welcomed for his 
prospects and position did not his 
talents and character give him popu- 
larity. He has raced in his own car 
at Brooklands, which would lead one 
t» suppose he has nerve. He also com- 
mands the Plendon Boys’ Brigade. 

One afternoon in July while playing 
croquet at the Babington Lewes's 
garden party he exploded a bombshell. 
The Primmidale brazenness was inter- 
rupting the game, and, lighting a 
cigarette, he interjected a question. 

‘*Mrs. Primmidale was not at home 
yesterday? ”’ 

‘* No,’’ said Mrs. Babington Lewes. 
‘© T understood she had gone to visit 
friends in the New Forest.”’ 

Drew laughed. ‘* What 
friends? ” 

** 1 really cannot say,’ 


sort of 


’ 


‘the hostess 


returned in a tone that suggested Mrs. 
Primmidale’s friends ought not to be 
discussed on her lawn. 


“Oh! 


indeed!’’ said Drew, with 
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another laugh that sounded sugges- 
tive. 

“Why ?’’ asked Miss Denver. 

‘*Primmidale isn’t with her?” 
asked Drew, getting ready to play his 
ball. 

‘* Mr. Primmidale is attending to his 


duties, I  believe,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Babington Lewes. ‘‘ Why do you 
ask? ”’ 


*“ Oh! I came down from Southamp- 
ton yesterday afternoon, and I saw her 
on Lyndhurst Road Station. She did 
not sce me. . . . She was giving a 
very tender farewell to a gentleman 





who was leaving by train. I don’t 
think it right for a woman—a married 
woman—to kiss and call another 
fellow ‘darling’ publicly. Do you, 


Mrs. Lewes? I heard her.’’ 
‘*Mr. Drew! ”” 
*“ Mr. Drew-w-w 
The first exclamation was from Mrs. 
Blayther, the second from Mrs. Lewes. 
In a moment five ladies came round 
him in panting eagerness. 
“Ts it true, Mr. Drew? ”’ 


'? 


** It is only what we expected! ’’ 
‘* Poor Mr. Primmidale! ”’ 


** How shameful! ”’ 


And then they cross-examined young 
Drew. ‘‘ Have you any idea who it 
was, Mr. Drew?’’ asked Mrs. Lewes, 
in the tone of one who is performing 
an unpleasant duty. 

‘* Ladies,’ said young Drew, with 
decision, ‘‘I am not going to talk 
about this, if ycu please. Suffice it to 
say, that it was on the public plat- 
form; he was a youngish, good- 
looking fellow, though slightly bald, 
and he going to London, I 
understand. It seemed to me that she 
was—well, demonstrative in her affec- 
tion. I should not like that sort of 
thing myself in public, even if it were 
not ancther man’s wife. The best 
thing is to ferget all about it.” 

‘* Perhaps,’’ said Miss Denver, in 
a tone of regret—‘‘ perhaps it was a 
relative? But even then it was most 
indiscreet.”’ 

‘*T heard enough, Miss Denver, to 
satisfy me that he was no relative, not 
even a cousin. And if you do perform— 
er—demonstrative osculatory acts with 
male relations vou do not call them 
‘ darling ’ twice in bidding them adiev. 


was 























But, with your permission, I will say 
no more about it. I ought not to have 
mentioned it, I perceive, and I should 
be obliged if you would forget all about 
2.” 

** You did quite right to mention it, 
Mr. Drew,’’ Mrs. Babington Lewes 
assured him, and he _ suggested 
they should go on with the game. 
There were several diplomatic at- 
tempts during the next hour to get 
further details from him. But he shut 
his mouth like an oyster. After all, 
he said, it was a matter for the Prim- 
midales themselves. She would doubt- 
less tell her husband on her return. 
But at that Mrs. Blayther snortéd. 

Plendon’s elect circle was _ scan- 
dalised by the scandal. , By the 
morrow the whole of the town that 
mattered knew what sort of a woman 
‘‘that flaunting creature’’ was, and 
there were many who felt exceedingly 
sorry for poor Primmidale. The 
shameless wofnan returned home three 
days later, and felt the coolness of the 
social atmosphere at once. A scandal, 
like a snowball, gets accretions as it 
rolls, and the town soon knew more 
about the affair than young Drew 
himself. 

It was known that her lover was an 
officer in the army; that her frequent 
visits to the neighbourhood of Lynd- 
hurst were to meet him; from the 
Primmidale ‘‘ general ’’ it was known 
that she corresponded regularly with 


a Captain Gossett, of Portsmouth. 
No wonder she could dress more 
expensively than Primmidale’s one 


hundred and sixty pounds per annum 
warranted. There was much sym- 
pathy for the poor man, but there were 
righteous persons who pointed out 
that it was the curate that had brought 
all this scandal in the town by 
marrying outside it, and marrying one 
who must be termed an adventuress. 
It is salutary for the transgressor to 
make his ways hard. Three ladies, 
from a stern sense of duty, did not 
return Mrs. Primmidale’s bow one 
afternoon as she was on her way to 
Mrs. Blayther’s on parochial matters, 
and Mrs. Blayther was ‘‘ Not at 
home!’’ The next morning Primmi- 
dale had his eyes opened by an 
He thrust it in the 


anonymous letter. 
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fire contemptuously, and then felt 
furious, as he wondered if this ac- 
counted for the treatment of Katherine 
the previous afternoon. 

When he came in to lunch Katherine 
told him she had been again to Holly 
Lodge, and Mrs. Blayther was still 
““Not at home!’ ‘‘ That she is at 
home, I know, dear; what does it 
mean? Are they sending me to 
Coventry till I get ill-fitting blouses? ”’ 
But though she laughed she was on the 
verge of tears. 

‘** It is some misunderstanding,’’ he 
said, but his temper was rising. When 
he went out in the afternoon it was to 
go to Holly Lodge. ‘‘ I am come to 
see Mrs. Blayther,’’ he said to the 
maid. 

** I will inquire if the mistress is at 
home, sir,’’ said the maid. 

‘* If she is not I will wait in the hall 
till she returns,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Blayther was at home, and 
would see Mr. Primmidale. 

He used no circumlocution. ‘* My 
wife called yesterday and this morn- 
ing, Mrs. Blayther, and you were not 
at home. What is the meaning of 
it?’’ 

Mrs. Blayther had shirked the inter- 
view, but his tone stiffened her 
back. ‘‘I am sorry to say that this 
is not the only house where Mrs. 
Primmidale will find the mistress not 
at home until there is some satisfac- 
tory explanation,’’ she replied, with ~ 
the pose of a Roman matron. 

‘*Oh! I see,’’ he returned. ‘‘ Then 
it was of malice aforethought Mrs. 
Preedman, Miss Denver, and Mrs. 
Elkins failed to recognise her yester- 
day. What is it, please? ’’ 

As he had come in that spirit, Mrs. 
Blayther did not spare him. She 
allowed herself to give all the details 
she knew of the unsavoury matter. 
‘** Unfortunately,’’ she explained, 
‘‘there is no reason to doubt the 
information.”’ 

‘** Malicious rubbish! ’’ said Prim- 
midale, with an angry laugh. 

‘* The information came from one of 
the leading citizens of this town, who 
witnessed it,’’ said Mrs. Blayther, 


stiffly. ‘‘ You had better ask Mrs. 
Primmidale. It is the talk of the whole 
place.”’ 
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‘I can believe that,’’? he retorted, 
and left. Thoroughly aroused, he 
called on Mrs. Babington Lewes and 
the other ladies, and then went to the 
vicar, white-hot. The vicar advised 
him to consult his wife. At first she 
laughed, then she wept. ‘‘ My dear,’’ 
she said, “I went to Lyndhurst 
Station to get the ‘ Pall Mall Maga- 
zine’ for Uncle John, but I never 
even saw any man I knew.”’ 

‘* Of course not,’’ he said, savagely. 
A note went from him at once to 
Mrs. Babington Lewes. ‘‘ My wife 
says the whole story is preposterous. 
She saw no gentleman at Lyndhurst 
she knew. After dinner I am bringing 
her to your house, as it was there the 
scandal originated, that we may have 
the matter out. Otherwise, I shall 
commence an action for slander.’’ 

More notes passed, for Mrs. Babing- 
ton Lewes, rather alarmed, thought it 
advisable to have the support of 
friends, and five ladies awaited the 
curate and his wife. Indignation 
assisted Mrs. Primmidale to face the 
ordeal. The hostess formulated the 
charge, and added that the gallant was 
believed to be an army officer. 


“It is a wicked lie!’’ cried the 
accused. 
‘Our information came from a 


gentleman of the highest honour, who 
witnessed it, said Mrs. Blayther. 

“Who is it? We must have him 
here,’’ said Primmidale, imperatively. 

He had to be very stern and very in- 
sistent before he extorted the name. 
**Drew?’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll not be- 
lieve it. Have the goodness, Mrs. 
Lewes, to send for him at once.”’ 

For ten minutes they sat in com- 
plete silence. But at last Drew arrived. 
He smiled slightly when he saw the 
audience, but he bowed to all present, 
and remarked it was a warm evening. 

Primmidale questioned him. 
** Drew,”’ he said, ‘‘ these ladies affirm 
that on the eighteenth of this month 
you saw my wife at Lyndhurst 
Station.” 

‘‘ That is right,’’ said Drew, easily. 

** That you saw her kissing a young 
man, rather baid, and she called him 
* darling ’ as she bade him good-bye.”’ 


‘* Quite right, Primmidale.’’ 


Mr. 


Drew!’’ Mrs. Primmidale 
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was on her feet, white-hot with in- 
dignation. 

‘‘TIt is quite true,’? said Drew, 
calmly; and Primmidale said after- 
wards, considering everything, it was 
the greatest display of nerve he had 
ever seen. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ he went on, 
““T was not explicit enough, and it 
seems to have led to a misunderstand- 
ing. It did not occur to me to men- 
tion at the time that the youngish 
gentleman was apparently about twelve 
months old, and was in charge of a 
nurse.”’ 

He fixed his monocle in his eye, and 


looked at Mrs. Primmidale severely. 
“You did, Mrs. Primmidale; you 
know you did. I both saw and heard 
you.””~ 

Mrs. Primmidale broke into hearty 
laughter. ‘‘It was Mrs. Gretton’s 


baby, and the nurse was taking it to 
Southampton. Mr. Drew, it was a 
girl! ’* and she laughed again. 

** Then I apologise,’’ said Drew, and 
he turned to the jury. ‘‘ Ladies, I 
cannot controvert Mrs. Primmidale’s 
assertion regarding the sex of the 
infant—we shall have to take her word 
for it, unless it is thought well to seek 
information from the mother. I am 
sorry to have made a rash assertion. 
. . . I left my company at field drill, 
and if you will excuse me, I’ll with- 
draw,’’ and with a comprehensive bow 
he coolly walked out. 

Primmidale is never tired of saying 
that young Drew will go far—he has 
nerve for any situation. He went to 
see the culprit later in the evening, and 
found him not at all penitent, but 
rather hilarious. ‘‘ Do you think you 
will ever get forgiven in Plendon, 
Drew?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Do you think 
after the leading ladies of the town had 
to apologise to my wife in the presence 
of each other you will be regarded with 
favour again? And you do not forget 
that you owe us a very ample 
apology? ”’ 

‘““Oh! no, I don’t, old man,”’ re- 
turned the impenitent. ‘‘ You owe me 
thanks. I have made Mrs. Primmi- 
dale top-dog. The truth is I was tired 
of their remarks about her, and 
thought I would give them something 
to talk about. They will have to be 
nice to her now to make up.’’ 




















Janet Wilderby’s Cuiid 


By Olaf Baker. 





T was Christmas Eve—as cold and 
evil a day’s ending as you could 
have, even up there on Gawlstone 

moor, where seldom, indeed, does a 
day fall tenderly to its close, but, even 
in summer, must have a peculiar tang 
with it, and a sharp edge to the air that 
will hold you from loitering unless you 
be in love. But in the late autumn or 
winter, when the nights are big with 
tempest, and the storm-clouds are 
suckled at the fierce teats of the wind, 
it takes a strong man to stand upright 
upon those heights, whether he be in 
love or not. 

It was said of Janet Wilderby that 
she had never known love. They said 
it down in the village, which is a hot- 
bed of the wisdom of this world, if you 
have a mind to stoop for it, and can 
stomach its magpie chatter. It hugs 
itself under the edge in a drowsy 
cowardice, and just where you might 
think its one long street takes heart to 
climb the moor, it is bitten off short 
at the stables of the Black Bull. 

For years Janet Wilderby had dwelt 
in her little stone cottage near the lone 
summit of the moor, and troubled the 
village as little as might be. In the 
midst of its pigmy gossip she figured as 
a hard, savage woman, gone crazed 
with living alone—nobody knew how— 
and miraculously clutching body and 
soul together, as if she, too, sucked 
nourishment from the wild milk of the 
wind. 

Occasionally she would do a spell of 
field-work for the farmers round, but 
their wives could never lure her into 
their indoor labours of scrubbing, 
washing, or churning: for one of the 
oddest manifestations of Janet’s mania 
was that no living soul had seen her 
cross the threshold of any dwelling 
save her own. She did her marketing 
at the door-stone of the village shop, 
calling in a loud, harsh voice for what 
she wanted ; and sooner than lose her 
scanty custom old Dame Fripsy would 
come hobbling out with the goods to 
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where Janet stood, gaunt and defying, 
on the cobbles outside. And when she 
had gone Dame Fripsy would shake 
her head, and the next customer would 
be informed that there was such a thing 
as dealing with the devil till the black 
core of your heart made you mortal 
scared of entering beneath a Christian 
roof. In the whole village there was 
not a soul to say a word in favour of 
Janet, nor one that she ever showed a 
sign of friendship towards. If she had 
a secret—and it was darkly hinted that 
there was one it were better you should 
not inquire into—she kept it close to 
herself in the little stone house at the 
summit of Gawlstone moor. 





Here, this harsh December evening, 
with twilight falling thickly upon the 
heather, Janet paced to and fro across 
the stone flags of her small kitchen. 
The firelight flickering upon her 
showed you a spare, sinewy figure clad 
in coarse black serge. The dress, open 
at the throat, disclosed a scraggy neck, 
too long for grace, and tanned by ex- 
posure to the weather. Her face, with 
its large, irregular features, wore an 
expression of grief that was almost 
anger ; and as she walked excitedly up 
and down she clawed the air with bony 
fingers, while her wide mouth worked 
strangely, letting fall mutterings of dis- 
jointed speech. 

** Twenty year ago! ’’ she muttered. 
** Twenty year ago! A dark night like 
this—cold as dead flesh. And when I 
cried and told him there’d be a child to 
be born, he laughed! I'd ha’ sent him 
to hell for that laugh! But God took 
care o’ that. I did nowt but mak’ him 
a little drunk—just to let him lie the 
cosier ; but something druv him to be 
gone. Out with him on the black mare, 
and rode to his death! And when they 
found him at the foot o’ the precipice it 
was scen how he’d bloodied her wi’ the 
spurs. Ah, but the child! God 
might ha’ spared me the child! ”’ 

With a fearful cry, Janet sank to her 
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knees, covering her face with her 
skinny hands. 

It was wild cries like this which made 
belated homefarers pause on the upper 
slopes of the moor and reconsider their 
going. When her moods were upon 
her, Janet, inside the house or out of it, 
would rend the air with long, desolate 
wailings, which shrilled off into dark- 
ness like naked wounds of sound. No 
wonder her cottage and its neighbour- 
hood bore an evil name. No wonder 
if those who hearkened gave it a wide 
berth, going at double pace along the 
moor. 

If you had dared to listen at her 
door, you might have surprised her 
secret: the child dead before it was 
weaned ; the heartless, drunken lover, 
whom the black mare sped to doom. 
All the long years Janet had hungered 
for the child with the fierce instinctive 
hunger of the mother baulked of the 
sweet food of her soul. There were 
seasons when her passion died down to 
a mere dull pain, as of a nerve throb- 
bing darkly in the torpid flesh. And 
then, on the instant, some little thing-- 
a chance word in the village or a waft 
of moorland air—would start it leaping 
into agony ; and she would justify the 
charge of madness which the gossips 
laid at her door. 

To-night it was the memory of 
Christmas Eve which had worked her 
to frenzy. It was on Christmas Eve 
twenty years before that the child had 
died. For months she had tended it 
with passionate solicitude. Night and 
day it had been her one engrossing 
care, the very core of her woman’s 
soul. It had hung like a frail blossom 
on the twisted bole of life, and then, 
with a delicate detachment, had flut- 
tered into that long shadow of Death 
which lies below the tree. And the 
night of its passing she had spent in an 
agony of nameless grief—a grey and 
ghastly grieving that was a drought 
for tears ; and when at last the tears 
came, they were at first like great drops 
of blood drawing the well-spring of her 
life. 

To-night, after the paroxysm was 
abated, she lay prostrate on the floor, 
the firelight glancing brightly over her 
exhausted form. She did not cry. She 
hardly seemed to breathe. At inter- 
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vals long tremors would seize her 
body, rippling from head to foot. But 
there was no sound in the little cham- 
ber save the subdued rustle of the fire, 
while from without came, at moments, 
a vague stirring, like the awaking of 
the wind. 

Suddenly Janet rose from the floor 
with a start as if some one had called 
her name. But she did not wait to 
listen. Without putting on her hat or 
any outer covering, she opened the 
door and passed swiftly out into the 


night. It was pitch dark and bitterly 
cold. Excepting for the gleam from 


the door she had left open, the moor 
for miles and miles lay in an inky black- 
ness, untouched by any light. Over. 
head was a paccage of vast clouds 
laden with snow. The first flakes were 
just beginning to fall. On Janet’s un- 
protected head and shoulders they alit 
coldly, without her knowledge, as 
she walked swiftly, almost savagely, 
onwards. Whither she was going she 
did not know. Her steps tended 
blindly towards the northern moors, 
whence the wind came in strengthening 
gusts. She was dimly conscious of its 
icy breath across her face, but to all 
else she was oblivious. She was for 
the moors only, and for the black soli- 
tude of the houseless night. Though 
there was no vestige or sign of any 
living thing in all that sullen waste, she 
was not alone upon it. Drifting des- 
perately across it, staggering, stum- 
bling, sometimes falling to her knees, 
came another wild wanderer—a girl 
bearing a child. 

The mother was young enough—well 
under twenty. It was drink rather 
than lack of strength which made her 
stagger, for she was a large buxom 
lass, with a country look in her face 
and limbs, and city clothes upon her 
back. The child she carried in her 
arms was but a small burden. The 
little thing was cold, and cried at inter- 
vals as its mother lumbered on. The 
thin wailing sound sped on the frosty 
air with a homeless horror, as cf a soul 
about to be abandoned. The mother 
did not attempt to comfort the infant 
or hold it closer to her heart. She 
simply clutched it as if from ‘habit—a 
tedious sori of duty, unwarmed by any 
love. Dust Janet, far off upon the 














moor, caught the tiny thread of sound, 
knowing it for a child’s. The mad- 
ness of thwarted motherhood leaped to 
her bony throat, and she answered with 
a long-drawn cry. 

Hearing it, the drunken mother 
hastened her unsteady steps. What 
evil thing might not be abroad upon the 
moor, and it being Christmas Eve, and 
a proper season for ghosts? Or flesh- 
and-blood might be more damaging 
than a spirit. If only she could be rid 
of her burden, she could go faster. The 
child at her breast was a sore hindrance 
to a free gait. 

Ah, there was a light! Some cot- 
tage, sure, where she might find refuge, 
and lay her burden down! She went 
lurching and swaying towards it, with 
the child still crying ; a low whimper, 
as of some vague terror tugging at its 
tiny heart. Janet, meantime, was fol- 
lowing hard upon the cry ; and when 
the other woman had reached her door 
was swiftly approaching over the moor. 

Without hesitating, the drunken girl 
entered the cottage. As she did so, 
Janet, not a hundred yards away, gave 
tongue to one of her terrible cries. 

With a sudden movement of abject 
terror, the girl set the child cn the 
floor and fled out into the night. 

Instead of returning directly to the 
cottage, Janet bore to the north-west of 
it; for, though something instinctively 
drew her towards it, something equally 
strong pushed her away. Her mind 
was too mazed at the moment to allow 
her to see aught. Otherwise her fury 
would have flamed forth uncontrollably 
if she had known her cottage to have 
been entered by untoward feet. Woe 
to the drunken mother if Janet had 
caught her escaping down the moor! 

Swiftly, with uncertain steps, the 
drunkard held on her way. As swiftly, 
but with feet that seemed in some 
miraculous fashion to see the ground 
they trod, Janet held on hers. Then 
she took a wide circle to the south, for 
surely, she thought, the cry of the 
child went that way. For now, un- 
ceasingly, it snatched at her brain with 
tiny cruel fingers that tore its tissues 
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And so at last she 
came to the edge above the village. 
And there she stood still, letting forth 
three long, terrible cries. 

In the bar-parlour of the Black Bull 


with wanton spite. 


half-tipsy yokels paused with lifted 
tankards ; and there was not a cottage 
whose inmates did not inwardly quake 
as Janet’s fearful keening came slant- 
ing down the wind. 

Almost before the third cry had died 
upon the bleak air, Jinet had turned 
and was speeding homeward, like a 
martin to its nest. The snow was 
falling quickly now, but she did not 
heed it.. For her, Gawlstone moor held 
but one spot in it, and that she would 
reach ere the night was many minutes 
older. The child’s cry came from 
there —low, yet of a piercing sweetness, 
like the faint tremolo of a violin. It 
was as if the mother’s heart in her, 
beating with new-gotten love, was 
awake to- angel music, and refused any 
longer to go deaf along the world. 

But when she reached the cottage the 
cry died, and there was a silence as of 
death. Fcr a moment she paused, 
trembling, at the threshold ; then went 
swiftly in. 

The fire had fallen to red embers, but 
there was suflic’ -* glow for Janet to 


detect a bundle on the hearth. She 
stooped down to examine it. Then a 
great spasm of unutterable joy shot 


through her frame ; for there, its tiny 
curly head resting on a dimpled arm, 
lay a little child as!cep before the fire! 

Enraptured, she knelt beside it, 
bending over it in a perfect passion of 
tenderness. stretch- 
ing its baby limbs in the luxury of 
new-fcund warmth. And then, with 
trembling hands, softly Janet gathezed 
it to her shrivelled breasts. 

And all night long, next the great 
heart which had been too big with 
motherhood ever to shrivel, beat the 
tiny heart of the sleeping child. And 
so the madness in Janet's fevered blood 
went its ways into the dark. And 
while the tears rained down her hollow 
cheeks, her heart sang with the angels : 
‘* For unto us a child is born, and unto 
us a son is given! ”’ 

















The Man on the White Horse. 





By M. 


DON’T think people have any right 
to do it. It’s all very well to say 
that if the Crown resumes land, 
any one who likes can come and select 
it. It was the best grassed pocket on 
the run: even in the dry weather I 
could always get a bite of nice feed for 
White Star there; in the good seasons 
wild carrots and patches of soft greer, 
brown and white tasselled clover, 
spread through the grass. Now he 
has it fenced off, and there his horrid 
sheep fatten, and his prize ram (that 
beat our station-bred merino at the 
Wallabytown Show). It’s just hateful 
of him, and the fact that people in the 
district run after him—yes, they really 
do! (even though he is nothing but a 
selector after all)—why, that only 
makes it worse! He has the river 
frontage, so he has not to ask my 
permission to water his sheep at the 
dam if his reservoir should give out in 
drought time—else I really believe I 
should wish for a drought, for the 
pleasure of refusing that permission. 
Uncle Charles says women are always 
spiteful. I can’t think how he can say 
such things. It’s just like a inan; 
they are so unreasonable. 
I meant to buy that little pocket 
for myself, for a haven in my old 


age when I should abdicate and 
leave my young brother, who is 
now at a_ boarding-school down 
South, to manage the station. Il 


meant to have a weather-board cottage 
and roses, and I would have made a 
lovely lucerne acre for White Star, whe 
would be quite a hobbly old thing then, 
too, and I meant always to wear !aven- 
der prints, and a white ’kerchief, and 
to dress my hair in the crimpy bands 
over my forehead. drawn down like 
grandmother’s in the picture my father 
brought from England forty years 
ago. Thirty-five years that picture 
hung above his bed, and there is a 
jagged tear along one side of it, where 
the bullet struck the time the bush- 
rangers stuck up Wallaby ranges, be- 
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fore father was married to mother. To 
think of poor grandmother’s placid, 
beautiful old face smiling down on 
father as he rammed cartridges into 
his rifle, and sallied forth at last to take 
a fighting chance, for Wild Ned had 
sworn to do for him, because it was he 
who had been the cause of Ned’s con- 
viction for horse-stealing six years 
before! Ned had broken jail, and come 
to have his revenge. Then Bob Sales, 
the drover, cantered up, just in time 
to wing Ned from behind, and_prob- 
ably saved father’s life, or else I should 
not have been here to-day, staring 
out at the tennis lawn (which badly 
wants rolling), and swearing, the way 
women swear, at that horrid, horrid 
man, who selected on the pick of my 
run. 

I saw the- creature the other day, 
when I was riding round the fences. 
It isn’t every woman who can manage 
a station, and I always ride round the 
fences every week, to see if the boun- 
dary riders have done their duty; they 
mostly have not. 

He, the horrid interloper, was riding 
a white horse; he likes something con- 
spicuous, I suppose. He is so brown 
that one would say he was good-look- 
ing, if he was not so horrid. I have 
always liked brown men, but I feel 
now that if I ever marry, it will have 
to be a pink and white new chun, like 
the jackeroo at “<ella’s. Stella is my 
woman friend, and she spends most of 
her time in the city, so I don’t see 
enough of her to quarrel. She has a 
husband who adores her, and who 
gives her anything she asks for, and 
Stella loves clothes. She flirts with 
the jackeroo, too, at least I call it 
flirting; she says it is giving him 
‘*tone,’’ whatever that means. Under- 
tones it seems mostly when Stella is 
about; not that it is at all necessary, 
for they never say anything amusing, 
and her husband is rather deaf. But 
to return to our muttons, which means 
that cuckoo in the robin’s nest—at 


































least, the nest the robin meant to have. 
He had a twig between his teeth, 
wanted me to see how white they are 
I expect, and he came ambling along 
on his hack, and raised his cabbage 
tree hat. 

‘** Miss Dallas? ’’ he said, interroga- 
tively, though he must know who I 
am. I tilted my chin. Uncle Charles 
says I look like a satisfied duck when 
I do that; IJ mean it for contempt. 
Ycu see, I am not really dignified by 
nature, but I have had to acquire it 
since father died and I took over the 
station management. 

‘* Yes—s,’’ I said slowly, like that, 
** Y—e—-s,’’ and I waited for him to 
say more, or to pass on. I was deter- 
mined to limit the. conversation to 
monosyllables on my part. But he 
reined in his horse. ‘* Beautiful 
weather,’’ he said, and he smiled. He 
had taken the twig out of his mouth 
when he first spoke to me—for a 
wonder! He has a fiendishly obstinate 
chin, one of those straight ones with a 
little jerk out ‘that I can’t bear. Those 
sort of people never argue, but they 
never give in. That is so aggravating 
to a woman who wants her own way. 

‘* Yes—s,’’ I said again, and I gave 
White Star a dig with my heel. Ido 
not wear a spur, but he understands, 
and began to walk quickly. 

The Interloper iifted his hat again. 

‘*] want to speak to you—if you 
are not in a hurry,”’ he said. 

Anybody but an idiot could have seen 
that I was in a terrible hurry. I 
frowned, and then a March fly stung 
White Star, and he gave a bound that 
nearly unseated me. You see, I was 
thinking about my dignity, and not 
about horse-flies, or I would not have 
minded. White Star hates March flies. 

A bit of my hair came down and 
hung over one eye. It made me squint, 
and I was not sure that my hat was 
straight. That puts a woman at such 
an awful disadvantage. I had to un- 
bend a little, but not much. I was 
determined not to care what I looked 
like before that . person. 

‘*Yes?’’ I said shorter this time. 
Perhaps he found that encouraging. 

‘‘] heard this morning that there 
has been a box up among our sheep 
There is a top wire ort in yourffence.’ 
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My fence, of course! 

‘** That must be a mistake,’’ I re- 
sp3nded curtly. ‘* My fences are well 
looked after. I ride round them my- 


self.’ 
‘“Tt’s a fact nevertheless,’’ he said 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Your boundary rider 


must have been napping. I want to go 
over into the river paddock and look 
out my ewes. I am glad I met you.”’ 

I fixed my eyes on the tree-tops. I 
showed him that I was not glad. 
‘Were you waiting for my permis- 
sion? ’’ I asked frigidly. 

‘““Oh! no,’? he answered calmly. 
** I suppose a man has a right to look 


for his own property when other 
people’s fences are out of repair. 
He was as cool as possible. I glared 


at him, and forgot all about my hat 
being crooked. 

** You—you,’’ I said, and I choked. 
That is the worst of being a woman; 
we are too emotional. Uncle Charles 
said that when he found I was keep- 
ing poddy lambs in the drawing-room 
in drought time. 

The Interloper was sitting sideways 
in his saddle, fastening a new lash on 
to his stockwhip. I could have h‘t him. 
He did not glance at me, nor seem to 
observe my agitation. 

‘I thought you might tell one of 
your stockmen to be on the Jook-out 
for me, to lend a hand to separate the 
sheep, that was all,’’ he said, fixing the 
whip lash to his satisfaction with a 
musing eye. 

“Thanks very much, Miss Dallas. 
Good morning,’’ he lifted that—that 
abominably ‘‘ cheeky ’* looking hat of 
his again, and jogged off. 

I sat quite still on White Star, who 
with hanging head seemed to be doz- 
ing in the sunshine, and watched the 
white flicker of his horse’s flanks 
betweén the Moreton Bay ash trees. I 
was fearfully vexed, and yet nothing 
particular had happened; but there on 
the other side of the new wire fence— 
blatantly aggressive with its blood 
wood posts (some of them still oozing 
a crimson stain) and its gleaming taut 
wires—were the wild apple trees and 
long soft grasses and little bobbing 
clover heads of the pocket, where I had 
meant to spend a happy, untroubled old 
ages 
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I knew I did not look dignified, nor 
even pleasing. My hat was wobbly, 
and when it feels wobbly I know it is 
Over one ear, and I am not the sort of 
woman who looks well untidy, my hair 
(though long and thick) not being 
naturally curly. 

Oh, bother White Star and the 
March fly! But for that I might have 
come out of the interview with mere 
satisfaction to myself And the man, 
the hateful man, had gone on his way 
rejoicing, after administering a_ re- 
proof to me for letting my paddock 
riders ‘‘ be napping’’! I am sure I 
shall hear something really bad about 
that man some day. Nobody seems 
to know where he came from, though 
they think New Zealand. Now, New 
Zealand is a big place. It is as easy 
for a man to say he came from there 
as from anywhere else. I went home. I 
wouldn’t ride a step further down his 
fence that day __I sent for the overseer 
and told him to be particularly careful 
that Mr. Cairn—that is the Interloper’s 
name—took only sheep with his own 
ear mark off the run. Grey was sym- 
pathetic. I could see that he suspects 
something against the Interloper too, 
though of course I could not let him 
say it in so many words. Uncle 
Charles says half the women in the 
world lay themselves open to actions 
for libel when a man offends them. But 
then, you see, Uncle Charles is a man; 
he can only see things from a masculite 
standpoint, and men are so narrow and 


prejudiced. As for me, I hated the 
Interloper before ever I saw hiin. 
The weather.is so lovely now. I 


should like to go and picnic by myself 
in my dear lost pocket by the river. 
The hills, that three-cornered glimpse 
one can get of them from the buttercup 
starred bank, are a mixture of colour 
that is neither blue nor pink nor purple, 
but a carefully blended transparency 
of the three. Bright in pools between 
the gum and box and belar lies the 
goid Australian sunshine, and the 
shadows under the trees are black and 
still, for it is windless weather just 
new, with heavy dews at night, that 
leave wet diamonds in the hearts of the 
flowers, buttercup and harebell and 
wee white tipped daisy, and sometimes 
yellow bee orchis in the grass. 
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I want to sit on the bank under a 
leaning tree I wot of, with my hands 
locked round my knees, while White 
Star crops the clover. I want to sit 
so still that the little wood lizards will 
run out and sun themselves, and the 
crickets chirp undisturbed in the tus- 
socks, and the magpies trill in the 
lightwoods. I want to see thé spoon- 
bill crane fish gracefully, and the king- 
fisher all agog, and perhaps to watch 
a clumsy-throated pelican, high in a 
tree overhanging the water, and the 
little pert blue wrens flirting their tails. 
I can do none of these things to-day, 
none of these things! Stella says she 
cannot understand how I can make 
miy pictures without a man: it is just 
because of the man in the picture— 
the man who blots it all—that I cannot 
go there to-day. That ostentatiously 
new wire fence shuts the way to our 
Paradise, White Star’s and mine. It 
would be trespass, forsooth, if I was 
to venture there now... trespass ! 

And the pocket seems greener and 
fairer and more desirable than ever to 
day! 

” . . . . . 2 

Uncle Charles, when I wrote and tcld 
him, replied that I was a fool. He did 
not mince matters. He said I should 
have considered my banking account. 
That it would have paid me well to 
have let Max Cairn have his sheep 
shorn in my shed and on my station. 
He said women always let petty malice 
interfere with their business profits; 
and alot more. Icried. But I didn’t 
give in. Fancy having that man pop- 
ping in and. out of the tation for three 
weeks or more! If ie did not corre 
and quarter himself at the Bachelor’s 
rooms altogether! I am nct pleased 
with Grey either. He seemed to sug- 
gest that Mr. Cairn was ‘“‘ not a bad 
sort,’’ and that it was a pity I would 
not let him have his sheep shorn here. 
I was very dignified with Grey. I 
looked right over his head at the spider 
web on the ceiling of the office, and 
he became apologetic. But sometimes 
he looks at me now as if he had not 
that respect for my judgment that he 
used to have. It only makes me hate 
the Interloper more than ever. If only 
I was a man! That’s the worst of 


being a woman, one can’t hit any- 
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body. And I so want to, sometimes. 
And then, on the top of Uncle Charles’s 
letter, came a note from Stella. She is 
giving a dance and wants mé to come 
tu it. In apostscript, which was longer 
than the letter, she states: ‘‘ Max 
Cairn, your hereditary foe, is having 
his sheep shorn here. Simon was glad 
to get them for the men, as we have a 
full board, and Simon has sold a good 
many sheep lately. Mr. Cairn comes 
to dinner every night. He doesn’t eat 
with his knife, nor wipe his mouth on 
the tablecloth, and, of course, I never 
mention you.”’ 

I felt as though Stefla had gone over 
to the enemy, and she knows ail about 
it, even how he spoke about the fence ; 
but I daresay it was not her fault. 
Simon must have his own way in the 
shed, I suppose—though he never gets 
it in the house. I believe I will just 
write and refuse to go to the old dance! 

On second thoughts I accepted the 
invitation. I do not suppose they will 
ask the Interloper. He is not in any- 
way their friend, just because they 
allow him to have his sheep done in 
their shed. That does not make him 
any more than a business acquaintance, 
though lots of people in the district who 
did not know better have taken him 
up. Mrs. Cees-Browne told me to my 
face that she had heard that he had 
expectations, and ‘‘ might buy out 
Wallaby Ranges yet’’! She also 
added that she was sure he admired 
her Minnie. I nearly suffocated. And I 
had given the Cees-Brownes grass in 
the dry time! Out of the pocket, too, 
before the resumption! I hope he will 
marry Minnie; that is the worst I can 
wish the Cees-Brownes ! 

Buy our Wallaby Ranges! Not if I 
was left to work it with one man and 
twenty sheep! 

I ordered a new dress from Brisbane 
for the dance. A new dress makes one 
feel all nice inside, and not caring about 
what other people think. It is so much 
easier to snub a person should occa- 
sion arise when one has a buttercup 
surah frock with cobwebby lace (that 
belonged to one’s sweet-faced grand- 
mother, and to her mother before her) 
than when one’s hat is awry and one’s 
hair tumbling down. When you are 
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nearly thirty you can’t look charming 
under difficulties ; you want frocks that 
fit and a respectable coiffure. 

Steila met me at the door of the big 
varnished hall, kissed me, and said she 
thought my complexion had improved. 
Stella is always talking about com- 
plexion. It is not her strong point, 
but she fixes up with pink powder at 
night, and looks lovely, for she has 
beautiful eyes, and a dream of a nose. 
She gave me tea, and left Simon’s cup 
to cool for him on the window-sill; she 
says that hot tea gives Simon indi- 
gestion. I unpacked my dress and 
spread it on the bed, and” she simply 
raved about it. Then she puckered up 
her forehead, and said I was extrava- 
gant. I think one’s women friends 
always say that when anybody but 
themselves gets a new dress, but I 
told her I expected a good cheque for 
the wool. Then she caught both my 
hands in hers, and whispered, in that 
mysterious voice she always puts on 
when she talks to the jackeroo, or men- 
tions love affairs. 

““ He admires you, Jewel!” (Jewel 
is my baptismal! name; lots of people 
think it silly, but father gave it to me, 
and | think I was it to him.) 

** Who?’ I asked, ‘‘ Mr 
hurst?’* (That is the jackeroo.) 

She dropped my hands and her voice 
got thin and high; it does that when 
she is: annoyed, and she gave quite a 
stagey laugh. 

‘** Perhaps he does, too; you know 
best. But I mean your Montague— 
your Capulet—or whichever it is. I 
always mix up Shakespeare with the 
Bible and things. Your Cuckoo in the 
Robin’s nest—the man who sits in your 
pecket.’’ And she laughed at her joke. 

I did not. I was cross. 

‘* It is most impertinent of him—and 
I thought you never mentioned me,’’ I 
said scornfully, taking down my hair. 

She lowered her voice again, and her 
eyes were dreamy. She looked very 
pretty and graceful in her pink tea- 
gown, standing in the half-light by the 
long window. 

‘* Do you know what I should do in 
your place, Jewel,’’ she said, and her 
face was quite serious. ‘‘ I should use 
a wo:nan’s weapons to confound mine 
enemy; they are the most deadly.” 
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** What are they? ’’ I asked, trying 
to seem interested. 

‘* What long hair you have, child! 
That is one of them! ”’ 

‘*Do you want me to strangle him 
with my hair? ’’ 1 asked sarcastically. 
Stella was really funny. 

I am drunk with the light of your wild blue 
eyes, 

And strangled dumb in your long gold hair, 

she quoted. I suppose the jackeroo 

had been reading poetry to her. 1am 

sure Simon had not. 

“Yes. I mean that he admires your 
appearance, though he finds you 
abrupt. Don’t be abrupt any longer; 
be gracious, make him fall in love with 
you, and then, hey presto! as much 
cold scorn and the bitter laugh of hate 
as you like! You can’t hurt people 
who don’t care, Jewel,’’ she said plain- 
tively. Her little face was pathetic in 
the rapidly falling shadows. I do not 
know whether it was in anticipation of 
Max Cairn’s future misery, or at some 
unuttered thought of her own. I 
kissed her and I laughed. 

“You are an ingenious puss,’’ I 
said, ‘* but I am afraid no Dallas can 
hide hatred, and I simply loathe the 
man—his brown face and everything.’ 

‘* Oh! ”’ she said, and her eyes were 
inscrutable. ‘““Well, he shot the 
kangaroo whose tail we are having for 
soup to-night; so don’t take soup, 
dearie, if you feel badly about it. 
Simon caught the fish, and I know you 
like Simon.’’ 

We had early dinner because of the 
dance to follow. Stella’s home is one 
of the few station houses that boast a 
real live ballroom; she keeps her sew- 
ing machine there, and makes a work- 
room of it on off days. Once a year it 
is all ballroom. I refused the soup, 
and it was then that Simon, uncon- 
scious, told me that Cairn was coming 
to the dance; that sly Stella had said 
nothing of it. 

““Have you met him?” asked 
Simon, who can be awfully stupid at 
times, for I think the whole district 
knows how Max Cairn stole the pick of 
Wallaby Ranges. These things are 
discussed over and over again in the 
bush, for the old-fashioned station- 


owners are conservative and hate the 
newcomer, the cocky on the land, and I 
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know Stella would not hold her tongue 
about my meeting with the Interloper 
near the boundary, nor of what I said 
to the overseer. 

Mr. Parkhurst looked up. He was 
very immaculate in his Bond Street 
evening things. ‘‘ It will be a case of 
Kilkenny cats when they do meet, 
won’t it, Miss Dallas? ”’ 

I took a mouthful of stuffed cod; 
Stella has a splendid Chinaman cook. 

‘It is always possible to ignore 
people,’’ I said haughtily. 

‘* There are six feet of Cairn, you 
know,’’ he answered meekly, and I 
thought it rather absurd of Simon to 
laugh so loudly. 

He got a formal introduction to me 
directly he came into the ballroom. He 
asked me for the first waltz. I was 
going to refuse point-blank, but I knew 
I looked—well—really I did. Every- 
body said so afterwards, and it is more 
interesting to look pretty sometimes, 
than every day as Stella does. I 
thought of what Stella had said about 
woman’s weapons, and I put my hand 
on his arm instead and began to waltz 
with him. Of course, he danced well. 
He was sure to do that. There would 
have been some satisfaction in feeling 
that he was making a fool of himself 
before a room full, but, no! our steps 
suited perfectly, and that was so hate- 
ful! 3ut I had put my hand to the 
plough, and I did not turn back. He 
walked me out on the verandah, and 
talked about books, and said what a 
beauty White Star was—which is quite 
true, though he said it, and he never 
mentioned sheep, nor paddock riders, 
nor wire fences, nor the clover on his 
place. I was thankful he had that 
amount of decency anyway. 

There was a gibbous moon, large and 
white-faced, overhanging the swamp 
oaks on the flat, and the stars were like 
a glistening wreath along the middle of 
the sky. Inside the room was the sound 
of men’s laughter. and the swish of 
women’s skirts, and, far away on the 
ridge, a lamb bleated. We were silent 
for a minute: perhaps he was remem- 
bering that I had refused to shear his 
sheep at Wallaby Ranges. I remem- 
bered it, and I felt the colour rise under 
my skin. I stood full in the moonlight ; 
Stella had said that my buttercup frock 






























made my neck very white. The Inter- 
loper was staring at me with narrow- 
ing eyes. I knew that what Stella said 
was true; he did admire me. Was I 
sorry? Of course, I was not! It is 
nice, when a woman is nearly thirty, to 
know that she is worthy of admiration, 
or that she gets it—worthy or not! 
even if she hates the man who pays her 
homage. And I hated him—awfully. 

Then we went back to the ballroom. 

I sat out a square dance with Mr. 
Parkhurst, and he said a lot of silly 
things. Then Stella came out with a 
wrap for me, a hideous purple thing 
which simply made my frock scream, 
and insisted on putting it over my 
shoulders—and the night as warm and 
mild as a summer’s morning ! I bundled 
the wrap into young Parkhurst’s arms, 
and left her to argue with him, while I 
slipped in and asked Simon for a polka. 
He was quite pleased, poor old fellow! 
and got me some claret cup after it. 
Then we saw Polly, the black gin, peep- 
ing round the corner, splendid in a new 
red cotton frock, as she watched the 
dancers. We gave some seed-cake to 
her, and a glass of jelly, which, when 
she dropped it down the neck of 
her dress, made her shiver. Simon 
and I discussed station manage- 
ment, and he said I was too good- 
looking to be businesslike, which did 
not please me, for I pride myself on my 
business capacity, and looks don’t 
matter—except sometimes. 

When we went back to the verandah, 
Stella had made a cushion of the purple 
cloak and was sitting on it, though her 
dress was quite as low as mine and she 
is much thinner—playing cat’s-cradle 
with the jackeroo. And Max Cairn 
was dancing with Minnie Cees-Browne. 
Perhaps she will get him after all. 
Serve them both right. 

I stayed a week with Stella, and we 
played tennis and went for a picnic, and 
I saw a great deal of the Interloper. 
Simon began to chaff me about him, 
but of course he was not in the secret 
as Stella was. Simon has a billiard 
table, and Mr. Cairn taught me to play. 
He said I had a splendid hand for a 
cue rest, but he seemed to think it 
wanted a lot of fixing into position, and 
sometimes, when I saw its tan on the 
green cloth, I wished that I had been 
more careful about wearing gloves in 
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the garden. In the evening we went 
fc - moonlight walks and out in the boat 
which rocks in the creek a little way 
from the house; sometimes Simon 
came too, sometimes only the jackeroo 
and Stella. Once when Stella and 
Max Cairn were getting water lilies and 
making the boat fearfully wet and 
messy, young Parkhurst told me that 
he was engaged to a girl in England. 
I wondered whether Stella knew. I 
did not tell her, because, you see, it 
did not matter, did it? Stella is 
married. 

Presently my week’s holiday was up, 
and I went back to the station. The 
black boy drove me in the buckboard. 
I was glad to see White Star again, and 
I kissed his nose. 


But—it was lonely at night in the 
station house. My old housekeeper 
goes to bed at half-past eight, and the 
curlews were calling—calling all the 
evening on Dead Man’s Plain. I 
missed Stella awfully, Stella and—and 
—Simon. 


The Interloper rode into the station 
on the following Sunday, as cool as a 
cucumber, and stayed to dinner. I 
had not asked him to come, but what 
could you expect? Grey does not seem 
to like him at all now, and hinted that 
he could tell me something to his dis- 
credit. But 1 can’t listen to servants’ 
gossip, even though Grey has been so 
long on Wallaby Ranges that he seems 
part of the place, and always will be-- 
unless I marry (which does not seem 
likely) before my brother Dick is old 
enough to leave school. Old servants 
and old friends often think they are 
privileged to be disagreeable, though, 
of course, anything against the Inter- 
loper could only be agreeable to me. 
Uncle Charles says women are so 
spiteful. I begin to think they 
are. But if Max Cairn imagines that 
he is going to make a habit of coming 
here every Sunday afternoon, and 
sometimes in the morning as well, he 
will find that he has made a mistake; 
why, the servants might not under- 
stand; they might talk; servants 
don’t recognise I shall be glad when 
Dick comes home for the Christmas 
holidays—only a few weeks now—the 
evenings are so lonely. 
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How they will laugh! How shall I 
ever face Simon or Stella! And Park- 
hurst, who said we were Kilkenny cats! 
And Uncle Charles! I simply can’t—I 
simply can’t write to Uncle Charles! 
He has such a lot of trite sayings about 
women being like diplomats and crabs, 
that when they seem coming are going, 
and when they seem going are coming. 
It is so horrid to help to prove men 
right—they are so vain. And women 
are nct a bit changeable—once they 
care—and how is one to know who 
cares ? 

I thought I hated him, and I told 
him so, but then 

I saw his face whiten under the 
brown, and behind him were the green 
grasses of the dear old pocket, bevend 
the blood wood posts of the wire fence 
(for we had met out there by accident, 
he and I, just as we did long weeks 
ago), and the dear wild apple trees, and 
the buttercups in the grass, and the 
bobbing clover heads, and the splashes 
of sun on the big shiny box leaves, 
and up, on a slender branch of the 
moreton-bay ash, one wee blue wren 
preened itself. And it was all so sweet 
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and peaceful anc - and kind looking, 
and his grey eyes were so sad and hurt, 
and he sat in his saddle with his 
shoulders hunched as I had never seen 
them—as if all the spring and man- 
muscle.had gone out of him, so I just 
put my hands out to him in their rough 
dogskin gloves, dropped my reins on 
the pommel and my whip in the dust 
of the track, and White Star—the dar- 
ling !—stood still as a rock, for there 
were no March flies about, and in a 
minute he was off his white horse, 
standing beside me with his arms on 
each side of my saddle, staring hard at 
me, and making me say I cared—after 
all! 

And now I can go in and out of the 
pocket as I like, and it won’t be tres- 
pass any more. I can sit under the 
trees—but not alone! And I love brown 
faces—and I don’t mind cuckoos—for 
I am going to live in the Cuckoo’s nest 
myself some day. 

Won’t Grey be furious! 

And Stella! How awfully surpriscd 
she will be. 

1 wonder—new—I really wonder— 

Will Stella be so surprised ? 











A SAD PARTING. 


Long are the years that we have spent in gladness ; 
Closer than friendship is our unity. 

Two we were always, sharing joy and sadness ; 
Keen will the anguish of our parting be. 

Near we are now ; can aught on earth be nearer ? 
Daily and hourly bonds have bound us twain. 


Dearly I prized thee. 


Peace to me is dearer ; 


Therefore we part, though parting bring me pain. 
Friendship has ceased, for now I only loathe thee. 

Haste thy good-bye! 
Go where thou wilt! 

’Twere best we part. 





’Tis farewell now in truth. 
Though sore the void within me, 
O wretched, aching tooth! 


N. PaLvant CASSERA. 




















By 


anything really thoroughly ; 

and, although he is only a 
brother (and, therefore, his statement 
passes for naught), I am afraid there 
is a good deal of truth in what he 
maintains—only I wouldn’t for worlds 
- pretend to agree with him! 

Anyway, I am not going to have 
any pretence about my confessions, 
nor am I going to begin by telling you 
what a success I am on the hockey 
field, and what stupids all the other 
girls are, for none of them has ever 
been picked for the Inter-Provincials 
like I have been (at least, I played on 
the trial team once, and only that I had 
new boots on, which, of course, pre- 
vented me playing as well as usual, I’d 
have been sent on for the real team). 

Perhaps, to be strictly truthful, I 
ought to have headed this ‘‘ Hints in 
the Nature of a Confession from a Girl 
who plays Mixed Hockey ”’ ; but then 
that’s rather a long title, isn’t it? 
However, what’s in a title, as some 
one says? I really don’t think much 
of mixed hockey. I once asked Jack 
what practice was it for girls to play 
ia mixed matches, and he said: ‘‘ Oh! 
girls’ blouses look pretty on a field— 
make a bit of colour, you know! ”’ 
Yes, that’s just it! I was so angry 
that I determined I would sit down 
right away, and let other girls who 
were starting to play have the benefit 
of some hints from me, and let the men 
know afterwards what fools we make 
of them and their old game! 

To begin with, when some man in- 
vites you to nlay for him in a match, 
don’t congratulate yourself that it is 
hockey you will play, and, having got 
this idea into your head, you needn’t 
array yourself for warfare, but for 
conquest. 

That’s where that odious Arabella 
Smith made the mistake when she 
came to play for Jack’s team one day, 
attired in a very short skirt and 
enormous boots, and her hair screwed 
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Confessions of a Hockey Girl. 


Edythe O’Ferrall. 


ACK says no girl ever confesses 


up into a tight nob; and every one 
said, ‘‘ Good Lord! What’s this? ” 
when she swaggered on to the field, 
and no one asked to be introduced to 
her. 

I almost felt sorry for her, but then 
she thinks such a lot of her play that 
I didn’t see the use of intreducing her 
to my friends to make her more con- 
ceited. 

Now, I put on my prettiest blouse 
that day, and did my hair in those little 
wriggled curls all over the back of my 
head, and I pretended I didn’t hear 
when such a nice man screwed his eye- 
elass into his eye, murmuring, when 
I came on the field: ‘‘ Jove! there’s 
the right sort of girl. No Suffragettes 
for me!’ 

When I asked Arthur Maine after- 
wards who he was, he said (of course, 
he was jealous): ‘‘ Oh! that ass! 
Doesn’t know one side of his stick 
from the other—can’t play for nuts 
himself ! ’’ . 

Now, the chief idea to get into one’s 
head is, I think, to keep your stick 
away from the ball ; once you get used 
to this rule, it is really quite simple. 
All you have to do is just to run up 
and down the field after the man be- 
side whom you are supposed to be 
playing—only don’t, I beseech you, 
run too hard or too much, as one does 
look such a sight when one’s face gets 
like a beetroot from running ! 

I always play outside-left, and so 
you see, I have nothing to do except 
run up and down beside my inside-left, 
and cry, ‘‘ Playéd!’’ at him whether 
he hits anything or not, and he cries, 
‘Well played, indeed!’’ at intervals 
to me. If I ever do chance to get the 
ball, I make sure to get rid of it as 
quickly as possible, and so I am 
awfully popular on the field. And that 
reminds me, I confess to several other 
little artifices to gain popularity from 
the male portion of the team (the girls 
nearly all hate me, but Arthur Maine 
says it’s because I am the prettiest girl 
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there), and I am going to let you into 
my secrets. 

Arthur says no man hates anything 
so much as, when he does swear on the 
field, to see some silly girl stop short 
and gaze at him in unmitigated horror 
vith her mouth open. That stupid little 
Evelvn Hope made an exhibition of 
herself the other day when Arthur sajd 
‘‘ Damn! ”’ suddenly at a ball by doing 
—what do you ~think?—walking 
sclemnly up to him (my Arthur !), and, 
laving her hand on his arm, said, 
raising those inane blue eyes of hers 
up to him: ‘‘Oh! don’t. It’s so 
wicked ! ”’ 

(Of course, it was only a trick to 
show off those eyes of hers, the artful 
minx !) 

Now I just murmur something about 
the lovely scenery when anything like 
that happens. 

I find it awfully easy to purr some- 
thirg nice and feminine about the 
lights and shades on the mountains, as 
our field has mountains conveniently 
situated all round it. 

But don’t keep up a kind of bubbling 
chatter to the men all the time you are 
plaving ; it is a fatal mistake to make, 
and you: won’t be asked to play again 
if vou do. Just remember two other 
tcpics, as well as the scenery one, and 
vou'll get on rippingly! One is the 
inexhaustible subject of the superiority 
of your neighbour’s play over every 
other man’s on the field ; the other, the 
superiority of his club colours (especi- 
allv his hockey stockings) over every 
other man’s costume. Then vou will 
never be spoken of as a ‘‘ girl who 
talks a fellow’s head off on the field,’’ 
no matter how much you burble on— 
as Jack says—-about such subjects. 
Man, you will find, is never weary 
hearing praises sung of his own attain- 
ments ! 

You must always take it for granted 
that vour neighbour is, of course, cap- 
tain cf his team; equally for granted 
t'-t the said team is the first eleven. 
If he corrects your mistake (but nine 
out ef ten men will lie low), it only 
affords you a further opportunity of 
eulogising his play, and sympathising 
with him over the blindness—perhaps 
j-alousy—of his selection committee ! 
And, remember, he plays better than 
any man you have ever played with 
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before; you hope he will be playing 
soon again in another match, and (if 
you have progressed far enough) you 
may add you are always at home on 
Sundays. 

Good gracious! I had nearly for- 
gotten to give you my chief piece of 
advice! Cultivate, above all things, a 
quiet voice on the field (as it often 
happens you are changed across at 
half-time), and never, never fall into 
the dreadful error I did once! 

I had just taken my place on the 
field. My left-inside had been duly 
introduced (he was Arthur Maine), and 
I started my usual methods, with the 
result that, before half-time, I had 
promised to go to the International 
Hockey with him the next Saturday, 
av! he had asked if he might call the 
following Sunday. 

Half-time came. Jack rushed up to 
tell me to play outside-right next half, 
as the girl there was an absolutely 
rotten player, so over I marched. The 
inside-right was duly introduced, and 
again mv methods were put in play. 
This time I accepted for a theatre 
party that night week! 

But, alas! at this juncture, a voice 
whispered suddenly in my ear: 
“Don’t let him call on Sunday!” 
You may guess my horror when, on 
focking round, I discovered Arthur 
Maine had been playing half behind us 
all this time, having persuaded Jack 
to change him also in the interval! 
Oh ! how silly I felt! I just stood and 
gaped—no other word will express it 
—and then I began to giggle hysteri- 
cally—a giggle which soon developed 
into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 
And there we both stood, speechless 
with merriment, totally disregarding 
the angry captain’s admonitions to 
** Play up!” 

But that all happened two years 
ago ; and now as I write I pause every 


minute to gaze at the light sparkling 
from a magic little circle of diamonds 
which adorns my left hand, while 
Arthur meanwhile is telling me I have 
kept him waiting long enough. He 
declares no amount of hints could ever 
make any other hockey girl half as 
sweet and delight——, but there! if 
I told you half the nonsense Arthur 


talks, I would never have finished this. 




















The Lifting of Myall King. 


By W. H. Ogilvie. 


E had a number of fine oid 
stock horses on our station, 
but by far the best of them, 

by common consent, was Myall King, 
a ten-year-old son of Cowrie, a hand- 
some dark-brown, with a white streak 
down his face and both hind feet 
white. Far and wide upon the Queens- 
land border he was known as a horse 
of extraordinary courage and stamina, 
and a fast one to boot. Not only was 
he unsurpassed at a muster or on a 
cattle camp or in pursuit of wild 
horses in the bush; he had also won 
a considerable reputation as a race- 
horse in fair company, and many 
travelling owners of fast horses who 
had taken them up into the bush with 
a view of sweeping the board at our 
township meetings had had cause to 
curse the indomitable courage of the 
old bush horse, who had on many 
memorable occasions snatched the 
prize-money out of their very hands. 

On the station the old horse came 
in for a good deal of hero-worship. 
Hughie, the stockman, who rode him 
in his daily labour, as well as in his 
occasional races, simply idolized him. 

No one but Hughie ever rode Myall 
King, and between man and horse 
had developed a close understanding 
and companionship, which grew in 
intensity as the years went by. 

About three weeks after Myall King 
had won the Squatters’ Handicap in 


Bourke, and covered himself with 
fresh glory by the deed, he was 
brought into the horse paddock 


at the head station to renew his 
ordinary station work. One morn- 
ing, as we were all preparing to go 
out mustering, some delay’ was 
caused by the non-appearance of 
Hughie’s horse in the stockyard. The 
black boy was sent back at once to 
look for him, but, as he was a careful 
lad and seldom or never missed any 
of his horses, and as Myall King was 
always to be found in front of the 
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mob as they galloped down to the 
yard in the grey light of dawn, it was 
at once surmised that the old horse 
was either ill or had somehow escaped 
from the paddock. A careful search 
revealed no sign of him, and Hughie 
was obliged to take another horse 
for the day. Late in the afternoon, 
when we returned from mustering, we 
rode carefully through the horse pad- 
dock, searching behind every tush 
and tree, scouring the scrubby >anks 
of the river and examining every foot 
of the wire fence for a gap or break 
which might have tempted the old 
horse away from his pasture. 


It was the keen eye of Dave Wil- 
son, our overseer, which discovered 
a scarcely noticeable bend in a top 
wire at the extreme east end of the 
paddock in the centre of a lignum 
swamp. Getting off his horse, Dave 
eagerly examined the wires and the 
ground below them, then he coo-eed 
to me. I rode over, and together we 
studied on the hard ground the tracks 
which told us in so many plain words 
the solution of the mystery of the 
disappearance of Myall King. ‘‘ Some 
one on a shod horse,’’ said Dave, 
“strapped down the fence, went up 
and caught old Myall King, led him 
over here. See, where his saddle 
strap bent the wire! ”* 


We tied down the fence, led our 
horses over, and rode along the 
tracks across the corner of the wool- 
shed paddock, and so on to the main 
Bourke road. Here we lost them in 
the gathering dark. ‘‘ Somebody has 
lifted the old horse, and has taken 
twenty hours’ start of us!’’ and the 
curse of the exasperated overseer was 


purely Australian in character, and 
not pretty for ladies to hear. Then we 
galloped up to the station. Dave 


wrote half-a-dozen wires and sent a 
stockman racing to the township. 
“If the police at Bourke miss him, 
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we'll never see the old horse again,”’ 
he said to me. 

Hughie was heartbroken. ‘‘ If 
they’d a taken any other horse but 
him—that rotten crock I was ridin’ 
to-day, for instance—but the old King, 
the best horse that ever champed a 
bit! I’d like to have five minutes 
with the man that’s riding him now.”’ 
Then his feelings found relief in pathe- 
tically weird blasphemy. 

No consolation came from the 
police. They had watched the ap- 
proaches to Bourke, and had appriséd 
every troope~ in the district, but no 
horse in the least answering the 
description of Myall King had heen, 
so far, seen. The inspector at Bourke 
gave it as his opinior that the clever 
thief had ridden as far as the Bourke 
road merely to put the station men off 
the scent, and had then wheeled round 
through the scrub and made his 
escape into Queensland, where he 
would have a much better chance of 


evading the law. 

Dave Wilson cursed the police col- 
lectively, and returned to his work of 
gathering the Red Ridge calves for 


branding. The rest of us sorrowed 
for a little, and then became wrapped 
in our several interests of sport and 
toil. But Hughie, poor fellow, nursed 
a very real grief, and became iow- 
spirited and fretful. Usually of a 
bright, sunny disposition and a great 
favourite with us all, he grew morbid 
and self-centred, and rode often by 
himself, having little to say to any 
one, and frequently showing temper 
tewards his horses. Atlast, one even- 
ing, he interviewed the boss in his 
office and resigned his place. ‘‘ What's 
wrong, Hughie?” said the boss, 
knowing perfectly well what. was 
wrong. ‘‘ I’ve not been feelin’ well 
lately,’’ said the stockman. ‘‘ I guess 
I want'a change to a cooler country."’ 

The boss paid him his cheque, shook 
him by the hand with a kindly word 
of good-bye, and, as the little bush- 
man’s spurs jingled down the office 
steps, he called after him significantly . 
‘*And mind you bring back Myall 
King!’’ Hughie gave no sign to 
show that he had heard, but he threw 
together his modest belongings, put 
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his pack-saddle on Madam Malone 
and his saddle on Grey Cloud, and 
bade us good-bye as we stood in the 
store verandah. 

It was a farewell marked with much 
friendliness, for Hughie was always a 
favourite with us, and it was an open 
secret that he was undertaking this 
journey with a view to finding and 
recovering the gallant old horse which 
he loved. So we wished him all sorts 
of good luck, and pressed: his hand 
with the beat of true hearts behind 
the pressure. Hughie called back to 
us, sitting light in the saddle on the 
prancing Grey Cloud: ‘‘ Good-bye, 
fellows! You'll never see me back on 
the station unless I come with the 
King!’’ Then-he dropped his. heel 
and gave the rein to the grey, and, 
with the race mare pulling forward on 
her halter, he cantered away through 
the horse paddock. 

His subsequent adventures. we 
learned that winter at the meetings in 
the men’s hut. 

In two days he reached Bourke, and, 
though he made every inquiry and left 
no stone unturned to gain information, 
he could find out nothing of interest 
regarding the brown horse. So many 
shearers and travellers rode through 
Bourke with one or two horses that 
but small attention was given to them, 
and‘no one remembered having seen a 
horse answering the present descrip- 
tion. | Indeed,- a large number of 
people in the western town knew the 
famous stock horse by sight, but none 
had seen him in a stranger’s hands. 
Somewhat dispirited by this lack of 
news our stockman rode slowly down 
the country, camping night after 
night in the open bush, with his horses 
hobbled near him. He did not seek 
for work, as he had plenty of money 
to pay for his food as he went along, 
but he called at every station and at 
every bush hotel and township seek- 
ing news of his favourite. Only once 
did a ray of hope cross his path, 
when a selector on the Bogan River, 
who had evidently a keen eye for 
horses, told him of the passing, thre 
weeks before, of a young man with 
two horses. His attention had been 
drawn to this traveller on account ot 
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his reticence regarding the magnif 
cent pack-horse which he led, and th» 
fact that the brand on this horse had 
been recently smudged and crossed 
with a hot iron. 

** It is my opinion,”’ said the selec- 
tor, ‘‘ that he was a stolen horse, -but, 
of course, it had nothing to do with 
me. Colour? He was a_ brown 
horse, with a heavy crest, like a 
stallion’s, and he stepped very proudly 
and walked about six miles an hour, 
keeping up easily with the ambling 
saddle mare.”’ 

** Any white on his face?’’ asked 
Huyhie, anxiously. 

** None at all.’ 

** White hind feet?” 

"No." 

This puzzled Hughie. The most con- 
spicuous thing about his favourite was 
the white marking. 

‘“* That’s nothing,”’ 
“a pot of brown 
minutes would fix that. 
out on the Barcoo, I remember—-- 
but Hughie had heard enough, and he 
swung into his. saddle and jogged 
away on the Southern road. Here 
and there he met some one who dimly 
remembered an ambling mare and a 
good-looking brown pack horse, and 
slewly he puzzled out the trail right 
down into Riverina. Then he heard 
no more of the man he sought. He 
camped near Wagga, and ran Madam 
Malone in a mile race for grass-fed 
horses at the annual race meeting. 
The mare won, and Hughie sold her 
well, Then he took work on a station 
for a time, still making diligent in- 
quiry as to the horse which might, or 
might not, be Myall King. 

At last he made up his mind to 
leave the place where he was working 
and ride eastwatd towards the ecnast. 
He saddled Grey Cloud, and tieing his 
blanket and a few necessaries on the 
saddle in front of him, he took his 
cheque and departed. 

A week later, as he was riding along 
the dusty high road, looking right and 
left for a suitable place in whict he 
might make his dinner camp, he was 
aware of two horses tied up to a pine- 
tree. He turned off the road, for 
| where horses were tied there would be 


said the selector, 
paint and five 
When I was 
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a man, and where a man had chseo 
to camp there would be water. As 
Grey Cloud drew near them one of the 
horses lifted his head and ncighed, and 
a man sitting. on a log, smoking, 
looked up quickly. 

Hughie’s pulse beat fast, and some- 
thing hammered at his temp'es; his 
every nerve quivered with excitement, 
for in the brown horse looking at him 
over the shoulder of the other, he 
recognised, in spite of the absence of 
his white streak, the face of his old 
favourite—the honest face of Mvvll 
King. With assumed carelessness he 
rode up to the youth on, the iog. 
‘*Good mornin’, mate. Any wacer 
about here? ’’ 

The man in possession made a 
motion with his pipe stem towards a 
stagnant pool below him, ‘‘ Lots of it 
—of a sort!’’ 

Hughie dismounted and tied his 
horses to a convenient sapling. Then 
he took a quart-pot from his saddle 
and dipped it in the pool, and Set it 
on the still-burning fire on which the 
other man had just boiled his billy- 
can. ‘* Come far?’’ asked the youth 
on the log, 

‘“*A longish way,” said’ Hughie, 
trying to keep calm. ‘‘ That’s a fine- 
looking brown horse you have there. 
You don’t often sée such a good 
stamp, Just like the stock horses you 
see on the Queensland border. Had 
him long?’* Hughie asked the ques- 
tion carelessly, 

‘* Oh! a long time,”’ 


said the youth; 

‘in fact, I broke him in.”’ 

The stockman strolled over. to the 
subject of their remarks and patted 
his neck. The old horse whinnied de- 
lightedly and laid his muzzle in the 
bushman’s brown hand. 


‘* What’s the 
brand? ”’ 

‘** D—d if I know. He was like that 
when I got him—bought him a colt 
out of the Wodonga yards.”’ 

Hughie sniffed. ‘‘ What a smell of 
wet paint! They must be painting 
gates hereabouts !°’ 

The tall youth looked uneasy, and 
glanced suspiciously at the stockman. 
‘*T don’t smell nothin’! ’’ he said. 

‘* Well, I do,”’ said the little stock- 


matter with his 
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man. ‘‘I smell some d—d crooked 
work. Now, look here, young fellow, 
it would take more than a pot of paint 
and a faked brand to disguise Myall 
King from me. I know every hair in 
his coat. I’ve ridden nearly 900 miles 
to get him. Now I’ve found him, 
and the King goes home with me! ”’ 

The youth looked Hughie up and 
down, ang doubtless the diminutive 
size of our station light-weight en- 
couraged him to say, in a slow drawl : 

‘*] dunno what you’re givin’ me. 
That’s my horse, and I’ll thank you 
to clear out and leave him alone! ”’ 

This was too much for Hughie, 
high-strung and nervy from his long 
quest. ‘‘ Don’t talk to me, you sneak- 
ing thief!’’ he said. 

The other advanced with uplifted 
hand, tut the stockman smashed down 
his arm with his loaded whip-handle, 
and, springing on him, felled him to 
the ground. The !attle was as furious 
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as it was short. Hughie rained blow 
after blow upon his adversary, holding 
him and thrashing him with the 
strength of a virtuous indignation. 
‘*Can I take him now?’ he asked, 
standing over his prostrate foe. 

‘‘ Take him, and be d—d!”’ 


the horse thief. 
% * * » 


said 


A cloud of dust showed upon the plain 
below the station. ‘* By gad!”’ said 
Dave, ‘‘ that’s like little Hughie’s seat 
in a saddle.’’ 

‘** Hughie,”’ I said, ‘‘ will keep his 
word. He’ll never come back here 
again till he finds old Myall King.” 

Something in the lift of the head of 
the led horse attracted our attention 
and held us fascinated. Then Dave 
threw his big hat into the air and gave 
a yell. 

** T'll be hanged,’’ he said, ‘‘ if that 
isn’t old Myall King! ”’ 

And it was. 








The Quest of the Great Butterfly 
Orchis. 


By Aen Cong. 


66 HAT are they? ”’ 
W Jim Maderton removed 
his pipe meditatively and 
looked at the speaker a moment be- 
‘¢ Puck horn,’’ he 
They were looking at 
a fine pair of horns hung over the 
mantelpiece in Maderton’s smoking- 
room. The latter was a keen sports- 
man and a good shot, and his room 
held many trophies of the chase. 
Eresley often wondered why this 
particular pair of horns were accorded 
the place of honour in a room hung 
with mzny fine specimens from all 
; itts of the globe, and Maderton, 
usually so keen to recount tales of 
capture, had never mentioned how he 
had come by this particular pair. 


fore answering. 
r plied, briefly. 


‘I’ve heard you could get the buck 


over at Lugalore, but you do have 
the devil’s own ‘luck, Jim. A fellow 


I saw only the other day said he had 
spent a couple of months in the moun- 
tains after them, and he never even 
got a glimpse of such stunners as 
those. Where did you shoot him?” 
Jim’s lazy form reposed in a com- 
fortable arm chair, while his feet 
sought a more exalted sphere on the 
mantelpiece. The peaceful smoke, be- 
loved of men, enveloped his curly head, 
and the firelight gleamed in his eyes. 
He was distinctly comfortable, and he 
‘* IT didn’t shoot him 


appreciated it. 
him,’’ he replied. 


at all; I caught 


Eresley roared with unbelieving mirth. 
perfectly 


‘It’s true!’’ said Jim. 




















“Stop that fiendish row, and I’ll tell 
you the story, though. I tell you, old 
chap, even now on a moonlight night, 
with clouds brushing across the sky, it 
still gives me the cold creeps to 
think of it. 

**Go on,’’ said Eresley, sinking 
back in his chair with a grin, for he 
could imagine no one less likely to 
suffer from cold creeps than common- 
sense Jim. 

‘“ You know Carlton, that botanis- 
ing chap, don’t you?’”’ began Jim. 
‘* Well, he asked me last year to doa 
weed hunt through the mountains of 
Wicklow in search of some rare 
flowers that he had got wind of as 
growing among the rocks. I was 
bored to death at the time, and jumped 
at the offer, as he’s a very decent 
fellow and good companion, too, when 
he can tear himself from his botany. 

‘* There was one particular plant he 
was most keen to get this trip. Some 
fellow he had met the year before had 
told him he had heard of the great 
butterfly orchis described by _ the 
country people as growing somewhere 
among the mountains near to -the 
lakes. The information was scanty and 
vague, but it fired Carlton with en- 
thusiasm, and he was bent on secur- 
ing the rare prize if it all possible. 

‘* Chances were, of course, that the 
plant described was an_ entirely 
different and commonplace article. It 
might mean weeks of fruitless search 
for what might turn out to be quite 
a mythical plant, but nothing can damp 
Carlton once he starts an idea, and, 
being with him somehow made me 
as keen to find the Habenaria chlor- 
antha as he was himself. The pre- 
liminaries got through, we settled in 
a small tourist hotel in the lake dis- 
trict as our headquarters. 

“‘The mountains shut in the valley 
enclosing the lake on every side, and 
run steeply up from it to a height of 


several hundred fect. Pine woods 
clothe the edge of the lake, but, 


higher up, the rocks spring away from 


them, towering green and craggy 
above the waving branches. A moun- 
tain torrent enters, foaming and roar- 
ing, at the head of the lake, and comes 
out again at the other end, tamed and 
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cooled, in, its passage through the 
quiet waters. 

‘*On the east side of the lake the 
mountains are even more precipitous 
than on the west. 

‘* A little ruined chapel, centuries 
old, clings to the side of the rocks, 
half-hidden in a nest of green ferns. 

‘* Further along a spruce firwood 
finds precarious hold at the bottom of 
the cliffs, but above them the cliff 
swings up to inaccessible heights, 
throwing off all vegetation except for 
a few ledges where earth driven 
down by melting winter snows 
managed to lodge and clothe itself 
with drooping ferns and _ heather. 
For ten or twelve days we tramped 
the mountains and bogs. Carlton 
added many specimens, some of them 
rare and interesting, to his collection, 
but never a glimpse did we get of the 
white orchis, hunt as we would. 

‘* T had never believed very firmly in 
its existence, though I didn’t dare say 
so, but Carlton’s energy had become 
more whetted than ever by a know- 
ledge that the day before another 
botanist, Fairly by name, had arrived 
at our hotel. 

“Carlton gave him many useful 
hints as to locality and the possibility 
of fnding the flora for which he in- 
tended to search. 

““The secret of a rare heather 
growing in a_ secluded valley about 
four miles away Carlton. generously 
handed over to him, but of the ‘eal 
object of our search, the Habenaria 
chlorantha, not a word was men- 
tioned. Two or three days after 
Fairly’s arrival poor Carlton had the 
bad luck to wrench his ankle severely 
in coming down the rocks at the head 
of the lake, after a long day’s fruitless 
search. 

‘‘ He was disgusted and dispirited 
at his continual ill-luck ; and also the 
dread that Fairly might capture the 
treasure first, weighed on his soul. 
He hobbled back to the hotel with 
difficulty. 

“* He went to bed early, rather worn 
ou* by the long tramping of the day. 

‘** Tired as I was, I was unable to 
sleep. The hotel stands a little higher 
than the road, separated from it by a 
gravelled terrace, on the further side 
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of which is a small row of rowan 
t---~ and under those trees are some 
rustic seats. 

‘‘They are looked upon by the 
people living round the district as 
public property, and the sound of low 
voices came in at my open window. 
It was a brilliant moonlight night, and 
a littke wind rustled softly among the 
long-leaved rowan leaves and caught 
away the voices every now and then. 

‘I got up at last and went over 
to the window. There were two or 
three men sitting under the trees, 
easily located by the rise and wane of 
the glow in their pipe bowls. 

‘** And, shure, how’ld they be 
betther employed? Shure, I’m kap- 
ing them at it by telling them the fish 
taken out of that lake last year was 
after sending the wather down two 
feet! - 

‘‘This was doubtless a discussion 


of two callow youths of gilded 
pockets who were staying at the 
hotel. 


‘*** Indeed, them other gentry is a 
quare enough lot,’ continued another, 
‘huntin’ for them bits of weeds for 
three weeks and more. They have 
that much shoe leather wore out as’ll 
kape misself a twelvemonth. And 
divil a find of it ever they find. White 
orchis, indade! Heaven help ’em!’ 
he finished, piously, but showed the 
tendency of his mind by a contemp- 
tuous expectoration. 

‘**Begor ! this time last year myself 
was seeing the grandest white flower 
ever you seen over beyant the other 
side, there agin the Silver Rock. 
Shure, Bridget had it in her jacket 
next Sunday, and herself goin’ to 
mass, and me along with her, so I 
was,’ replacing his pipe and falling 
back upon pleasing memories, to 
judge by the placid curls of smoke 
ascending in the moonlight. 

‘* So it really was to be found! 

‘Thank heaven, Carlton was 
asleep! He was quite capable of 
starting off, even at that hour, to hunt 
for it, and dragging me, too. I 
tumbled back into bed, thanking my 
stars I could do so in safety. Alas, 


for the futility of human hopes! I 


heard 


the handle of my door turn 
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softly. I shammed the sleep of ex- 
haustion to try and touch his flinty 
heart, but received a sharp and de- 
cided shake. I turned round in 
correct surprise, and saw Carlton’s 
excited face thrust close to mine. 

***'Wake up, confound you, Jim, 
you lazy beggar! + 

‘‘T sat up, and with dignity de- 
manded an explanation for this dis- 
turbance of my slumbers. He related 
excitedly the conversation we had 
over eard. 

*“*Tt’s there, I tell you,’ he said, 
‘and look, oh! d !’ he wound up 
furiously, thrusting out his foot. The 
poor chap’s ankle had swollen till it 
was unrecognisable, and it must have 
cost him agony even to get into my 
room. 

*** You must go and get it at once 
and leave me here,’ he urged, in a 
voice of despair. 

“*T’m hanged if I'll go at this 
hour,’ said I, very decidedly, pre- 
paring to lie down again. 

*** Fairly is awake and had his 
window open,’ said Carlton, briefly. 
The import of these words arrested 
me. The bitterness of Carlton’s soul 
would be complete if his rival was 
now to secure this prize after ‘our 
three weeks’ work. 

***T couldn’t see it now,’ I urged, 
but feebly, for the moonlight was 
pouring into the room, lighting up 





every corner, even to the darkest 
cranny. 
*““*T can’t go! You must go— 


quick, Jim!’ he urged, as a sound of 
a moving chair came to us from the 
next room. The sound decided me, 
and, with a last regretful yawn, I 
arose. Poor Carlton’s face was the 
picture of despair, and I determined 
I would get it for him or die in the 
attempt. I was ready in a few 
minutes. 

**T helped Carlton back to his room 
as well as I could. On the way we 
stopped to listen at Fairly’s door. 
It was about 11.45, but there was no 
doubt Fairly was up and dressing, 
too, as we heard the sound of boot- 
laces flicking against a chair. ‘ I'll 
stop him somehow as he comes out,’ 
said Carlton, hurriedly. ‘Leave my 




















door open and scoot, Jim, for the boat, 
quick. Run!’ he whispered. 

‘I reached the passage, and was 
halfway down it when I heard Fairly 
softly open his door. I would have 
to pass through a patch of moonlight, 
where he would certainly see me, and 
how could I explain my position at 
that time of the night? So I pressed 
up against the wall in the shadow, 
feeling like a burglar, with my heart 
in my mouth. As he passed Carlton’s 
door an agonised voice called out, 
‘Who’s there?’ Fairly hesitated a 
moment, but evidently thought it 
wiser to answer, as the door was 
open. ‘I’ve half-broken my ankle,’ 
I heard Carlton begin, but, waiting 
for no more, I fled down the passage, 
and in half a minute was tearing down 
the road in the direction of the boats. 
If I could only get across the moon- 
light stretch of waters to the shadow 
of the other side before Fairly got 


down to the shore, I might still 
manage it. If only Carlton could 
keep him long enough! I kept the 


boat’s head straight for the nearest 
shadow on the opposite side, and 
pulled. as I hadn’t pulled since col- 
lege days. A gold mine or a white 
orchis; it was all the same to me. A 
straight race between Fairly and me, 
and I’d sooner hang than be beaten 


now! I wasn’t more than a length 
into the shadow before the faint 


sound of a boat’s chain reached my 
ears. Fairly was coming after the 
orchis, too, without a doubt. 

** Happily, a stiff little breeze was 
blowing, or the sound of my oars 
would have betrayed me at once. My 
best chance lay in the fact that Fairly 
did not, as yet, know he had a rival, 
and would not, therefore, unduly 
hurry himself. I had muddled the chain 
on to the boat before starting with a 
careful carelessness, and so got a few 
boat-lengths’ advantage before he was 
able to push off. 

““ Keeping in as close to the shore 
as possible to catch the deepest 
shadow, I pulled along as rapidly as 
possible, dipping the oars in and out 
almost silently. Fairly was going 
away at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees from the shore, and making 
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straight for the little ruined chapel. 
I had had to come out at a right angle 
to get quickly into the shadow, there- 
fore at the rate we were going I would 
have to cut right across his bows if 
I were to reach the Silver Rock first. 
The rock lay a few hundred yards 
higher up the lake, and rose sharply 
up behind the spruce fir wood, the 
metallic glitter of its shale having 
earned it its name. I knew its 
whereabouts accurately, as it had 
been pointed out to Carlton and 
myself only a few days before by a 
woodcutter. 

‘‘ There was nothing for it but to 
let Fairly pass me, so I lay back in 
the deep shadow, sheltering behind a 
sharp promontory, the top of which 
was known as the Saint’s Bed. 

‘“‘It was an absolutely perfect 
night. The moon shone to the full, 
and, as I lay on my oars, the dancing, 
moon-flicked waters rocked the boat 
softly up and down. 

‘** Overhead the precipice hung dark 
against the silvery sky, bits of heath 
and fern scoring its sides, while the 
amber water kissed its feet with 
stealthy, bubbling murmurings. It 
was a night to see spirits of the 
ancient saints who had dwelt there, 
turned perhaps into spirits of wood 
and water on a night like this. 

‘* Fairly’s boat came on at a good 
pace, but, instead of turning up to 
the fir wood, he beached his boat by 
the little chapel, only a few feet from 
my _hiding-place. Here was a 
dilemma ! 

** Tt was quite impossible for me to 
come out now without being seen. 
Evidently he did not know which was 
the Silver Rock, and intended to 
search the cliff all along methodically. 
He would be headed off, however, by 
a jutting cliff, as I knew, and have 
to get back to his boat. In that lay 
my chance, if I could take it. 

“A large fleecy cloud was just 
nearing the moon, and I determined, 
when Fairley got to a difficult ledge, 
which would require all his climbing 
powers, that I would seize the oppor- 
tunity and slip out past him. Chance 
favoured me, as the moon dipped 
behind the cloud just as I moved out. 
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‘*T pulled out silently into the dark, 
the rustling wind drowning the little 
unavoidable noise of the rollocks. 

‘*IT was just opposite where Fairly 
must be, when the right oar gave a 
creaking groan. I held the oars, 
barely breathing, when a quick—— 

‘“*“ Hullo! Who’s there?’ came 
from Fairly. 

‘‘The ‘wind rose a little, making 
the water bubble round the boat, and, 
looking up, I saw in a few minutes 
the moon would be: out again. I 
damped the offending rollocks, softly 
dipped the oars, and silently pulled for 
all I was worth. In a minute or two 
I was behind a little jutting promon- 
tory, and was safe for the moment. 

‘“The wood was only a few yards 
further on. The woodcutters had 
been at work among the pines cut- 
ing telegraph-posts, and the. lopped 
heads of the trees lay very thickly in 
the water, their dying branches moan- 
ing sadly in the wind. I drew the 
little boat in among them, and pulled 
the branches across her stern till she 
lay snugly hidden from sight both 
from the shore and lake. 

‘‘T looked up to where the Silver 
Rock gleamed coldly above the sway- 
ing pine-tops, and started a slippery 
climb among pine needles and knarled 
and twisted roots. 

“The light was wavering, and 
twice I slipped and nearly landed on 
my head among the tangle at my 
feet. What an ass I had been to 
give in to Carlton, I thought, as I 
came down heavily for the third time. 
It would be impossible to see his con- 
founded plant even’ if it was there, 
and, judging by what I could now 
see of the Silver Rock, it was quite 
inaccessible except to rope climbers 
from above. While I stopped to wipe 
my heated brow, the faint sound of 
oars coming towards the promontory 
was wafted up to me. 

** Anyway, I consoled myself, if I 
was a fool, Fairly was another, and, 
if it was to be found at all, I was 
going to have it. I couldn’t take 
back the news to Carlton that Fairly 
had got it after all! 

‘*A good. thing, anyway, that I’d 
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‘*T climbed on to the foot of the 
rock, and then listened again. His 
boat must have gone on past the little 
cove where mine was hidden, so I had 
a.few moments more in which to 
search, There. were some jutting 
ledges above my head, where the 
treasure might possibly be. I scram- 
bled up, slipping. and barking my 
shins severely once or twice, till the 
little ledge was almost level with my 
head. One more effort, and I was on 
it, half sprawling, half kneeling across 
it. 

** Alas! nothing was to be seen but 
the usual tangle of heather and ferns. 
I saw, however, what I could not see 
from below, that the cliff receded a 
little at the other end of the ledge, 
and I determined to creep along it. 
I looked up to see how the moon- 
light would stand to me, and saw -I 
must be quick, as a-long bank of 
clouds was coming up, and it would 
be an awkward position to be caught 
in in the dark. -I pulled myself along 
as quickly as possible, and, surely— 
yes !—there was a gleam of something 
white ! 

*‘ At that instant a little cloud drew 
across the moon, and I had to wait, 
kicking my boots against the rock 
with impatience, till it came out again. 

““Sure enough, there stood: the 
white orchis, clear against the dark 
rocky background, its snowy petals 
spread out in the moonlight in an 
almost unearthly beauty. The spike, 
about two feet high, was composed of 
several blossoms, each on a_ long, 
slender stem, which joined the central 
spike. The upper petals were thrown 
up so as to form a sort of arched 
hood, while the next two grew out- 
wards, like wings; the long spur and 
lower petal looked like a flowing gar- 
ment. When it waved in the wind 
one lost sight of the supporting stems, 
and it looked for all the world like 
a flight of snowy silver fairies. Such 
was the object of our search, and in 
my heart I agreed with Carlton that 
it was worth the trouble. 

‘* My poetic fancies were, however, 
put to flight by seeing that the bank 
of clouds had now almost reached the 
moon. I pulled myself along the 
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ridge rapidly towards the flower, 
afraid to stand upright in case the 
whole ledge might give way and go 
crashing down on to the pines be- 
low. I had just placed it in my collect- 
ing case when the moon began to 
enter the cloud; at the same moment 
a large object moved in the shadow 
of the angle of rock, across the mouth 
of which I lay! It was impossible to 
see distinctly at all, as the moon had 
quite disappeared. 

‘*T lay like a log, with my heart 
thumping like a_ sledge hammer, 
peering into the shadows. 

‘‘ There was absolutely no possi- 
bility of escape but by returning the 
way I had come or going sheer over 
the cliff. 

‘* What on earth could it be? 

**T could feel an oppressive pres- 
ence quite close to me in the dark- 
ness, just as one can divine some- 
times the presence of another person 
in a dark room. 

‘* Surely I had aroused the guardian 
of the flight of fairies! I commenced 
a tentative movement backwards, but 
an answering movement in_ the 
shadow quickly stopped me. The 
race against Fairly, the ghostly hour 
and stiff climb, to say nothing of the 
excitement of finding the much-prized 
plant, had stretched my nerves a bit, 
I suppose. And now, landed upon a 
shelving ledge half way up a precipice, 
with only an indistinct mass of pine 
trees below, and the presence of 
something within easy distance of my 
hand—well, perhaps you’ll admit there 
was some excuse for the perspiration 
that poured down my face. 

**Such sheer fright I have never 
experienced before or since! 

“It couldn’t be a human being; I 
felt that in my bones! 

*“ What other creature of any size 
could it be at that height from the 
ground? 

“There was a kind of familiar 
smell, to which I could not at the 
moment put a name. Ghost or devil, 
its breathing was heavy and quite 
close. It was the only sound that 
broke the deathly silence, for the wind 
had sunk to a mere whisper. 

*“‘ The strain w2s becoming unbear- 
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able, when it moved again towards my 
head, and suddenly something hairy 
and cold touched my face. ,It was too 
much. J] sprang back with a yell 
against the rock, and at the same 
moment something. hurled _ itself 
against my legs with terrific force, 
and brought me to my knees. 

‘* Clutching out blindly, I caught at 
a hairy throat, and held on like grim 
death. It was at least something 
tangible to hold on to, but I was 
dragged across the little ledge on my 
face with a force that released my 
grasp. 

‘‘The moment I raised my head, 
with a furious snort of passion a dark 
form rushed straight at me, again hit- 
ting me violently in the chest. I 
clutched wildly at the air, and caught 
something~hard but unstable. I felt 
the earth giving way behind me, and 
struggled with all my strength to keep 
a footing: but it was impossible to 
do so with the strength that was 
forcing me backwards. 

‘** Just, as I lost my footing, the 
familiar smell struck a note in my 
brain. I clung on. With a clatter of 
falling stones and earth, we now were 
over the edge. 

‘*A crash, a violent pain in the 
back of my head, and I remembered 
no more. 

When I came to myself I was lying 
on my back in the pine wood, with 
Fairly’s anxious face peering into 
mine. 

‘“** Good Lord! I thought you were 
dead,’ he exclaimed, with a gasp of 
relief as I opened my eyes. 

*** What’s happened?’ I asked, 
feebly, as my head felt uncommonly 
queer and I had a violent pain in my 
right arm. 

‘** Blest if I know,’ said Fairlv 
‘** You and the goat came straig*’ 
out of the sky, so far as I could se 
and the goat is stone dead, old chan 
he added, impressively, looking at *' 
carcass of a buckhorn that lay a fev 
feet off, with its neck twisted e2J 
broken. 

‘*.Broken branches marked our pas- 
sage through the pines overhead. 
Somehow Fairly got me home. It was 




















rather a difficult job, as my arm was 
broken and my head spinning like a 
top. 

*“'We secured the buckhorn’s head 
and horns next day. The story of the 
night’s adventure created quite a com- 
motion in the place, and the mountain 
dwellers, far and near, came to view 
the trophy. 

‘* They told us these monster wild 
goats occasionally come down at 


night to feed on the lower ledges of. 


the precipice that hang over the lake. 
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Often they are unable to get back by 
the way they come, and become half 
mad with rage and terror, and, even- 
tually, falling over the cliffs, are 
killed. 

‘“‘I had apparently come upon one 
of these trapped goats, and, clutching 
at its horns as I was falling, had 
dragged it over the cliff with me. I 
handed over the orchis to the delighted 
Carlton, who in return got the buck- 
horns mounted for me. 

‘* Perhaps you will now allow I did 
catch them? ”’ 











The Strange Case of Sir Henry 
Ashburn. 
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church-street one morning in 

the autumn of 1897, I found a 
telegram lying on the top of the pile 
of letters waiting for me on my desk. 
This was a by no means uncommon 
occurrence in the course of my practice 
as a solicitor, and the incident itself 
would not have been worth chronicling 
were it not for the fact that a series 
of strange events followed closely in 
its train. 

I broke the envelope open, and 
read: ‘‘ If possible, meet me Rushlyn 
Hall, Thursday evening. Important in- 
structions to give you.—Ashburn.”’ 
The message, which I noticed had 
been despatched the previous evening, 
was from Sir Henry Ashburn, of 
Rushlyn Hall, near Basingstoke, in 
Hampshire, for whom I had acted 
professionally for a good many years. 

I had little doubt that the instruc- 
tions to which he referred had relation 
to the raising of further money on 
morigage, as Sir Henry suffered con- 
siderably from chronic impecuniosity, 
and by far the greater part of the work 
I had done for him during the past 
twenty years had been in arranging 


O N arriving at my office in Grace- 


Pitman. 


mortgages and further charges on 
various parts of his estate. To tell the 
truth, I did not particularly relish 
making any further efforts in this 
direction, his estate being already so 
encumbered that the raising of each 
additional loan had become increas- 
ingly difficult. 

Still, as Sir Henry had been a pretty 
good client, I felt that I ought to do 
what I could to assist him, and I 
accordingly decided to go down to 
Rushlyn Hall that afternoon. 

On looking at the telegram a second 
time I observed that it had been sent 
off from Wragby, in Lincolnshire, near 
where Sir Henry owned some farm 
land and had a small shooting-box. I 
was surprised to find Sir Henry in 
England at all at this particular time, 
as it was his custom to spend * the 
greater part of the year in the south 
of France, and, as he had only recently 
returned there after passing a few 
weeks at the Hall, it was most unusual 
for him to be back again so soon. 

I therefore concluded that the busi- 
ness on which he wished to see me 
must be somewhat pressing, though 
if he had come over from I‘rance ex- 




















pres:!. on this account it seemed 
rather cvrious that he should have 
gone into Lincolnshire first, as he was 
not a keen sportsman and very rarely 
went there for shooting. 

However, Sir Henry, who was a 
bachelor, had always acted strangely, 
and, as his sudden trip into Lincoln- 
shire seemed to be in accordance with 
his usual eccentricity, I left speculat- 
ing as to what his motives could be 
and turned to the practical side of the 
business by looking up the trains to 
Basingstoke in Bradshaw. 

I travelled down from Waterloo by 
the express leaving at 2.55, and found 
myself in Basingstoke just before four. 
As a drive of some six miles out into 
the country was necessary in order to 
reach Sir Henry’s place, I secured a 
conveyance to take me there, and, on 
reaching the lodge, which stood at 
the entrance of the Hall grounds, | 
dismissed the driver, after instructing 
him to come back for me at nine 
o’clock the next morning. 

Martin, the lodge-keeper, was wait- 
ing to take me up to the Hall, and 
from him I learnt that Sir Henry had 
not yet arrived, but was every moment 
expected. The man knew nothing of 
tl.. reason of his master’s return or of 
the length of time he was likely to stay. 
His only information was a telegram, 
which he had received that morning, 
announcing Sir Henry’s return early 
in the afternoon, and stating that I 
should also be staying at the Hall that 
night. 

Rushlyn Hall, which stood in a 
lonely situation, entirely shut in by 
thick trees and bushes, was a fine old 
mansion, though it had. fallen sadly 
into decay in consequence of Sir Henry 
spending no more on the property than 
was absolutely mecessary to keep a 
small part of it wind and weather tight. 

On arriving at the house I was 
shown into the library, a large, com- 
fortable room, in which a bright fire 
was burning, and here I was supplied 
with some refreshment by Martin’s 
wife, who acted as. servant at the 
Hall during the brief periods of occu- 
pation by its owner. When I had 
keen duly installed and my immediate 
wants attended to, the Martins went 
back to the lodge, which was about 
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three hundred yards from the Hail, 
promising to return in half an hour or 
as soon as Sir Henry should arrive, 
and I was left by myself in the lonely 
old building. 

I had arrived at the Hall about five 
o’clock, and now it was past six, yet 
there was no sign of Sir Henry. | 
began to grow restless, and, although 
there appeared no adequate ground for 
anxiety at his non-appearance, 4 
vague, indefinable feeling of uneasi- 
oppressed me. Feeling that 
sitting still amid the gloom and soli- 
tude of the deserted building had some- 
thing to do with my frame of mind, I 
determined to go outside and take a 
turn or two on the gravel path leading 
up to the lodge. 

I passed out of the library, and, 
thinking that I would take a peep into 
one or two of the ‘queer: old rooms cn 
the ground floor before seeking the 
open air, I entered a large, bare, 
musty-smelling apartment, from which 
a view of the shrubbery at the 
back of the Hall could be obtained. 

Evening was already closing in, and 
dark shadows seemed to lurk in every 
corner. The prospect outside, too, 
was very uninviting, little being visible 
save groups of sombre and untidy- 
looking shrubs, some of which grew so 
close to the house as to overshadow 
the window and render the fading 
light yet more obscure. A chill wind 
had begun to sigh mournfully through 
the trees, and every gust brought 
down little eddying clouds of leaves, 
which, after a few mazy gyrations, 
lay in tiny rustling heaps on the-lawn, 
making the scene, if anything, still 
more cheerless. 

I felt I had had quite enough of it, 
and was about to make my way out- 
side as quickly as possible, when I saw 
the figure of a man emerge from a 
bush standing just beside the house. 
J instinctively drew back into one of 
the many dark recesses in the apart- 
ment, and had scarcely done so before 
he turned towards the window, and, 
putting himself close up to the glass, 
gazed fixedly into the room. It was 
a cruel, evil-looking face that I saw, 
and the impression which it gave me 
was that its owner was a man who 
would stick at nothing. I had no fear 
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of beine observed, as the spot where 
I stood lay in deep shadow. 

Suddenly the man started, as if 
some warning sound had fallen on his 
ear, and, after waiting in a listening 
attitude for a moment or two, vanished 
into the bushes as quickly as he had 
come. 

I am not by any means a nervous 
man, but I must confess that the 
apparition at the window had some- 
what startled me, and I made my way 
out of the house as quickly as possible. 

Martin and his wife were on the 
point of entering, and no doubt it was 
the sound of their approach which had 
disturbed the man. I told Martin 
what I had seen, and he at once went 
in search, but soon came back and 
reported that he had discovered no 
one, and that no suspicious traces of 
any kind were visible. He appeared 
to attach so little importance to the 
event that I believe he thought my 
short stay all alone in the gloomy old 
house had caused my nerves to play 
me a trick, and that the man I had 
described to him existed in my 
imagination only. I accordingly said 
no more to him, though quite con- 
vinced of the reality of what I had 


seen. 

Sir Henry’s arrival shortly after 
caused the subject to slip from my 
mind for a_ time, and I was 
soon engaged with him in going 
into matters relating to some of 
his mortgage transactions. I was 


very considerably astonished to find 
that the instructions he had to give 
me related, not to the raising of fresh 
loans, as I had imagined, but to the 
paying off of certain charges already 
existent. Of course, it was no part 
of my business to inquire as to the 
source from which he was deriving 
the large sum he was arranging 
to pay off, and, as he did not see fit 
to give me any information on the 
point, I could only conjecture that he 
had had a lucky time at Monte Carlo 
or some other Continental gambling 
resort. 

It was not till business had been 
disposed of that the face I had seen at 
the window came back to my mind. 
Sir Henry made light of the matter 
when I mentioned it to him. ‘‘ The 
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man was no doubt a poacher,” he 
said. He turned very pale, however, 
when I described the appearance of the 
strange visitor, and I could see he was 
far more agitated by the occurrence 
than he cared to admit. I was glad 
when it was time to retire for the 
night, as the conversation languished 
most painfully, and Sir Henry ap- 
peared to be strangely out of spirits, 
notwithstanding his evident sudden 
accession of wealth. 

I was very tired, and, in spite of 
the somewhat exciting evening I. had 
spent at Rushlyn Hall, soon managed 
to drop off to sleep. I slept soundly 
for some time, and then woke with a 
start. Perfect stillness reigned, with 
the exception of a faint rustling sound 
caused by the wind as it passed 
through the branches of the trees out- 
side, and I was at a loss to know 
what could have caused me to wake 
with such a jump. Putting it down to 
a slight attack of ‘‘ nerves,’’ I pulled 
the clothes over me, for the night was 
chilly, and tried to get to sleep again. 
Suddenly a faint click fell upon my ears, 
and, listening intently, I distinctly 
heard the creaking of a door down- 
stairs. Evidently some one was afoot. 
I lay so still that the sound of my own 
breathing became painfully apparent, 
and waited. Minute after minute 
passed in silence, and I had almost 
begun to think that the noises I had 
heard were due to the wind, when I 
was startled by observing the momen- 
tary flashing of a tiny ray of light 
through the keyhole of my bedroom 
door, showing clearly that some one 
must have passed along the corridor 
with a light. What I had heard and 
seen filled me with apprehension, ard 
1 almost wished I had never set foot 
in Rushlyn Hall, for I had been 
troubled with a vague sense of un- 
easiness ever since I had come there. 

I sprang out of bed, and, quietly 


opening my door, looked out. The 
corridor was in darkness, and the 
house seemed as still as death. I was 


puzzled. The whole thing seemed so 
uncanny that a creepy feeling came 
over me, and I thought of rousing Sir 
Henry, whose room _ stood a little 
further up the corridor than my own. 

I struck a light, and looked at my 
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watch. It wanted a quarter to one. I 
was surprised to find it was no later, 
and it then occurred to me that what 
had disturbed my slumber was Sir 
Henry coming up to his room, for I had 
left him in the library when I retired. 
Being considerably reassured by this 
thought, I decided on returning to bed, 
where I passed the remainder of the 
night without further alarm. 

As I was going down to breakfast 
I met Sir Henry on the stairs, and was 
struck by his worn and haggard ap- 
pearance. 

**Did you hear 
night? ’’ he asked. 

‘** Yes,’’ I replied, and then related 
my experience. ) 

‘** Burglars have been in the house,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ They have turned over all 
my papers in the library, and the 
contents of the portmanteaux I 
brought back with me yesterday are 
strewn over the floor, but, strange to 
say, nothing appears to be missing. 
Probably they heard you when you 


anything in the 


jumped out of bed and opened your 


door, and then decamped.”’ 

‘‘ The man I saw last night was no 
poacher after all apparently,’’ I re- 
marked. 

Sir Henry made no reply, and I 
added: ‘‘I suppose you have com- 
municated with the police?’ 

‘*Why, no, I shaven’t,’’ he said, 
slowly; ‘‘ the fact is there appears <:v 
be nothing missing, and ’’—here he 
hesitated a good deal, and then con- 
tinued: ‘‘ and I don’t want a lot of 
bother for nothing. Martin must be 
more careful in future. I am afraid 
he left the library window unfastened 
lact night.’”’ 

As Sir Henry appeared a good deal 
confused, I thought it best not to 
pursue the subject, so I merely said: 
‘**Otf course, you know best, Sir 
Henry.’’ I wondered greatly in my own 
mind, however, what could have come 
over him, for I was quite sure that he 
knew far more of the previous night’s 
work than he wished me to under- 
stand. At the same time, I could 
plainly see that something was causing 
him intense anxiety, and I had a 
feeling that he: found my presence 
somewhat embarrassiiy. 

I was glad when cab 


very my 
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appeared to take me to the station, 
as I felt it would be quite a relief to 
get away from Rushlyn Hall and its 
atmosphere of mystery. 

Another surprise was in store for 
me, for, just as I was on the point 
of starting, Sir Henry suddenly 
announced his intention of coming up 
to town with me. ‘‘I find from my 
letters this morning,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
I have a little business to attend to in 
the City, and I think I may as well 
travel up with you.”’ 

The journey was a silent one, Sir 
Henry sitting over his paper nearly 
the whole time. When we reached 
Vaterloo he hailed a cab. Before 
entering it he wished me good-bye, 
and said that had he known he was 
iikely to be in London that morning, 
he would have called on me at my 
office and spared me the trouble of 
going down to Rushlyn Hall. He 
further said that he should be leaving 
King’s Cross for Lincoln by the three 
o’clock train that afternoon, and 
would wire me his address when he 
got there in case I wished to write to 
him. Then, ordering the driver to 
take him into the Strand, he was 
ne. 

While Sir Henry was speaking to 
ne I noticed a man from the crowd on 
the platform push forward and stand 
close up to the vehicle. His back was 
turned, so that I could not see his 
The idea crossed my mind that 
to find out the cab’s 


go 


face. 
he wanted 
destination. 

I took the next train to Cannon- 
street, and then walked on to Grace- 
church-street. Just before entering 
my office, the feeling suddenly coming 
upon me that I was being shadowed, 
I turned quickly round to see if my 
supposition were correct, but, al- 
though I saw a man stop abruptly and 
gaze intently into a shop window as 
if to avoid my notice, I could not -be 
certain that he had been following 
me. 

I was seated at my desk a little later 
when a clerk entered bearing a card 
on which was printed, ‘* Colonel N. G. 
Schlund.’’ *‘ Show him in,” I said, 
and shortly after my visitor advanced 
lito the room, and made a stately 
bow. 
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I started violently, for he was none 
oth-~ than the man who had been 


spying into Rushlyn Hall the previous 
evening, and his cruel, relentless face 
was now gazing into mine. 

** Ah! you know me? ”’ he cried. 

** No,’’ I said, recovering my com- 
you are quite 


posure with an effort ; ‘‘ 
a stranger.’’ 

He eyed me narrowly, and then 
said: ‘‘I am a friend of Sir Henry 
Ashburn, and I have called to inquire 
whether he has come yet for the small 
leather case which he entrusted to your 
keeping yesterday.’’ 

My complete surprise at the ques- 
tion was evidently written on my face, 
for before I had time to reply he 
quickly added: ‘‘ Pray, pardon me; I 
see I have made a mistake.”’ 

** I really cannot answer any ques- 
tions as to Sir Henry or his affairs 
without his permission,’’ I said, coldly, 
and was about to ask him how he 
came to be prowling about in the 
grounds of Rushlyn Hall the evening 
before, when he made another rapid 
bow, and was gone. 


* * x * 

The next part of tke story is public 
property, for all the papers that even- 
ing described how Sir Heary Ashburn 
had been found dead, with a bullet 
wound in his head, on the floor of a 
first-class carriage in the three 
o’clock train from King’s Cross when 
it pulled up at Hitchin. Lying dead by 
his s:iJe was the body of a man ‘n 
whose pocket cards were found in- 
scribed ‘‘ Colonel N. G. Schlund,”’ 
and the state of the carriage clearly 
indicated that a frightful struggle must 
have taken place. 

It is also well known that the 
** Colonel ’’ was afterwards identified 
as t.e head of a most dangerous and 
expe~t gang of hotel thieves who had 
been engaged in extensive operations 
on the Continent. 

But the most curious facts remain 
to be told, and have not before been 
mede public. In the course of the 
ir-estigations I made on behalf of Sir 
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Henry’s executors, with a view to 
winding up the estate, I found that 
practically no funds existed for paying 
off the mortgages which he had ex- 
pr. 2d his intention of redeeming. In 
e-amininge his  shooting-box near 
Wragby, however, a very strange dis- 
covery was made. 

When an old chest there was opened 
a small leather case came to light con- 
taining a considerable number of very 
veluable diamonds and other precious 
Possibly Sir Henry intended 
ly the disposal of these to raise the 
necessary money. How he had be- 
ceme possessed of the gems there was 
nothing to show, but he had no doubt 
Ceposited them in their hiding-place 
imimediately before his last visit to 
Kishlyn Hall. 

That Schlund (for so I will call him, 


stones. 


though this was not his proper name) 


krew of the existence of the stones, 
had tracked Sir Henry to England, 
had entered and ransacked the Hall in 
the night, and afterwards followed me 
to my ofiice in order to ascertain if the 
leazti: - case were in my possession, 
was certain. 

It is certain that Sir Henry 
kr ew he was followed, and was much 
aiarmed thereby. It seems very prob- 
zble that he was on his way to the 
sbooting-box to carry the gems off to 


also 


scme other spot of greater safety when 
he met his death, but the most difficult 
thing to understand is what connection 
there could have been between him and 
Schlund. 

It may sound rather uncharitable 
perhaps, but tne most likely explana- 
tion I can offer is that Sir Henry, by 
scme more or less. dishonourable 
means, got hold of the case of gems, 
which probably represented the pro- 
ceeds of several good hauls on the part 
of the hotel thieves, and came over to 
England in order to dispose of his 
booty. Schlund then followed him 
with a view of trying to regain pos- 
session of the plunder, the end of the 
chase taking place in the railway 
carriage and resulting in the double 
tragedy already recorded. 











The Sad Plight of Mary Jane. 


By Mrs. F. 


66 ND whatsoever you do, Sarah 
A Jane, mind you don’t never 
go out alone. Lundun be a 
treacherous place, it be. 1 mind your 
poor feyther tellin’ me as ’ow he lost 
hisself there—the only time in his life 
as he ever went there; and, man-like, 
he wouldn’t ask his way; and he had 
to be took back by a p’liceman in the 
end after he’d tramped hisself off his 
feet. And don’t never get into a "bus. 
Yer Aunt Jane, she got into a *bus to 
go to the waxworks, and it took her 
in the opposite way, it did, for all the 
world; and she didn’t never get 
there.”’ 

‘* All right, mother : you needn’t be 
afeared for me. I’ve been about a bit 
already. I’ve been the trip to Chester, 
and I’ve been the trip to Birkenhead, 
and I’ve never lost my way yet.”’ 

‘“Weil, mind you don’t. And 
don’t get talking to strangers as you 
don’t know, neither.’’ 

Sarah Jane Owen was leaving home 
for the first time and going to her 
first situation. She was a fine, strap- 
ping girl of nineteen, and it was time 
that she began to do something for 
herself, especially now that her sister 
Annie was old enough to help their 
mother with the washing and ironing 
for the Hali. 

The rector’s cousin, Miss Maria 
Browne, was staying at the rectory; 
and she wished to take back to town 
with her a nice country girl to train 
as genera! maid in her little flat. Her 
old Martha, who had been with her 
for many years, wished to retire and 
go to live with a widowed son in 
Scotland. Miss Browne had a horror 
of town-bred servants; and as Sarah 
Jane had been highly recommended to 
her as a good girl, steady, industrious, 
and a regular church-goer, she had 
engaged her, and was taking her back 
to London with her. 

The small village, innocent of gas, 
electric light, and many other modern 


H. Picton. 


necessaries, was still in the depth of 
the country and some miles distant 
from the nearest railway station. So 
Sarah Jane, who had never spent a 
night away from home in her life, sat 
on her yellow trunk in the carrier’s 
cart, her mother sharing the front seat 
with old Joe, the carrier; and it was 
during their slow and jolting journey 
to meet Miss Browne at the train that 
she gave her girl this parting advice. 

As they neared the station Miss 
Browne, a_ kind, little, middle-aged 
lady of comfortable contour, was 
driven past them by the rector in his 
dogcart. Mrs. Owen remarked that if 
ever there was a nice lady she was one; 
and she bade Sarah Jane do her duty 
by her and not shame them all at home. 
In reality she was very proud of her 
fine daughter, with her hone:* blue 
eyes and fair skin, and she thought her 
‘‘as good as gold, but a bit too fond 
of having her own way, p’raps.”’ 

‘** And mind you write me that post- 
card to say as you’ve got there all 
right. I'll get Annie to write to you 
now and again. I never was good with 
the pen myself. Let’s see! I’ve got 
the address all right.’’ And she raised 
the skirt of her Sunday dress, and, 
diving deep into an underpocket, she 
brought out a bit of paper, and read: 
‘““Care of Miss Browne, with a he. 
She says she’s very particular about 
the ‘he.’ Care of Miss Browne, 
56, King’s-mansions, 19, Cirencester- 
street, N.W.’’ She folded the paper 
again carefully, and saying that she 
should always keep it in her Sunday 
petticoat and then she should know 
where it was, she returned it to the 
mysterious depths whence she had 
taken it. 

In due time the travellers arrived at 
a great London terminus, sought their 
luggage, and got into a four-wheeler ; 
and as they drove along Sarah Jane 
began to doubt as to whether she really 
had seen anything of the world, in spite 
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of her boasted trips. She did not 
know that there were so many houses 
and so many streets in all England, 
and she had more respect for her 
mother’s warning. Motor-cars had 
already penetrated to her native 
village, so she was not surprised to 
see so many vehicles rushing about 
without horses; but there was so much 
of everything here! 

Arrived at King’s-mansions, they 
entered the lift, and Miss Browne told 
Sarah Jane to sit down by her. Now, 
Sarah Jane had never seen a lift, and 
when it began to ascend she looked 
round in terror for some means of 
escape; but her mistress held her 
firmly by the arm, telling her not to 
be a goose. She checked a sob, and 
gasped out that it made her feel so 
mazy-like all over; and did all the 
rooms in London shift like that ? 

When Miss Browne opened her door 
with her latch-key old Martha hurried 
to meet her with a telegram in her 
hand. She had just heard that her son 
was ill, and she must go to him. 


There was a train for Glasgow at ten 
o’clock that night, and she would be 
able to show the new girl about the 


house a bit before she started. Miss 
Browne had intended that Martha 
should train Sarah Jane for a month 
before leaving her service ; however, it 
could not be helped, and she must 
manage to do without her; and, full 
of sympathy for her old servant’s dis- 
tress, she helped her to prepare for her 
long night journey. 

Of course, Sarah Jane blew out the 
gas in the kitchen. Fortunately she 
was alarmed by the rush of gas and 
the evil smell, and she had the sense 
to tell her mistress that the kitchen 
‘* stank above a bit.’’ Miss Browne 
purposely terrified the girl so greatly 
as to the possible consequences of her 
mistake that she started up several 
times during the night -to sniff out 
danger. 

Under her mistress’s directions she 
got through the following day fairly 
well. She was initiated into the 
mysteries of the studs for the electric 
bells, the switches tor the electric 
light, and the taps for the gas in the 
kitchen and the steve; and she was 
quite uplifted by the sense of her own 
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cleverness. To save work, Miss 
Browne decided to dine that evening 
with an old friend from whom she had 
a standing invitation; so soon after 
seven she went out, first giving the 
girl instructions as to how to act in 
various emergencies that were most 
unlikely to arise ; and, saying that she 
should return soon after ten, told her 
not to stay up for her; and she pro- 
mised that she would take her out the 
next day to buy some caps and aprons 
and to see something of London. 

Sarah Jane put on an old dress and 
a very shabby pair of shoes and set to 
work to give the kitchen a thorough 
good cleaning. This done, she was 
going into the dining-room to rub up 
the fireirons when she caught sight of 
her postcard to her mother, which her 
mistress had undertaken to post, and 
which she had evidently forgotten. 
She was dumfoundered. She had 
promised to send off the card the even- 
ing of her arrival, and in the novelty 
of ber surroundings it had escaped her 
memory. It must go. She had re- 
turned to the kitchen and was con- 
sidering what she should do when she 
saw a young woman regarding her 
with interest from a window at right 
angles. So she put her head out of 
the kitchen window and said: ‘‘ Good 
evening, Miss! Could you be good 
enough to tell me where the post is? ”’ 

‘*Good evening to you!’ replied 
the other. ‘‘ Are you Miss Browne’s 
new girl? ’’ 

‘* Yes, and I want to post a card to 
mother to say as I got here all right. 
Could you tell me % 

‘*] suppose Miss Browne’s keeping 
two now?’”’ 

‘* No, she arn’t. I does everything 
I don’t want no ’elp in this little ’ouse. 
Could you please tell me where es 

‘* It ain’t so much for the work as 
for the looks of the thing—though 
there’s a sight o’ dirt to clear up in 
London. We keeps two,’’ with a toss 
of the head. ‘‘ I’m nurse-housemaid, 
Iam. I don’t care to go where there 
ain’t a baby. What’s yer name?” 

‘‘ Sarah Jane Owen. And please 

” 

‘‘ T wonce had a aunt in the name of 
Owen. Where’s old Martha? ”’ 

‘* Gone away to her son. He’sill.”’ 
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**There’s that precious lamb 
a-cryin’. I must run. Good-night! 
Oh! you’ll find the. pillar-box round 
the next corner; ”’’ and she closed the 
window and disappeared. 

Sarah Jane remembered her 
mother’s warning. But she shouldn’t 
get lost; trust her! So she took her 
card and went out, shutting the door 
behind her, quite forgetful of tue fact 
that she could not turn the handle and 
enter again,.as at home. She went 
down (instead of up) the street and 
round the corner;.but there was no 
pillar-box. She went down that street 
and round the next corner, and still no 
pillar-box. So she retraced her steps, 
and then took a wrong turning, for all 
the streets looked alike to her; and 
after walking some way she was at 
last able to post her precious card, and 
then, in her ignorance, wandered 
further way from Cirencester-street. 

As she proceeded a curious sight met 
her eyes full under the light of a lamp- 
post—a page-boy in buttons. She had 


never beheld a page-boy, and she won- 


dered why he required so. many 
buttons and what he did with them; 
and she paused to consider him. He 
was carrying a brown hamper, and 
whistling. - Suddenly, as though a 
happy thought had struck him, he put 
down the hamper, and, spreading his 
palms on the ground, raised his feet 
in the air, and after taking a few steps 
in that position he stood with his feet 
resting against the top of the area 
railings. 

Sarah Jane had begun to realise that 
she had missed her way, so she ventured 
to ask the boy if he knew where Miss 
Browne lived— Miss Browne with a he. 
He, still upside down, said that he had 
not the pleasure of that  lady’s 
acquaintance, and that if he were not 
in such an awful hurry he would help 
her to find her. At this moment she 
caught sight of a little black nose 
lifting one corner of the lid of the 
hamper, and before she could prevent 
it a tiny terrier had escaped and was 
running away. 

** It’s got out,”’ she cried. 

** Wot’s got out ?’’ said the boy. 

** A dog’s got out.”’’ 

The boy was on his feet in an 
instant, and, telling the girl to look 
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after the hamper and not let the other 
one go, too,’’ he started in pursuit. 
He saw a small, dark object. run across 
the street and down an area, and he 
followed breathlessly. It proved to be 
a cat, as he discovered to his cost when 
he attempted to take hold of it; and 
he had his ears boxed into the bargain 
by the irate cook who opened the doo- 
to let her pet in; so up he came again 
and rushed wildly down the side street 
in search of the missing terrier, of 
which he now had no trace. 

Meanwhile Sarah Jane stood with 
one foot on the hamper to prevent the 
escape of the other dog. The street 
was very quiet, and there were few 
passers-by. A policeman eyed her 
curiously, and asked her what she had 
in the basket, but her reply, coupled 
with the shrill barking of the tiny 
occupant, satisfied him, and he walke.t 
on. Then there came round the corner 
a shabby, slouching man, who stopped 
on hearing the noise, and asked Sarah 
Jane whose dawg that might be. 

‘* Don’t know,’’ she answered. 
only know it arn’t mine.”’ 

‘‘Lemme look at. it,’’ and _ he 
stooped and peeped into the hamper. 

‘‘Wy! if it ain’t my own little 
darlin’ as I lorst this mornin’ and as 
I’ve bin ’untin’ ever since. S’elp me! 
Come along, Rosie!’’ And without 
more ceremony he transferred the dog 
to his pocket and vanished, leaving 
Sarah Jane open mouthed with 
astonishment. She felt that there was 
something wrong here, and that Lon- 
don was certainly bewildering; and 
how she wished that she had not ven- 
tured out alone. 

The boy soon returned, disconsolate. 
He had not found the dog. When he 
heard of the theft of the other one he 
sank on a doorstep and wept aloud, 
unmindful of the dignity of his four- 
teen years and his buttons. He abused 
Sarah Jane between his sobs until she 
lost her temper, and told him that he 
should have looked after the little 
beasts instead of playing the fool with 
his feet where his head should be. He 
moaned that they were his mistress’s 
prize terriers, and that she was sending 
them to a friend while she left home 
for a few days. It was more than his 
life was worth to return and tell her 
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that he had lost them. Sarah Jane 
said that she couldn’t help that, and 
that she wanted to go home, and 
would he help her to find the way. It 
couldn’t be far off. Her mother had 
the address; but she had not thought 
of looking at it, and she had only heard 
it read once, and had clean forgotten 
it : but she should know it again if she 
heard it. It was Miss Browne, some 
mansions or other. He sniffingly sug- 
gested two or three addresses, but 
none that would do; so he picked up 
his empty basket and went his melan- 
choly way. 

She walked slowly on, keeping back 
her tears with difficulty. The very in- 
adequate address she could give would 
only make folks laugh, and they would 
take her for little better than the 
village idiot. So she continued to 
walk on, racking her memory for Miss 
Browne’s address. 

At last she found herself in front 
of a corner building, gorgeously 
illuminated, and with men and women 
going in and out by large swing doors. 
She guessed this must be ‘‘ one of them 
dreadful big pubs.,’’ that she had 
heard of, ‘‘ where the devil lays in 
wait for souls ’’; for she was a staunch 
teetotaller, and had a genuine horror 
of drink. While she stood gazing awe- 
struck at the lights and glitter a 
woman carrying a baby approached. 
After a moment’s hesitation she came 
up to Sarah Jane, and saying: ‘‘ Jest 
*old the byby for me, Miss. I'll be 
back in a minuit,’’ she popped the 
infant into the girl’s arms and entered 
the public-house. Seeing this, another 
woman who was hanging about came 
up, and, giving the bewildered girl 
another baby to hold, disappeared 
likewise. 

So here was Sarah Jane Owen, a 
respectable and god-fearing country 
girl, and a member of the Band of 
Hope, standing at the door of a 
public-house in London at half-past ten 
at night with two odd and unknown 
babies in her arms! 

She waited five minutes, 
waited ten minutes, but no mothers 
came to relieve her of her burdens. 
Her feet ached with the hard pave- 
ment, and she was utterly tired out. 
Would the women never come out? 


and she 
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Suddenly there was a great noise of 
horses’ hoofs and the clanging of a 
large bell and the shouts of a running 
crowd. It was the fire engine hurry- 
ing to a big fire in the neighbourhood, 
and Sarah Jane and the babies were 
caught and swept along for some 
distance. When the rush was over and 
she was free again, she looked for the 
public-house ; but in her confusion she 
took the wrong turning and became 
more lost than ever. 

She had never cared very much for 
babies, and these two she positively 
loathed, especially when one of the 
poor little creatures began to cry 
pitifully. Her heart hardened to it, 
and she gave it a vicious shake. _ She 
was much too miserable to cry herself, 
and she began to consider the best 
way to get rid of her unwelcome 
charges. There were too many people 
about here: so she went on until she 
came to a street of fine houses, with 
flights of stone steps to the doors, and 
where thére were few passers-by. A 
bright idea came into her head. She 
waited until there was no one in sight, 
and then she quickly deposited an 
infant on one of the door steps, and, 
turning the corner, she placed the other 
one on another flight of steps, and then 
ran headlong—straight into the arms 
of a tall young policeman, who had 
been watching her proceedings unseen 
by her. 

“* Here, 


vour game? 


young woman! What’s 
Can’t have you dump- 
ing babies on all the doorsteps in 
London! How many more of ’em 
have you got? You must come along 
with me to the station.’’ 

Sarah Jane was sobbing unre- 
strainedly now, and it was some time 
before she could explain her position 
to the policeman, who, in the mean- 
time, picked up the now howling 
babies, and, giving her one, carried 
the other himself. 

‘* Shall I be 
she gasned. 

‘*Don’t know yet. All depends 
upon what account you can give of 
yourself.” 

On the way Sarah Jane related the 
events of the evening, and how she 
could not go home to Miss Browne’s 
because she had clean forgotten the 


put in prison, sir?” 
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address. The young man was kind- 
hearted and shrewd, and assured her 
that she would be all right in the 
end, preserving silence as to what 
might have to happen before the end. 
And now she became anxious about 
the babies. Would she have to keep 
them until the mothers were found? 
He laughed, and said they would be 
taken to the workhouse until claimed. 
She might have to go there, too, until 
she was claimed—or remembered her 
address. But her mistress would cer- 
tainly set the police to look for her. 
Her description would be telephoned to 
all the police offices first thing in the 
morning. 

Arrived at the police station, the 
inspector took a serious view of the 
case, and said he had no power to act, 
and must let the law take its course. 
She must be locked up now, and she 
would be taken before the magistrate 
in the morning. The terror-stricken 
girl implored for mercy, and begged 
to be sent to the workhouse. Of the 
two evils that was certainly the less 
disgraceful; but the inspector was 
perforce obdurate. Fortunately for 
her, just as she was being led away, 
the telephone bell rang. The two 
mothers, on coming out of the public- 
house, were frantic at not finding the 
simple-looking girl to whom they had 
confided their respective babies, and 
they had gone to the nearest station 
to tell their much-embellished tale and 
ask for help. They were compelled to 
own that they had given the infanis to 
a girl whom they did not know while 
they went in to have a drink. So as 
this coincided with Sarah Jane’s story, 
she was spared the ignominy of passing 
the night in a cell, and had to submit 
to the lesser evil of going to the 
** Union ’’: and a very sorry-looking 
object she was when she got there. 

In the meantime Miss Browne had 
returned at ten o’clock, and, finding 
the kitchen in darkness and all quiet, 
she concluded that Sarah Jane was 
safe in bed. The next morning she 
was surprised that her usual cup of tea 
was not brought to her at half-past 
seven, and, after waiting ten minutes, 
she rang. 

Of course, there was no answer to 
her summons, and, after ringing again, 


she put omher dressing-gown and went 
to seek her maid. Her consternation 
may be imagined when she found the 
kitchen stove not yet lighted, but, 
worse still, Sarah Jane’s bed in all its 
daytime neatness. What on earth 
had happened to the girl? There 
were her hat and black dress, and the 
dress she had travelled in, and there 
was her little yellow trunk in the 
corner. She could not have run away 
home ! 

Then it occurred to her that she had 
forgotten to take the postcard when 
she went out last evening. She went 
into the dining-room, and saw that the 
card had gone. Sarah Jane must have 
taken it to the post herself; but how 
could a girl with a tongue in her head 
get lost on her way to the pillar-box? 
She was filled with alarm, 


Hastily dressing, she begged the 
liftman to call a policeman, and he 
directed her to the nearest police 
station, whence Sarah Jane’s de- 
scription was telephoned all over 
London. It was not a very correct 
one; for the poor lady had not seen 
her in her dirty frock and old shoes 
and with a streak of soot down one 
side of her face. However, before very 
long, Sarah Jane stood weeping before 
her agitated mistress. 


Miss Browne soothed her ruffled 
spirit and healed her wounded pride by 
** promising faithfully ’’ that she would 
never tell her mother of her escapade ; 
so Mrs. Owen never heard of her 
daughter’s first and only experience of 
the perils of London. 


Sarah Jane had been brought back 
by the tall policeman who had rescued 
her the previous night. When he saw 
her by daylight, with her face washed 
and her hair neatly done, he was much 
struck with her good looks and her 
ruddy complexion, and thoughthe would 
like to improve his acquaintance with 
her. Fortunately he had a sister about 
her age, and he contrived that the two 
girls should become friends. Miss 
Browne loved a romance, and she took 
this one under her special protection : 
and the end of it was that after a while 
she lost a very good servant and 
Policeman John Dunn got a very good 
wife. 





A Stern Chase. 


By J. Sackville Martin. 


HEN Thomas Masterson, back 
from his business in Man- 
chester, put his latchkey in 
the door of his house, opened 
it, and entered, he was_ struck 
by a sense of something unusual, 
something vaguely wrong. Up _ to 
that moment things had been familiar : 
the little street of the Cheshire vil- 
lage in which he lived was as quiet 
as usual, the lights shone warmly in 
the cottage windows, and in his own 
sitting-room the lamp was lit as usual 
and the fire blazed warmly on the 
hearth. But there was a tidiness about 
the room, a suggestion of vacancy, 
that caused him to wonder vaguely 
why his wife had not been sitting in 
it, Then his eyes fell upon a letter 
upon the table directly beneath the 
circle of the lamplight. He picked it 
up, saw that it was in her handwrit- 
ing and addressed to him, and he tore 
it open. 

Then the .horror descended upon 
him ; for it was a note of farewell. 

‘‘ Dear Tom’”’ (it ran), ‘‘I know 
that this will pain you, but perhaps it 
will not be altogether unexpected. 
You must have known for some time 
that we were not, well suited to each 
other. You have always been so im- 
mersed in your business that you will 
not miss me much. And we have no 
children to think of. I do not blame 
you, and I hope that you will not 
blame me more than you can help. 
Mr. Broadleigh and: I are leaving for 
America to-night. By the time you 
receive this it will be too late for you 
to stop us. Should you wish to take 
action for a divorce, no defence will be 
offered. Good-bye! For the last 
time, your wife, Margery.’ 

He stared at the paper, dazed. All 
around him the room was quiet save 
for the suddenly accentuated ticking of 
the clock.’ Leaving for America! And 
** he must have known that they were 
not well suited.’’ No, by Heaven, 
had not known. He had imagined 


’ 


jammed on 


himself the happiest of men, working 
during the day, and looking forward 
to his evening homecoming and his 
wife’s greeting. The thought of .her 
slender figure and her blue eyes 
stabbed him with an almost intolerable 
pain. She was little more than a 
child, and yet she had conceived and 
carried out this thing! It was in- 
credible; and after but three years of 
married life! Surely he had ‘been 
strangely blind He had been much 
to blame. He strove to blame her, 
and found that he could only pity her. 

Then the thought of her companion 
came into his head, and his face grew 
grim. Broadleigh ! — the bachelor 
friend who had shared so many even- 
irgs with them—the man of leisure 
who lived in the old manor house at 
the other end of the village, and who 
had been ever welcome in his home. 
At the thought of him, Masterson’s 
instinctively closed hard and 
crushed the paper in his hand; and 
with the muscular spasm arose the 
desire for action. But what action? 
The last train for Liverpool had gone. 
The village was off the main line. 
Moreover, he had no certainty that 
they had Liverpool as their 
point of departure. Yet as he recalled 
scme shipments he had been making 
that very day, and remembered that 
the Lusitania sailed from the landing 
stage at half-past eight that evening, 
he felt to‘erably certain on that point. 
Half-past eight! He had two hours 
and a half. He groaned as he thought 
of the inadequacy of the 
time. 

Two hours and a half !—it was not 
enough. Yet the need for doing some- 
thing sent him out into the hall. He 
a hat and went down the 
garden to tl road. He _ thought 
vaguely of sending a telegram implor- 
i not to go, asking her to 

and assuring her of his for- 
How could ke put such 
tel Aid yct he 


fingers 


selected 


ludicrous 


telegram ? 
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must. No considerations of possible 
scandal could weigh with him now. 
He made a step or two down the 
road. 

Even as he did so the hoot of a 
motor horn sounded some distance be- 
hind him, and, with a sudden. start 
of hope, he turned and stood still. 
From the spot where he stood he could 
see the oncoming car nearing a bend 
in the road a hundred yards above his 
house. It rounded the bend, and he 
saw the sweep of the powerful ‘acety- 
lene headlights upon the road, and 
heard the throbbing of the engines. 
Stepping right into the middle of the 
road, he held up his hand. 

A voice called harshly, and he heard 
the grinding cf brakes. The engine 
began to give out a quick succession 
of pants, in place of its regular beat- 
ing, as though impatient at its check. 
Masterson ran towards the driver. 

‘* Excuse me,’’ he panted; ‘ but 
where are you going?’ 

Something in the urgency of his 
tone checked the man addressed from 
a discourteous retort. He leaned over 
the steering-wheel, his dark, clean- 
shaven face set hard in the light of 
the lamps. 

‘*Chester,’’ he said, briefly. The 
second man, obviously his servant, sat 
motionless beside him. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake !’’ said Master- 
son, “‘ take me to Liverpool. I would 
not ask it if it was not of the very 
greatest importance. My _ wife 
leaving by the Lusitania this even- 
ing ; and I—I have had a telegram 


is 


Zz; 
that she has been suddenly taken ill— 
I fear, dying.’’ He gabbled the lie 
With an anxious eye upon the owner 
of the car. 

The man in .the car looked at 
keenly. 

‘“ What time does the boat leav 
he asked. ‘‘ Will your wife go 
her? ”’ 

**T don’t know,’’ he answered. ‘‘ It 
is that which I fear. I wish to pre- 
vent her. And the boat leaves at 
half-past cight.’’ 

The owner of the car glanced 
chauffeur. 

‘Can we do it?’’ he asked, rest- 
ine his hands on the ste ing-wheel as 
he spcke. 


him 


in 


his 
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The chauffeur, who was not driving, 
touched his cap, and answered : 

‘‘ It will take us all our time, sir,’’ 
he answered. 

‘‘ Jump in,’’ said the owner with 
sudden decision. ‘‘ It will be a sport- 
ing’ chance, at any rate, and we'll see 
it we can work it. Liverpool will suit 
me as well as Chester to-night. Jump 
in.”’ 

With a hasty word of thanks, Mas- 
terson sprang in behind. He leaned 
over towards the driver: ‘‘ You don’t 
know what this means to me,”’ he said. 
‘* T can’t thank you.”’ 

‘‘ That’s all right,’’ said the man, 
cheerily. ‘‘ We’ll take it as said.”’ 

He watched Masterson seat him- 
self, and nodded over his shoulder. 

‘*Sit tight now,’’ he said, ‘* and 
we'll see what we can do in the way 
of exceeding the speed limit.’’ 

The car glided forward, gathering 
speed at every second. Masterson 
knew nothing of motor-czrs, but he 
could not but recognise that the one 
in which he sat was exceptionally 
large and powerful. ‘The big lights 
threw a white radiance on the road 
before him, and against it the dark 
figures of the two men in front showed 
up black as they crouched above the 
wheel. The hoot of. the horn startled 
the night as they tore along, the wind 
whistling about their ears. . Passing 
figures of pedestrians showed up a 
moment, lit by the glare, and then 
vanished into obscurity. Now and 
again the tail light of a cart or trap 
showed dinly and drew aside to-let 
them pass. Th tore through the 
picturesque little village of Lymn, nest- 
ling among its trees, and a little later 
came into sight of Latchford Locks, 
upon the Ship Canal, and ran into the 
busy streets of Warrington. Here they 
found it necessary to slow down, and 
Masterson realised the agony of his 
impatience. Unused to cars as he 
was, and realising the speed at which 
he had travelled, he had felt no 
nervousness, and had wished rather 
that they had been able to go faster. 
Now he looked upon the traffic, and 
especially upon the lighted trams that 
went to and fro with their human 
fy ‘ght, os obstacles ; and he breathed 
mc recly when, turning to the left 
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beyond the bridge, they came out upon 
the Liverpool road, and quickened their 
pace once more. 

He drew out his watch and 
examined the dial in the light of a 
passing lamp. They had still nearly 
two hours. He leaned over towards 
the driver. 

** Shall we do it? ’’ he asked. 

“Think so,’’ replied the man, 
laconically. ‘‘ If there isn’t too much 
traffic in the Liverpool streets. Near 
thing, though.’* 

Masterson sank back and watched 
the road fly away on either side of 
him, the hedges mere dark outlines to 
right and left. Now and again a car 
bound in the opposite direction went 
past them like a flash, ablaze with 
lights like their own. Once their 
light fell full upon a cow wandering 
across their path, and they drew up 
with a sharp jarring of their brakes 
that caused the car to shiver through 
its whole frame. They ran through 
long levels of country, and at length 
reached the arc lights of a second 


tramway system, and breasted the hill 

that leads to the suburbs of the city. 
Ten minutes later they were run- 

ning slowly amidst the crowded traffic 


of the seaport town. From the crest 
of the hill they dropped steeply into 
the square, in the centre of which the 
black shadow of St. George’s Hall 
stood, a dusky mass against the sky. 
Masterson hardly saw it. He sat, 
watch in hand, counting the minutes. 
With a sigh of relief he realised that 
they were in time. He had nearly 
twenty minutes, and they were within 
five minutes of the landing-stage. 
When at length the car ran down the 
approach and came out not far from 
the big liner, he strained his eyes to- 
wards her gangways. Fortune was 
very kind to him. At the very foot 
of the gangway, and not ten yards’ 
away, a man and a woman were 
standing together talking excitedly. 
He recognised his wife and the man 
who had been his friend. 

She seemed in bitter distress. It 
ran through him like a flash of fire 
that she was already regretting, that 
sh: was uncertain whether she should 
go; and at the thought his heart 
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leaped in triumph. He sprang from 
the car. 

‘*Margery!” he 
gery !”’ 

She turned towards him, amazed. 
The man, too, spun round, and his 
face, with its dark eyes and drooping 
black moustache, showed up evilly in 
the lamplight. 

** What the devil——!’’ he began. 
But Masterson paid no heed to him; 
for his wife ran towards him and 
flung herself into his arms. 

“Oh, Tom!’’ she cried. ‘‘ I was 
mad. Take me home. I was mad! 
But I wasn’t going. I couldn’t when 
it came to the point. Take me home.’’ 

““Curse you!’’ said Broadleigh, 
savagely. ‘* How did you get here? ”’ 

A.sudden laugh from the owner of 
the car startled them. 

‘Upon my soul!” he cried, “‘ thfs 
turns out better than I hoped for. 
How d’ye do, Richard? If you want 
to know how this gentleman got here 
you can come to me for information. 
I brought him.”’ 

Broadleigh stared at the speaker. 
Tken he growled a second oath. 

‘*T brought him,’’ repeated the man 
in the car with a grin. ‘* And if you 
want to know how I did it, my dear 
brother, I can tell you it was about 
the finest piece of driving I’ve ever 
done in my life. I don’t know what 
we’ve averaged—I shouldn’t like to 
say—except in a_ police-court, of 
course, and then I think I could swear 
to fifteen miles an hour. But the 
gentleman seemed to be in a hurry— 
said his wife was ill. I’m beginning 
to see the illness ; but anyhow I think 
I’ve helped in the cure.’’ 

Broadleigh turned from him to the 
woman. 

‘*Come,’’ he said. ‘‘ You’re not 
going back now? Say the word, and 
I’li} get you on board the boat at once. 
What this fool of a brother of mine, 
with his cursed car, is doing in the 
business I can’t say. But you won’t 
go back on your promise? ” 

But Margery clung to her husband, 
and Masterson answered for her. 

‘* You say another word,’”’ he said, 
‘and I'll pitch you in the river. My 
wife returns with me. You can go 
t- America alone.’’. 


cried. ‘‘ Mar- 
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A hoot from the liner’s siren broke 
in upon him. Broadleigh stood a 
moment gnawing his nails. Then he 
turned and went up the gangway. 

And the great vessel sheered slowly 
off, her portholes gleaming’ with 
lights, the red of her port lantern 
showing high above them in the dark- 
ness. She turned and went majesti- 
cally out of the river, bearing with her 
the man who had caused the trouble. 
Masterson drew his wife towards him. 
He felt no need of explanations. He 
was happy in the knowledge that he 
had gained her again and that she 
was glad to be with him. Meanwhile 
the owner of the car stood near, a 
curio «mile upon his face. 

Masterson turned to him uneasilv. 

‘*T ought to thank you,’’ he said— 
**T must thank you. But——-”’ 

** But you don’t feel like thanking 
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any one of the family,’’ replied the 
owner of the car, grinning. ‘‘I can 
understand that. But you needn't 
werrv. He’s a bad egg, that brother 
of mine. None of us have had any- 
thing to do with him for years. Upon 
my soul, it’s the funniest thing I've 
struck for a long while that you should 
have hit upon :ne when you wanted to 
put a spoke in his wheel. But since 
everything has turned out well, let me 
drive you to a hotel and we'll dine 
together. You owe me something for 
the run.’’ . 

Half an hour later they sat down 
to dinner. . And their new-found friend 
exhibited such exceptional powers as 
a host that the events of: the evenirg 
seemed to both husband and wife as 
a thing they had dreamed; an evil 
dream from which they had thoroughly 
awakened. 





NOCTURNE. 


Honeysuckle plucked when the long day closes 


Here by aching hands from the dewy hedgerow, 


Breathes a fragrance sweeter than all the roses 
Gathered at noonday. 


Tired ears attuned to the night-jar’s calling 
Find a music borne on the perfumed darkness 


Fairer far than notes of a skylark, falling 
Earthwards at sunrise. 


ANGELA GORDON. 








Sub Rosa. 


By W. E. Negus. 


T was such a romantic setting, and 
the Boy and Girl were so good to 
look upon that, old man as I am, 

I suddenly found the blood coursing 
through my veins in a perfectly ridi- 
culous fashion as I watched them. 
She was evidently just a little coy, as 
are all sensible maidens who wish to 
enhance their value, for she pulled two 
rosebuds entirely in pieces before she 
gave him permission to take the kiss. 
And afterwards they stood there look- 
ing a little startled, as if they had only 
just realised what a strange, wonderful, 
and glorious thing is this love of a man 
and a maid. 

I had not meant to be a witness of 
this scene, but when I saw them in the 
rose-garden I forgot I was the old 
bachelor uncle, and waited almost as 
eagerly as the Boy to see if he would 
win his kiss. 

‘With extraordinary clearness my 
mind flew back twenty, thirty, forty 
years, and instead of the rose-garden 
and arbour in front of me I seemed to 
see the tropical plants of an Indian 
garden, and to feel the warm, heavy, 
languorous air. 

A girlish figure, like, and yet unlike, 
the one.in front of me, was standing 
there listening—not unwillingly—to the 
passionate words of love which fell 
from my boyish lips; and then the 
supreme moment came when, after 
much persuasion, she let me raise her 
face gently and reverently, and we 
knew the joy of love’s first kisses. 
Alas! they were for us the first and the 
last, as she, for me, has been my one 
and only love. I was sent about my 
business as a detrimental, and she—ah, 
well, she married prudently !—and so 
ended my romance. 

I wondered would the same thing 
happen to my nephew and this dainty, 
fascinating little girl whom he had just 
kissed so passionately. His father, I 
knew, would have no such romantic 
ideas as I had, and that his eldest son 
of only twenty-two summers should be 


plighting his troth with the rector’s 
penniless daughter would not be news 
that he would take with equanimity. 

Ah, well! Even if they were living 
in a fool’s paradise they would, at any 
rate, have that to look back upon, and 
I for one would not spoil their en- 
chanted hour nor ever let them know 
that I had witnessed the scene. I gave 
one more glance in their direction. She 
was now pinning a rose in his coat, and 
of course it was only natural that he 
should snatch one more kiss. Then 
some instinct made her look round. I 
was discovered, and she knew that I 
had seen. 

Quickly she whispered something to 
the Boy, and they both stood silent, 
gazing blankly at me. In truth, I felt 
it was I who should feel embarrassed. 
I saw defiance in my nephew’s eye, 
while the Girl looked at me doubtfully, 
trying to take my measure. 

We had always been friends, and at 
last she smiled. 

*“Did you see 
blushing rosily. 

** Not too much,’’ I replied. 

** It was rather mean of you to spy.” 

‘On my honour,”’ I said, ‘‘ it was 
not spying. I was interested, so in- 
terested that I stayed when I should 
have gone. The ‘ mise en scéne’ was 
perfect.”’ 


much? ’’ she said, 


‘*T say,’’ put in the Boy, gruffly, 
it sounds funny, I know, but—but 
you won't tell the Governor, will you? 
I know I ought not to have done it, and 
she—she didn’t want me to.’’ (Ah! 
unsophisticated youth, how little you 
know!) ‘‘I ought not to have said 
anything, I suppose, but it’s such bally 
rot when you love a girl not to tell her 
so. But the Governor’s so unreason- 
able. I sometimes think he can’t ever 
have been in love himself.”’ 

He paused, but I did not tell him 
that his father had been in love—des- 
perately in love once—but not with this 
boy’s mother. For I knew that time 
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Doesn't it Look Easy? 





Home-made mineral waters are better 
than factory-made. With a ‘ Prana’ 


SPARKLET SYPHON 


you can make pure soda - water at 


a cost of rs. 4d. per dozen syphons. 





Order one from 
your Chomet COUPON 
to-day. . Or fill 
in this Coupon 
and post tt on 
tous —> 


Please send me illustrated leaflet and full description 
of the ‘ Prana ’ Sparklet Syphon. 





AERATORS, Ltd. (Dep. A.W.), Upper Edmonton, N. 
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Play REAL Billiards at Home: 
Our Book tells you how. 








If you want Billiards in your house at all, you want the real game—not a toy. 


A real Billiard Table (Thurston’s “ Proportional”), from the King’s makers, 
as well made as highest grade full-size tables, gives you a game worth 


~- THURSTON’S 
“PROPORTIONAL” BILLIARD TABLES. 


If you think a small table means a poor game or will “put you off” on the 
full-table game, you do not understand the new principle of Thurston’s 
“ Proportional” Table. Write for our book. It explains. 


Write for our Book—Free. 





Our book explains Real Billiards at home. Thurston’s “Proportional” Tables 
do not have miniature balls like marbles, baby cues like toys. The slate bed, the 
cushions, the pockets, are like those on full-sized tables. A New Devica, by which 
positions for the “half ball” angles are defined and can be played as on the full- 
sized table. 


THURSTON & C®. Ltd. 45 & 46, Leicester Sq., LONDON, W.C. 


Thurston’s ‘Proportional’? Table. 

This shows 0 e corner cnly of a 
Thurston's “ Pro-oriional” Table, 6ft. 
by 3t. size. Send One Guinea and 
receive the Table. Itis yours. Twelve 
further paym-:.ts (monthly) comptete 
the price, which sucludes ivory ba'ls, 
mahogany markinzg-board, three cues, 
cro-s-rest, tips, cement, and ru'es. Or 
pay cash down in one payment, 
£11 17s. 64. Lit of cther sizes 
(smaller an larger) and of billiard 
dining tab'es (couvert: tle in 30 seccnds) 
goes with our vook, 


Cut Here, 
fo THURSTON & CO, Lid. 


Billiard Makers by appointment to 
HM. the King, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 

Without mvolving me im arty 
obligation, send me your book, Real 
B luaras on a Small Tadle.’ 














Please write very plainly 














SUB ROSA. 


had obliterated all traces of that old 
story, so instead I said: 

‘* But, you know, it is rather an 
awkward position for me, my boy ; I 
am your uncle, you see.”’ 

‘* Now, don’t be stupid,’’ said the 
little witch; ‘‘I am just going to 
choose you the biggest red rose 1 can 
find, and then, if I give it to you, you 
must promise to be discreet and kind, 
and not say a word about what you 
saw, just like the god of Silence when 
Cupid bribed him with a rose. I’m 
Cupid, and you must be the god of 
Silence.’’ 

‘* Well, well,’? I grumbled, as she 
picked the rose for me, ‘‘\I don’t sup- 
pose I am doing right, and don’t blame 
me if trouble comes of it.’’ 

‘* Don’t be silly,’’ she said, laugh- 
ing ; ‘‘ trouble never yet came from 
people loving each other in the right 
way, though any amount of harm has 
been done by stupid people interfering. 
Now then, it’s ‘sub rosa,’ isn’t it? ’’ 
She held the rose over my head, and 
all I could do as she kissed me affec- 
tionately was to answer meekly : 

‘*“Oh, yes, my dear, it’s 
rosa.’ ”’ 

As she fastened the rose in my 
buttonhole, and was. arranging it with 
a little final pat, I looked up, and, to 
my great discomfiture, I perceived my 
brother watching us from the other end 
of the garden. He looked distinctly 
surprised as he beheld the curious little 
group, and the Boy and | stood there 
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looking sheepish and feeling guilty. 
But woman’s wit seldom fails, and the 
Girl said composedly : 

‘* How lovely your roses are; you 
always manage to have better ones 
than any one else.”’ 

My brother's face relaxed. It was 
a sure way to his heart to praise his 
roses, and the little minx knew it. 

I drew him away as soon as I rezson- 
ably could. ‘* Do you know,”’ he said, 
when we were out of ear-shot, ‘* you 
gave me quite a fright for the moment. 
I thought it was the Boy she was kiss- 
ing and giving a rese to. I gave the 
Boy a hint about it the other day : told 
him that if ever he married against my 
wishes he wouldn't get a penny. He 
didn’t say much, so pernaps I was mis- 
taken. She's a nice enough little girl, 
bar the lack of mcney ; an intelligent 
little girl too ; knows good roses when 
she sees them.”’ 

I smiled. 

‘*She dceesn’t generally kiss you, 
does she? She has never kissed me,”’ 
he said. 

I smiled still more. 

** Perhaps she will some day,” I said 
vaguely, and at that moment it oc- 
curred to me that, though 1 was sworn 
to secrecy, I could, at any rate, when 
the right moment came, devote some of 
my superfluous wealth, which for me 
had come so much too late, to making 
the course of true love run smcothly for 
these youngsters. 











The Elephant and the Cat. 


A Story for Children. 


By Ada Leonora Harris. 


Wee said the stable Cat to 
' the Elephant, who had been 

accommodated with tem- 
porary quarters at the inn, while the 
rest of the circus camped on the 
village green—‘‘ why do you wear 
two tails? ’’ 

*“*Two tails!’’ repeated the Ele- 
phant, indignantly. ‘‘ What do you 
mean? ’”’ 

** You’ve got one before and one 
behind,’’ said the Cat. ‘‘ And twice 
one’s two, isn’t it? One’s quite 
enough for most people,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Fancy having them both 
pulled at the same time! I saw a cat 
once who'd had a milk-can tied to his 
tail by some ruffians of boys. He was 
about the maddest cat I ever clapped 
eyes on. Suppose he’d had two tails, 
and there had been two milk-cans 
handy, what then? It doesn’t bear 
thinking about ;’’ and the Cat shud- 
dered until his teeth chattered. 

‘‘It—it isn’t a tail,’’ replied the 
Elephant, huffily. ‘‘ At least, the front 
one isn’t. It’s a trunk.’’ 

‘*Go on!”’ said the Cat, sarcasti- 
cally. ‘* Think I don’t know a tail 
when I see one? Here—I say—what 
are you at? Stop it, can’t you? ”’ 

For the Elephant had suddcnly 
whipped out his trunk, caught up the 
Cat, shaken him like a dose of medi- 
cine, and then set him down again. 

The Cat, ruffled in temper as well as 
in appearance, at once began to lick 
himself into order, while the Elephant 
carefully picked up a pin he saw on 
the ground and stuck it in a truss of 
hay. 

*“** See a pin and let it lay, he 
quoted, ‘ You’ll want a pin another 
day.” Not that I’ve much use for 
pins,”’ he added, ‘‘ but a proverb’s a 
proverb.”’ 

The Cat went on with his toilet as 
though he hadn’t heard the Elephant, 
taking great pains with his shirt front, 
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which was white, while the rest of him 
was a stout, serviceable tabby. 

The Elephant watched him for some 
moments, swaying his trunk gently to 
and fro. Then, possibly with the idea 
of assisting him, he dipped it into a 
stable bucket of water that stood 
handy, and treated the Cat to a most 
successful and complete shower bath. 

The Cat made a bound to the top of 
the corn-bin, and then spat and swore 
at the Elephant for three minutes with- 
out stopping, finishing up by calling 
him ‘‘ a mud-coloured, muddle-headed 
monstrosity.”” 

‘*Come, now,” said the Elephant, 
**there’s no need for all this fuss. 1 
only wanted to save you trouble, that’s 
all. It’s the way I always wash my- 
self. If I had to lick myself all over 
like vou, I don’t know when I should 
get finished.’”’ 

‘“ Get out of my stable,’’ snarled the 
Cat, who certainly looked a pitiable 
object, without so much as a dry 
thread on him, and even his whiskers 
limp. ‘‘Go back to the twopenny- 
ha’penny, second-hand Noah’s Ark you 
came out of, you antidiluvian, pachy- 
dermatous, proboscidian cldhopper !” 

‘“Come, come,”’’ said the Elephant, 
looking quite shocked. ** Such lan- 
guage is really disgraceful! I had no 
intention of annoying you whatever ; 
quite the contrary. And I’ll soon put 
things to rights. Now, then, shut 
your cyes and sit tight.”’ 

And the Elephant, raising hi 
to the Cat’s level, began to 
through it. 

The Cat dug his claws into the top 
of the corn-bin—it was like being out 
on the tiles in a stiff nor’-easter—and 
thought of several other names he 
might have called the Elephant. 

At the same time he was certainly 
beginning to feel drier. 

The Elephant blew and blew until 
he was quite out of breath, and the 


’ 
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Like Reckitt’s Blue, 
BRASSO is always of the same high 


quality. Good for all-Metal Work. 


The Sprinkler Top prevents waste. 
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; In the realms 
of bright metal Globe reigns 
supreme. @To every piece of bright 
metal inside the house, and outside, 
Globe gives a brilliant and lasting shine, 
easily and quickly. @ It restores the origin- 
} al lustre to aluminium. 
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Paste, 1d. 2d. 4d. and larger tins. 
Liquid, 2d. 6d. and 1/- new patent sprinkler-top cans. 
“ Dealers and Stores everywhere. 


Raimes & Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E. 
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Amateur Photographers 


SECOND COMPETITION 


Open to Al’ Roaders. 


The “ Pall. Mall Gazette” and the “ Pall Mall 
Megazine” offeo- THREE PRIZES of One 
Guinea each for the best Photographs of various 
subjects. The prize Photographs and any others 
which may be of special merit will be reproduced 
in the February issue of the ®Cagazine. ‘Particular 
interest attaches to the icchnical data accompanying 
cach print. 

A. Prize of One Guinea is offered for the 
best Photograph submitted in each of the 
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CLASSES : 
A. Striking Topical Events. 
B. Studies for Advertisements. 
C. Photo Design for Magazine Cover. 
SUITABLE SUBJECTS COMPRISE THE FOLLOWING: 


; ree’ scenes, Acciden’s, Royal and other Processions, Sporis Unique Incidents, etc., ete. 
These must Le afplicabie to commodities advertised m the “ Pal! Mall Gazete” during 
December, 1909, or the ** Pal Mall Magazine’ Christmas Numter. 
C A fhotograph su table for reproiuction as part or whole of the front cover of the “ Pall 
Mall Magazine.” 
RULES. 

1. AJ! Photographs must be sen’, addressei ‘‘ |he Photographic Editor, the ‘ Pall Mall’ Press, 
Newten Stre-, London, W.C.," postage paid, not later than December 22, 1909, accompanied 
ty t.is anncuncement. 

li - } ditor cannot undertake to return any of the photographs, nor to be responsible for their 
e custody; but iia stamped and addressed envelope is s.nt with them, every effort will 
€ made to return such of them as are nct prize winners 
v ry photograph must be the sole work of the Competi*or himself, from the selection of the 
t end exp. sure of the plate or filin to the final mounting of the print, and must not have 
«en prvvicus:y reproduced in any publication. 
ompet tor may subinit for competition as many prints as he wishes, but each print must 
e dors-d with the name and pvstal address of the Competitor, and the following 
ttiicularsi- 
Cuars in which the print is to compete. | (e) Lighting condition. 
') J e-er ption of camera and jens. (/) Stop used, 
(e Name ol piate or film. (vy) Lei gth of exposure. 
a) #t andi hour of exposure, | (A) Developers used 

The Propreto of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette” and the “Pal! Mall Magazine” shal! have the 

r:ht to reproduce ony of the photographs sent in, as the Photographic Eaitor may con- 

= de: to Le of special merit. In all cases where photographs are selected for reproduct'on a 

{ eo! five shilings .or whole page and two shillings and sixpence for smaller size will be 

paid, and it shall rest with the Editor to determine whether a selected photograph shall be 

reproduce: asa who!le page or as a smailer size. 

i he de: ision of the Photographic Editor upon any question arising in connection with this 
competition, or as to the interpretation of these rules, or upon any point not covered by the 
iules sh.ll be final, and shall be accepted by the Competitors as conclusive, 


REPRODUCTIONS of the Prize Photographs, and of such 
others as may be deemed to be of special merit, will 
appear in the February issue of the “Pall Mall Magazine,” 
published January 18th. 
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THE ELEPHANT 


Cat’s coat left off sticking to his body 
and began to look itself again. 

‘‘I accept the apology,’’ said the 
Cat, as the Elephant sank down ex- 
hausted, ‘‘ and will allow you the use 
of my stable on the consideration 
that Hullo! Is that a mouse? ’”’ 

‘* Where — where? ’’ exclaimed the 
Elephant, rolling to his feet and look- 
ing nervously round. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you catch it? What’s the good of a 
cat, I should like to know, except to 
catch mice? ”’ 

“I’ve caught four to-day already,”’ 
said the Cat, yawning, and forgetting 
to put his paw before his mouth—but, 
then, he was only the stable cat, so 
you must excuse him. ‘** That’s 
enough for one day. I don’t believe 
in working overtime. Besides, I’m 
not sure it was a mouse, after all. I 
just wanted to see if you’d jump. 
Someone—it was either the cat three 
doors up or the one two doors down— 
told me elephants were afraid of mice. 
I didn’t believe him at the time, and 
we had a few words, and there was a 
good deal of fur flying about ; but I 
do now.”’ 

‘If one were to run up my trunk,”’ 
said the Elephant, rolling it up care- 
full; out of the way, ‘‘I don’t know 
what would happen.’’ 

“T expect it would run 
eoain,”’ said. the Cat. -“ 
‘Hickory dickory dock,’ you know.’ 

“No, I don’t,’? grumbled the Ele- 
phant. ‘‘ Never heard of him before.”’ 

“Why, ‘The Mouse ran up the 
clock,’ and when the clock struck 4 

“Struck who—the mouse? ”’ inter- 
rupted the Elephant. 

‘No, silly,’’ said the Cat. 
*the clock struck one’ its 

“One what? ’’ interrupted the Ele- 
phant again. 

y ‘‘ One—nothing,’’ snapped the Cat. 

How dense you are! 


see 


down 
Like 


’ 


“* When 


” 


The clock struck one, 
The mouse ran down. 
Hickory dickory dock.’ ’’ 


“ But suppose,’’ said the Elephant, 


anxiously — ‘‘ suppose there wasn’t a 
clock, or it didn’t strike one, or struck 
Somebody else. What then?” 

‘ But there always is, and it always 
would,’’ answered the Cat. ‘‘ Nur- 
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sery rhymes can’t make a mistake. 
Why, there you are!”’ 

And a clock—I think it was the 
church, but am not sure—struck 
‘‘one ’’ quite distinctly, much to the 
Elephant’s relief. 

‘* Talking about tails,’’ he said, with 
an evident desire to change the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ reminds me of a riddle. Do 
you know any riddles? ”’ 

‘* What’s a riddle? ’’ asked the Cat, 
indifferently. 

‘* Dear me! 
** Don’t you 
surprise me. 
catch.”’ 

** What 
the Cat, 
** Mice? ”’ 

The Elephant seemed to turn the 
question over in his mind. 

‘*] never heard of a riddle catching 
a mouse, but it might.’’ 

The Cat yawned again. 

‘It’s time for my nap,”’ 
‘** Go on.’”’ 

‘* It’s like this,’’ said the Elephant. 
*** When is your tail ’—when is your 
tail Dear me, I hope I haven’t 
forgotten it.’’ 

The Cat drew himself up and looked 
at the Elephant with a slightly offended 
air. 

‘When is your tail not a tail? ”’ 
concluded the Elephant, triumphantly. 
‘“Come, now. You’d never guess?’ 

** No,’’ said the Cat, coldly. “I 
don’t suppose I should. If that’s your 
riddle, I prefer a plain, ordinary, 
penny mouse-trap.”’ 

‘‘ The answer,’ said the Elephant, 
in a hurry, for fear he should forget 
it—‘‘ the answer is, ‘ When it’s a 
waggin’.’ A waggon, you know,’’ he 
explained, ‘“‘is a sort of cart, only 
more. We’ve got a lot of waggons be- 
longing to our circus. And if you’re 
wagegin’ your tail, of course, your 
tail’s a-waggin’, and t 

‘‘Good morning,’’ said the Cat, 
jumping off the corn-bin and walking 
haughtily away. 

‘‘ Why, what’s the matter now?” 
exclaimed the Elephant. ‘‘ I’ve never 
met any one so touchy in my life. 
Why? Hullo! Whatever— well, I 
never! ”’ 

It was a Manx cat! 


,>9 


said the Elephant. 
know? Well, you do 

It’s a—a sort of a 
’” inquired 
interest. 


it catch? 
little more 


does 
with a 


he said. 
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NOTES ON CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


SOME VOLUMES TO SUIT EVERY 
FANCY AND EVERY PURSE. 


Now is the time when the pub- 
lishers send out to every book-shop 
and railway stall some of their most 
tempting wares, whose fascinations 
none can resist, so gay, so bright, so 
alluring are they, so vivid without, so 
entertaining within. They waft us to 
those magic realms of fancy, where 
fairies, and ogres, and gnomes abide ; 
they may be the old favourites whom 
we love, dressed out in new robes ; 
they may be the inventions of the 
stcry-teller of our own day; they 
may be thrilling tales of adventure so 
Ccear to youth; they may take us in 
those new flying machines up in the 
air, or carry us to the frozen Poles. 
What does it matter when Christmas 
comes, and we all, young and old, cry 
out for amusement, for pages that will 
let us forget all our cares, the cold 
and the fog and the wintry wind, as 
we sit over the fire with what we call 
**a Christmas book.’? 

* * * 

Perhaps, then, a few notes concern- 
ing these desirable volumes, and even 
the more serious ones which appeal 
to maturer years, with a few  par- 
ticulars, will not be amiss, for bewil- 
dering it is to go into the shops, or 
gaze into their windows, and wonder 
which of them will be to our taste. 
If you are in search of fairies you 
should scan Mr. Lang’s famous series, 
which are distinguished by their 
colours—red, blue, green, yellow, and 
so on. These are published by the 
Longmans, who, by the way, have 
just added a new volume by Mrs. 
Lang, called *‘The Red Book of 
Heroes,’2 with pictures by A. Wallis 
Mills, dealing with well-known charac- 
ters in real life, such as, for example, 
Gordon, Father Damien, and Florence 
Nightingale. From the same house 
you may set Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s 
pepular ‘* Jock of the Bushveld,’” a 
series of tales in the style of ‘‘ The 
Arabian Nights,’’ and the new “‘ Golli- 
wog Book for 1909,’’ by the Uptons, 
which takes us to the African Jungle. 


Many will be delighted with the 
very handsome volume issued by 
Messrs. Bell which contains the text 
of four of the most popular of the 
Savoy operas, namely, ‘‘ The Pirates 
of Penzance,’’ ‘‘Patience,’’ ‘‘Princess 
Ida,’’ and ‘‘ The Yeomen of ‘the 
Guard.’’ The plays have been re- 
vised by Sir William Gilbert, who has 
also contributed an introduction to the 
volume, and that clever artist, Mr. W. 
Russell Flint, whose work has often 
appeared in the pages of the ‘‘ Pall 
Mall Magazine,’’ has contributed a 
series of illustrations depicting the 
humorous and dramatic aspects of the 
famous series of plays which have so 
delighted the world. 


1, 
* * * 


A particularly charming little series 
of gift-books for children is issued by 
the same publishers, and we cannot 
imagine more dainty little volumes. 
Amongst these are ‘‘ Little Women,”’ 
by Louisa M. Alcott; ‘‘ Lob Lie-by- 
the-Fire, and Other Stories,’’ by 
Mrs. Ewing; ‘‘ Cousin Phillis,’ by 
Mrs. Gaskell; and three or four 
others, beautifully illustrated in colour 
by Miss M. V. Wheelhouse, Miss 
Woodward, and others. 

* * x 

The house of Macmillan send out 
many new books, chief of which is the 
storv cf Sven Hedin’s wonderful 
journey to Tibet, of course profusely 
illustrated. This, indeed, would make 
a handsome present (its price only 
30s.), nor one to be parted with 
reedily. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new 
book, ‘‘ Actions .and Reactions,’’ is 
sure to be popular amongst his count- 
less admirers; Mr. Warwick Goble 
has illustrated with much delicacy and 
fancy Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies,” 
a classic, of course. ’Tis a sumptuous 
book indeed, and for the deeper purse 
an édition de luxe is issued. Mr. 
Hugh Thomson’s illustrations to 
‘‘Highways and Byways”’ (Middle 
sex) will attract many, we feel sure. 
But impossible, indeed, would it be to 
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Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


CHRISTMAS CIFT BOOKS. Messrs. BELL’S Illustrated Miniature 


Catalogue will be sent to any address 
on application. 





Now Ready. Crown 4to. 15s, net. 
SAYOY OPERAS. By w. s. GILBERT. 


With a new Introduction by the Author, 32 Illustrations in Colour by W. Russell Flint, and Title-page 
and Binding designed bythe same Artist. This volume contains four of the most popular of Sir W. S 
Gilbert’s operas—“The Pirates of Penzance,” “Patience,” “ Princess Ida,” and “The Yeomen of! the 
Guard,” which have been revised by the author for the purpose. 

“The most charming gift-book we have had as yet that appeals to lovers of the stage. Therein we get a 
lively and anecdotal introduction from Sir William Gilbert, and a series of lovely illustrations in full colours 
by Mr. Russell Flint. ele remarkable for admirable play and vivacity of line, the beauty of face and 
costume, and the felicitous way in which he has caught the sense of dramatic situation. The book is a gem of 
its kind.”—PaLt MALL GAZETTE, 





GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Prospectuses of these Books, with Specimen Plates, will be sent on 
Application. 





30th Thousand. Crown 4to, 5s, net. 


THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 


The Story of ‘Peter Pan retold by DANIEL 
O’CONNOR from the Play by J. M. BARRIE. 
With 28 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
ALICE B. WOODWARD, and specially designed 
Binding and End-papers. 


“It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
dainty. The pictures are exquisitely beautiful, and 
to follow the story in Mr. Daniel O’Connor’s version 
is almost as fascinating as it was to see Mr. Barrie's 
quaint creation on the stage. With the help of this 

elightful volume, Peter aud Wendy and Tinker 
Bell, Captain Hook and his Pirates, the Mermaids 
and Redskins, can be summoned to enliven the 
dullest of days.”—Glasgow Herald, 








Crown 4to, 5s, net. 


THE PINAFORE PICTURE BOOK 


The Story of ‘“‘H.M.S. Pinafore” told by W. S. 
GILBERT. With 16 Colour-Plates and numerous 
Black-and-White Illustrations by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD, and specially designed Binding. 
Title-page, and End-papers. Also an Edition de 
Luxe on Hand-made Paper, with the Plates 
mounted. 10s. 6d, net. 

“A most delightful tale, unfolded with all the 
quaint drollery in the expression of which Sir 
William stands alone. Miss Woodward's illustra- 
tions in colour and black-and-white are executed in 
her best manner, and help to give the volume a 


unique place among the Christmas gift-books.” 
—Outlook 





A BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR BOYS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. 


With many Illustrations in Colour and Black-and- 
White, and Title-page, Binding, and End-papers by 
GERTRUDE LEESE. 





THE 
QUEEN'S TREASURES SERIES 


Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net each. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and decorated Title- page, 
Covers, and End-papers. 

“To Messrs. George Bell & Sons must hearty 
praise be given for one of the daintiest, we may say 
most fragrant, series of reprints which have been 
offered to the public for manya long day. It was a 
happy fate which placed these gems of child-fiction 
in the hands of Miss Wheelhouse for illustration.”— 


Bookman. NOW READY. 
LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa M. 


ALCOTT. Illustrated by M. V. Wheelthouse. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. 


Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 


Cousin Phillis. By Mrs. Gasxe t. 
Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. With an 
Introduction by Thomas Seccombe, 


Six to Sixteen. By Mrs. Ewinc. 
Illustrat:d by M. V. Wheelhouse, 


A Fiat Iron for a Farthing. By 


Mrs. EWING, Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 


Mrs. 


brances. By Mrs. EWING, 
M. V. Wheelhouse. 


Lob Lie-by-the-Fire and other 
Stories. By Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by 
Alice B. Woodward. 


Jan of the Windmill. 


EWING, 


GASKELL, 


Overtheway’s 


Remem- 
Illustrated by 


By Mrs. 


Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse, 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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mention a tithe of the books of all 
kinds that are published by this great 
house. 
. * ¥ 

Of course, Mr. Arthur Rackham’s 
name looms largely in the public eye 
just now, and many who are 
fascinated by his ingenuity and fancy 
will ask for ‘‘ Undine,’’ which is 
adapted from the German of De La 
Motte Fouqué by Mr. W. L. Court- 
ney. This delightful volume is pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann. Others 
may prefer *‘Tales from Shakspeare,’’ 
** Gulliver’s Travels,’’ or ‘‘Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales,*?’ which Mr. Rackham 
has, also illustrated. 

* * * 

Christmas, indeed, would be dull 
for boys and girls without Messrs. 
Blackie’s gift books, a house which 
has always maintained a leading posi- 
tion as producers of wonderful stories 
of adventure. Some of the most 
popular artists of the day contribute 
ccloured pictures to these pages, 
which are very attractive. Of these 
Wwe may mention a new adaptation 
for children of the ‘* Arabian Nights,’’ 
Captain Brereton’s ‘‘A Hero of 
Sedan,’’ with Stanley L. Wood's 


drawings, ‘‘ John Bargreave’s Gold,” 
with spirited pictures by Charles M. 
Sheldon, ‘‘ Ford of H.M.S. Vigilant,’’ 
by T. T. Jeans, illustrated by William 
Rainey, and a graphic story by Mr. 
Alexander Macdonald, the well-known 
explorer, entitled, ‘‘ Through the 
Heart of Tibet.’’ 
aw * * 


The house of Nelson, of Edinburgh, 
is, of course, famous for its children’s 
Christmas books, both new and old. 
Amongst these may be mentioned 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s ‘‘ Book of 
Golden Deeds,’ ‘‘A Pageant of 
British History,’’ Mrs. Lang’s ‘‘ Gate- 
way to Shakspeare.’’ Of course, the 
coloured pictures are a feature of the 
Christmas books published by this 
heuse. 

a * * 

We notice amongst Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus’s books a charming edi- 
tion of Thackeray’s ‘‘A Rose and a 
Ring,’’ with many illustrations, tinted 
and coloured, by Gordon Browne. 
Messrs. Methuen and Mr. Murray 
have various books for those -more 
seriously inclined, which will make 
admirable literary presents. 
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With 16 Half-tone Illustrations. 


LONDON a PRAYER 


By CHARLES MORLEY, 
Author of “ Studies in Board Schools,” &c. 


Pall Mall Gazette :—“A series of extraordinarily varied sketches which 
will be recognised as sincere and truthful by members of every denomina- 
. the book is a most impressive revelation of the piety which 


Reprinted with additional chapters 
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The volume contains descriptions of religious work in the Church 
Army, the Salvation Army, in Settlements and amongst the Boys 
Brigades and the Foundlings, amongst the rich in the West End, and 
in Poor Parishes, with impressions of services in London’s Cathedrals 
at St. Paul’s and Westminster, at the Abbey, in Kirk and Chapel, Syno- 
gogue and Mission Hall, and other places of worship. 
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THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK 
With 138 Illustrations 
THE RED FAIRY BQOK 
With 100 Illustrations 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK 
With 101 Illustrations 
THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK 
With 104 Llustrations 
THE PINK FAIRY BOOK 
With 67 Illustrations 
THE GREY FAIRY BOOK 
With 65 Illustrations 
THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 50 other Illustrations 
THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK 


With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 54 other Illustrations 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges. 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1909. 


The RED BOOK of HEROES 


Edited by AnpREw Lane, 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 40 other Illustrations by A. Watus Mitts, 


All the Stories in this book deal with well-known characters in real life, such as General Gordon’ 
Father Damien, Florence Nightingale, &c. 


By Mrs. LANG. 





THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 43 other Illustrations 


THE BROWN FAIRY BOOK 
With 8 Coloured Plates 


and 42 other Illustrations | 


THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 43 other Lilustrations 


THE TRUE STORY BOOK 


With 66 Illustrations 


THE RED TRUE STORY 
BOOK 


With 100 Illustrations 


THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK 


With 67 llustrations 





**‘This wendertul series of fairy books is, in fact, for children an intro- 
duction to the mytholegy of the werld, as well as an inexhaustible joy.’’— 


Tue Wor tp. 


MR. LANG’S FAIRY BOOK SERIES 


Price 68. each. 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 


THE RED BOOK QF 
ANIMAL STORIES 
With 65 Illustrations 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
With 66 Illustrations 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK 
With 100 Illustrations 


THE a4 OF ROMANCE 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 44 other Illustrations 


THE RED ROMANCE BOOK 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 44 other Illustrations 

THE BOOK OF PRINCES 


AND PRINCESSES 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 43 other Illustrations 








nation. ’’—MornincG Post. 


Large Crown 8vo. 
“44 series of tales which resemble the ‘Arabian Nights’ in the circum- 
stances of their origin, and the ‘Just Se’ stories in their subject and fasci- 


E. CALDWELL. 


Price 6s. net. 


SIXTH IMPRESSION—TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 
“It is an Ideal children’s book, the best, in our opinion, since Mr. Kipling 
gave the World his Jungle Books. ”’—Stanvarv. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD 


By Srr PERCY FITZPATRICK. 


With 23 Plates (one of which is coloured) and numerous Illustrations in the text by 


AN ABRIDGED EDITION can also be had with Notes and Glossary, Coloured 
Frontispiece, 8 Plates, and numerous Illustrations in the text by E, Caldwell, 


Crown 8vo, 3s 








THE 


** GOLLIWOGG ”’ 


BOOK FOR 1909 





GOLLIWOGG 

With 31 Coloured Plates by 
FLORENCE K, UPTON 
Oblong 4to, 








ANTICIPATED Dr. 


IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE 


Verses by 
BERTHA UPTON 


Price SIX SHILLINGS. 


It should not be forgotien that the GOLLIWOGG and his companions, Peg, Mez, Weg, 
Sarah Jane and the Midget, 


COOK and Lieut. PEARY 
by discovering the North Pole in 1900 
This fact is established by the pictures illustrating their Dance round the Pole and the 
Placard affixed by them to the North Pole itself, which will be found in 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR ADVENTURES 


With 31 Coloured Plates. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Price SIX SHILLINGS. 
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A CELEBRATED WATCH. 

The Waltham watch factory at 
Waltham, Mass., U.S.A., is one of 
the largest in the world, and the 
machinery .necessary for producing 
these excellent time-pieces would, .f 
installed on a single floor, extend for 
well over two miles. These exten- 
sive buildings have been made neces- 
sary bv the large demand that exists 
for the Waltham Watch in its many 
sizes and grades, all of which are con- 
structed on the _ interchangeable 
system. Their fame is quite an inter- 
national one, and awards have been 
granted to them at exhibitions in Lon- 
don, Paris, Melbourne, and Chicago. 
Mr. E. B. Dennison, the London 
agent for the Waltham Company, is 
the eldest son of the inventor of the 
machine-made watch with _inter- 
changeable parts. 


THE THERMOS FLASK. 

The utility of the Thermos Flask 
is now general knowledge, and each 
day sees its merits publicly recognised. 
The latest instance of this is at the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exhibition held 
at Seattle, Washington, U.S.A., where 
the Grand Prize has been awarded to 
the Thermos Company for their bottles, 
coffee pots, and decanters. All users of 
the Thermos flask will agree with this 
award, and those who have not yet 
given it a practical test will do well to 
obtain one. It makes an excellent 
present for the Christmas season. 


HOUSEHOLD POLISH. 


For many years now the name. of 
Globe Polish has been a favourite with 
the householder, and this popularity 
is certainly justified. Stair rods, brass 
handles, fireirons, and electric-light 
fittings all assume an additional bril- 
liance after a few minutes’ easy rub- 


NOTES. 


bing with Globe Polish; and the 
hundred and one other metal articles 
that inevitably form an important part 
of the household effects all succumb 
to the gentle persuasion of a soft rag 
and a little ‘‘ Globe,’’ no matter 
how dull they may have been. Either 
in the liquid form or as a paste, it 
would be hard to beat, and no house 
should be without an adequate supply. 


TOBACCO DE LUXE. 


Few smokers need to be told that 
there is a great deal of skill required 
successfully to blend tobaccos. The 
successful tobacco blender achieves 
his end only after a long experience, 
and, in addition, he must possess ‘a 
natural aptitude for the work. Men 
with the necessary experience and skill 
in combination are rare, and that is 
why there are so few mixtures that 
satisfy the really discriminating 
smoker. One of these, however, the 
Luntin Mixture, manufactured by 
Thomson and Porteous, of Edin- 
burgh, has long’ been  famoys 
amongst lovers of the fragrant weed 
the world over. 


IRISH HOMESPUNS. 


Messrs. Hamilton and Co., of the 
White House, Portrush, in the north 
of Ireland, have done much to popy- 
larise Homespun. They have made 
it a specialty, and have perfected an 
organization that commands the pro- 
ducts from the handlooms of the Irish 
peasantry in Co. Donegal, which en- 
ables them to bring these products 
directly within the reach of the public. 
Their Homespuns are sold under a 
guarantee that they are hand-manv- 
factured throughout from pure, high- 
grade wool, and dyed with vegetable 
dves, locally made, and that they are 
the real work of the Irish peasants in 
their own cottages. 
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absolute 
Specific for Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, etc. 


‘ WRIGHT’S COAL TAR VAPORIZER. 


Highest Medical Testimony. Of all chemists, price 3/6. 





DINNEFORD'S. 
MAGNESIA | 


Is the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
‘HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient for Regular Use. 





TERS 


Bought 
Repaired 
and 
Exchanged. 


Hire, 10/- monthly, 
MSS. Copied. 


TAYLOR’S, Ltd., 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 








CHARCOAL BISCUITS | 


Speedily Cure Acidity, Flatulence, 
Heartburn, Impure Breath, 
Indigestion, Diarrhea, &c. 
Prevent many an Iliness. 
Highly recommended by the Medical Profession Sold 


by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per 
tin ; ’owder, 2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 14d. tin. 


CHARCOAL CHOCOLATES. 


Highly nutritious and digestible. Sold in tins, 18. each. 
J. L. BRAGG, LTD., 14, Wigmore Street, London, W. 














THE FAMOUS [ohedescription given of the 
littl 


e ‘“* Mab” as the finest 
shaving implement in the 
world is confirmed in 
thousands of testimonials. 


Black handle 26 
lyvory a - 36 


The ‘* MAB” 
SAFETY RAZOR 


with extra blade. 
Price 3,6. 

Safety razors with a number 
of inferior blades are of 
little value, but perfection 
is attained when fitted with 
the famous “Mab” hollow 
ground blades. 


**MAB’’ CO., 
Newhall Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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It Keeps Liquids 
Hot or Cold 24 Hours 


Not only the sportsman, who can do with a hot 
drink after a day in the open—but the housewife 
in the home will find a THERMOS always useful 
—particularly this colder weather. 


The THERMOS keeps liquids hot 24 hours without a fire, lamp 
or stove. 
—The morning tea 
—The baby’s food 
— The drink for-your journey 
—Any liquid, any time, anywhere. 
And in the summer it keeps liquids ‘cold. 
The THERMOS is solid, practical, neat and easy toclean. It 
is made of metal, lined with glass—and will last a lifetime. The 


Thermos Flask 


cost pint size, £1 1s. Larger sizes a little more. 
You cannot do without a THERMOS FLASK. 


Of all Jewellers, Chemists, Ironmongers and 


/ ed - Stores. Wholesale a? 
‘ a. A. E. Gutmann & Co,, 8 Long Lane, E.C. 
< 
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Has Father 
Xmas Got 
You On His 
List ? 


we \ ¢® When you buy Xmas Presents—remember an Onoto Self-Filling 4. $ 
we &{ = Safety Fountain Pen is a gift every man, woman and child you 

AP know will appreciate and use. It is the fountain pen that fills a < 
>. itself and cannot leak—a perfect writing implement. British made i 
Dg <3) and guaranteed by its makers. 


Price at all stationers, jewellers, etc., from 10/6 to £6, packed ready for posting, 
Booklet about it free on application to 
Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 175 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


IMPORTANT ,—For those who ogme a larger pen with a very flexible nib, a special 
model=the new ‘G,” has nm put on the market. It is excep:ional value for the 
money. Try this new “‘G"’ at your stationers. 


ask for Onoto Ink—the best for Fountain and all other Pens. 


iv 
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DogGrates 


Possess that charm in design, 
perfection of finish and efficiency 
that make them the choice of 
those who are the most exacting 


in their taste. ¢7Vany of these 
Dog Grates are taken from 
original carvings, executed at 
Carron over 100 years ago, and 
are considered masterpieces of 


the carver’s art. 
Sold by all lronmongers & Hardware Merchants 





CARRON COMPANY have been 
awarded a 
Diploma for Grand Prix 
for their Exhibit at the 
FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION 


for Excellence of Design and Workmanship. 


Write for No. 37 Dog Grate Catalogue to 

















INCORPORATED By Rovai cranes o> 


CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
A complete assortment of CARRON manufac- 
tures on view at the Jollowing showrooms: 





London (City)—15, Upper Thames St., 
E.C, 3.(West End) —23, Princes St., 
Cavendish Sq., W.; Liverpool—22-30, 
Red Cross St.; Manchester—24, |: 
Brazennose Street; Bristol—6, Vic- 
toria Street; Newcastle-on-Tyne— 
13, Prudhoe St.; Birmingham — 218, 
220, 222, Corporation St; Glasgow— 
125, Buchanan Street ; Dublin—44, Grafton St. 
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Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
World’s 
Hair Restorer, 


Never 
Pails. 





gray hairtoits 
natural 
colour. 











It is not an @ 
M experiment but § 
# has been in use 
for over sixty | 
years throughout 
the civilised 




















world. It isthe 
best, and the 
best is always | 






eg 


Cut this advt. out and send It, with P.O.O. 
or stamps 48. to 114, Southampton 
Row, London, ang a FULL-SIZED LARGE 
BOTTLE will be sent CARRIAGE PAID 
anywhere in the United Kingdom, 0.C. 2 


, the cheapest. 



































TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


All the delights and benefits of every form of 
Hot Air, Vapour, Perfumed, and Medicated Baths 
can be enjoyed privately, economically, and with 
absolute safety in your own room, 

Our Patent Folding Cabinets embrace every 
desirable feature and possess several exclusive 
advantages, such as— 

Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; 
Adjustable Seat; Heat Regulator; the Bather is 
not fastened by the neck to the Cabinet; Exit is 
easy and immediate—no assistant is required; 
Durability and Perfect Hygiene. 

Dr. Gordon Stables says :— 

‘*FOOT’S CABINET IS THE BEST.” 


Prices from 35/-. Write for “Bath Book ” No. 21. 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept B21), 171. New 


Bond St., London, W. 
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The Triumph of the Hornless 









By APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 


4 With the GRAMOPHONE 
eee “GRAND” there is no pre- 

























Chippendale Sheraton ; ‘ 
; — ; judice to be overcome. 
Price Price 
£45. £52 10s. Outwardly the Gramophone “Grand” is 


a handsome piece of mahogany furniture, 
with no visible signs of its purpose; 
before the hearer’s prejudice is awakened, 
before he realises that he is in the 
presence of some great singer’s voice, he 
is charmed by the wonderful faithfulness 
of the music, and is converted forthwith» 
to the Gramophone. 


Buy a Gramophone TO-DAY. 


The Gramophone brings within your 
immediate reach all that is best in Music. 

The greatest Artistes are always ready 
to sing or play to ycu, according to your 
fancy. Among the great host of the wor!d’s 
most famous Stars who have made records 
are: Melba, Clara Butt, Tetrazzini, Caruso, 
Battistini, Mischa Elman, Harry L’ uder, 
H.M. Coldstream Guards, Herr Iff's 
Orchestra, etc., etc. 













4 A 
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:) 
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NO HORN REQUIRE 





Buy a Gramophone “Grand” 


as supplied to H.M. the Queen. 


Ther: are many kinds of Talking Machines; 
there is only one GRAMOPHONE. 


GFNUINE GRAMOPHORE NEEDLES are sold only in metal 
boxes bearing our Trate Mark Picture, ‘*‘ His Master's 
Voice.”” It is mest important that Gramophone Recor’'s 
should be played only with g nuine Gramophone Needles. 





On receipt of Post Card we will send Catalogues of 
Gramophones and Gramophone Records, also our 
Brochures, “Opera at Home,” and “ The Living Voice, 
together with the Name and Address of the nearest 
Accredited Gramophone Dea'er. 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, Ltd., 
21 City Road, London, E.C. 
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cally inimi- 
table. He is 
@ man with a 
peculiar far- 
‘seeing gift.” 


Dr. Cooper, 

M.R.C.S. ‘The 
surp rising accu - 
racy with which he 
reads your past and 
future is startling 
One fancies that if he 
had the advice of such 
a faithful guno in the 
early part of one’s career, 
much of the disappointme nt 
might be avoided.” 


Clifton Bingham _ writes :— 
‘*Mysterious is all I can say 
of your marvellously correct 
review of my life and present 
position.” 


Rub_ stove black or ink on the 
thumbs, press on paper; send, with 
birth date and time (if known), a P.O. 
for 1/- for cost of chart, ete., to be 
sent you, and stamped envelope, I will 


give youa 
g of Your Life 
from chart to advertise my success. 
PROF. H. ZAZRA, 
90 New Bond Street, London, w. 


(Mf A Professional Man writes: YO 


ASTONISH & HELP 








is the best carpet cleaner in the world. * 
It removes ink, grease and all dirt 
from earpete and woollen fabrics. A 
damp cloth—a little Chivers’ Soap—a 
carpet like new without taking it up. 
Sample bail sent post free 8d. stamps. 


F. CHIVERS @ Co. soap works BATH 





GRAND PRIZES: 


PARIS, 1889 & 1900. ST. LOUIS, 1904. 





In Four varieties: REGINA, REGINA CREAM, 
REGINA VIOLET, and WHITE REGINA. 
**COURT”’ in 25 Varieties. 








“VMium? 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


1/. If your chemist hasn’t “Mum” send us his 
name and one shilling, and we’l] send it postpaid. 


Thomas Christy & Co. 
4 Old Swan Lane, Up. Thames St., London, E.C, 
Gen’! Sales Agents Mum Mfg, Co., Phila., U. S. A. 





LAUNDRY AND DAIRY. 


WASHING MACHINES, from 35/- 
(Free Trial Allowed.) 
WRINGING MACHINES » 21)/- 
MANGLING MACHINES » 25/- 


Laundry Appliances of every 
a 


BUTTER C CHURNS. 
Lonpon Dairy Suow. — Ten 
Champion Prizes out of last eleven. 
Butter Workers. Cream Separators. 
Dairy Appliances of every Description. 

Carriage Free—Special Discount. 
Illustrated Catalogue (740 T) 
Post Free. 


| a BRADFORD & CO., Manufacturers, 


{3 & 142 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
Showrooms— 136 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
VICTORIA AVENUF, MANCHESTER. 











6 INSURES YOUR 


Dr. HARLAN’S 
i omeT MASSAGE 


Bo et 


ee hie 


For the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Body. 
“No person who owns this 
wonderfu. little Cup need have 
any Jurther fear of wrinkles or 
blackheads.” 
The simplicity of this scien 
tific system of self- — mas- & 
sage, — the ed with which : 
Pt > alm 


unsolicited ‘ 
testimonials. 
t yond belief. 
») whe wwe remark- 
are banished in sixty 
out of the blood by atmospheric 
pssure, rounds out the cheeks, arms, and neck, and plumps the 
# in the body with wonderful rapidity. Acts directly on 
eulation, and feeds fresh, pure blood to the tissues, making 
the flesh firm and fair, and the skin soft and satiny. Dr. Harlan’s 
Beauty- gy ee in plain welggee— wie Book ‘‘ Beaut 
and He crets of Priceless Value—to any address, 2/6P.0. 
K y W. HIGHWATER Hygienic Inst., 
6-118, Exchange ‘Bldg., Southwark St., London. (Agents wanted.) 


able results. 
seconds. It pumps impuriti 


Trade Mark “ NEV-VITA” 





we - 
THe Subscription Rates of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
are 10/- per annum, at home or 


abroad, including postage. 


PALL MALL MACAZINE OFFICE, 
Newton Street, 
Holborn, 














LONDON, W.C. 
wilh 





















There need be no misgivings 
about the fitness of a Kodak 


It makes a present that anybody will be glad to receive, and throws 
open to the recipient one of the simplest and most delighiful pursuits 
of to-day. NO DARKROOM, NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. 



















Write for “The Kodak Book” or Prices range from 5/- for Brownies. 

“Smith Mayjor,. Myself and a ” ” » 21/- for Folding Brownies. 
Brownie ;" the latter has a special ~ ~ »  42/- for Folding Pocket Kodaks. 
interest for boy and girl. Post F ree. 













OF ALL DEALERS, AND 


KODAK LIMITED, 57-61 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
96, Bold St., Liverpool; $9, Grafton St., Dublin ; 2, St. Nicholas Build- 











ings, Newcastle: 72- 74, Buchanan 8t., Glasgow ; 3, Victor paners 
Birmingham; 59, Bri ompton Rd., 5.W. _ 0, Cheapside. E.C, ; 115, 
Oxford St., W.;' 171-173, Regent St., W.; 40, Strand, London, 'W.C. 






























' Many are the difficulties resulting from the multiplication of parts 
in most modern typewriters, { 


Tuts NEW MODEL | 


YOST | 


Without sacrificing a single quality of value to an operator, is to-day 


THE SIMPLEST STRONGEST AND MOST EFFICIENT | 
TYPEWRITER EVER BUILT. | 


As an instance, the Escapement (the vital part of a typewriter) is so constructed that 
it neither needs nor admits of adjustment. i 


FULL OF NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURES. _ 








Full Particulars on application. 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
Head Office: 50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
—_ EVERYWHERE, S.F.s. 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT, ee) BRINSMEAD 


tri 2 PIANOS 
U Ke 
The characteristic that marks the highest 
class of Pianofortes is tone-quality. 
deep rich bass, a full tenor, a fiute-like treble are qualities 
necessary in a really musical instrument. 
The TONE should be of even quality throughout the 
F scale, and not only should it be pure and sweet but it must 
also be well sustaine d. 
These Tone qualifications are all to be found in 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
TONE depends upon the Sounding Board, and 


the mathematically correct construction of 

the music-producing portion of the Piano. 
8 The art of making Sounding Boards; the selection of 
the particular avery and texture of wood, its proper 
5 strengthening, bridging,and dryness, are of paramount importance 
FOOT Ss BRINSMEAD TONE is unique—it is perfect. It is on account 

of this extraordinary sympathetic Tone that 
TABLE. oy elis! 
The ‘‘ADAPTA"’ 
can be instantly raised, 
lowered, revolved, or in- 
clined. Extends over bed, have been chosen for their use by such great singers as PATTI. 
7 is 

couch, or chair, and is an PATHKY, ROZ#, TITIENS, SIMS REEVES, and FOLI, and 
Ideal Table for reading violinists such as KUBELIK, LADY HALLE, and MARIE HALL 


: have selected them for their concerts. 
or taking meals in bed. Students of music at our greatest colleges—-THE ROYAL 



































It cannot overbalance. ACADEMY, THE ROYAL COLLEGE, GUILDHALL, THE ROYAL 
Comprises Bed Table, COLLEGF, MANCHESTER, etc., etc.—learn their art with the aid 
Reading Stand, Writing Table, Bed Rest, Sewing or Work of the Tre Th BRING RED “TOUCH,” 
Table, Music Stand, Easel, Card Table, etc. produced by that most delicate mechanism the ‘‘ Brinsmead 
.—Enamelled Metal Parts, with Polished Perfect Check Repeater Action,” 
ee... 8 8 THE BRINSMEAD “ DURABILITY,” | 
No. 2.—Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray and Auto- assured bv the finest and best workmanship, combined with the 
wis matic Book-holders (as i//ustrated) oe 2115 0 most carefully selected and seasoned materials—and lastly 
No. 2.—Complete as No. 2, but superior finish és 4226560 THE BRINSMEAD “TONE,” 
Ne, 4,—Complete as No. 2. but Nickel-plated and the Purchaser is offered the Perfect Piano. 
ares Pol.shed Metal Parts .. s. oe ee 2330 Write at once for the beautiful Art Catalogue. It will cost you 
CARRIAGE PAID IN GREAT BRITAIN. nothing. and will give you much valuable information about the 


Write for Booklet A 21 firm and its work. so/e Manufacturers— 


D. 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 21), wee yy et ee 














171, New Bond Street, London, Ww. who will arrange to exchange your Old Piano, should you wish it. 
| epee ene — - eed 
Se ee — 














ion SARAH BERNHARDT 


‘© Uses PRocTOR’s Pinelyptus Pastilles with great 
success for Throat, Voice, and Chest, and recom- 
mends her friends to use them.” 


PROCTOR’S 


PINELYPTUS 


GUARANTEED HAND-MADE IN TORKEY. PASTILLES. 


As supplied to on conte Bees. etiam, (BRONCHO-LARYNGEAL.) 


PRICES PER 100. Invaluable for VOICE, THROAT, and CHEST. 
Yenidje aes .. 12/- and 183/- 
Special ee eee A Boon to SPEAKERS, SINGERS, TEACHERS, and 


En Avala eee eee - ‘T/- 8/6 9/- all who are subject to Throat Troubles. 
Yaka ... me ‘aa -. C6/- 6/6 7/- 




















Nazir een hae abs -- 4/6 and 65/6 Sold only in Avoid 
Selam... oe rn -- 4/- and = 6/- imitations. 
Sold by all Leading Tobacconists. boxes, ; } 
TRUTH says, 3ist March, 1909: “I should think that the man who 1/ d 2 6 Insist on i 
enjoys Oriental Tobacco might indulge himself up to the extent of a j= an — h . 
few dozen Turkish Régie Cigarettes daily without regretting it.” b Cl mi t aving 
ee “ Proctor's 
Assorted samples of 12 Cigarettes ds , " 
post free on receipt of P.O. for 1/- and Stores. Pinelyptus. 
Official Warehouse : 152-158, WARDOUR ST., W. Proctor’s Pinelyptus Depot, Newcastic-on-Tyne. 





West-End Depot : REGIE, 83, PICCADILLY, W. 
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WELBANK’S BOILERETTE 


BELONGS TO 


DEAR OLD ENGLAND! 


This Invention is an Out-and-Out English Invention, the 
Inventor being the eldest son of the eldest child of Gilbert 
Hayne Hawkins, R.N., the direct descendant of Admiral Sir 
John Hawkins, who occupied such an important position in 
the most critical period of England’s History. 

Sir John Hawkins was the Heroic Leader in that Memor- 
able Campaign against the so-called ‘‘ Invincible’? Armada, 
and it has been left to his Direct Descendant to give to the 
World what is beyond dispute ‘‘ England’s Best Invention.” 
This Invention stands before all others for its Manifold and 
Universal Utility, besides being more intimately connected 
with the Health and Wealth of Mankind than any other 
ARMS OF SIR JOHN HAWKINS, invention the World has yet produced. 




















DON’T DELAY 
BUT 
SEND TO-DAY. 


THIS WONDER-WORKING INVENTION. 


Gets intensely hot (above 212 degrees), yet never burns the food. As it is ooifpeting. it requires 
no attention, and can left for hours to “‘ look after itself. 


“THE IDEAL COOKER.” (Hospital). 


The Ideal Cooker for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, Stews, JeJlies, Custards, Sauces, Jam and 
Marmalade Making, Potted Meat, Meat Extracts. A Speciality for Invalid and Vegetarian Cookery. 


MEAT, POULTRY, AND VECETABLES COOKED IN OWN JUICES. 


By which means all the Valuable Salts, Tonics, Natural Aperients, and life-giving properties of Meat 
and Vegetabies which are usually washed away are fully conserved. 


BEAUTIFUL BOILERETTED BEEF. 


Better than Roast. The Boilerette browns meat. Fat eats like marrow. Lean so tender that it can 
be spread like potted meat, yet so firm that it can be thinly sliced. Very delicious as a cold joint. 


‘THE OLD CONVERTED INTO YOUNG.” 


The Boilerette will make Tough Meat Dainty, Delicious, and Digestible, and Old and Cheap Fowils 
more Tender and Delicious than expensive Chickens cooked in the ordinary way. 


oes- THE COOKER THAT LOOKS AFTER ITSELF. -osy 


You simpiy put a complete dinner in the Boilerette, go right awav and leave it to take care of 
itself. When you are ready to dine, it will be found beautifully cooked, ready to serve, 
Please note.—These Boilerettes can be left for hours without attention. 


A SPECIALITY FOR YACHTING, CAMPERS-OUT, TRAVELLERS, &c. 
THIS WONDERFUL COOKER IS EFFECTING WONDERFUL CURES! 


fhe Salts of Vegetables, which are & couserved in the Beterets are Nature's Soverei 
Remedies for Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, Go Rheumatism, and above all for Constipation, the ef 
causs of oe many other complaints. 

















All sizes, from 14 pints up to 12 gallons. Full particulars sent pcs: free, 


P. L. WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY. 


LONDON DEPOT: 105, NEWGATE ST., E.C. Tel, 15131 Central. 
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“PALL MALL” 


(Please mention ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine.’’) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





ASTROLOGY.— Horoscope of two 
years’ events. Send birth-date, 
1/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, Butleigh, Whit- 
‘church Road, Cardiff. 





PENMANSHIP.—We can teach you 

by post to write perfectly in a few 
months. Remarkable results. Send 
stamp for booklet 57, Alston’s College, 
Burnley. 





ASTROLOGY.— Your Future Im- 
portant Events Foretold—Marriage, 
Partner Described, Business, Specula- 
tion, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Days, 
Planet, etc.—Send birth-date, 1/- P.O., 
stamped envelope.—Madame Marion, 
4, Kobertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 
Strictly Private. Immediate Replies. 





ASTROLOGY. —Life Horoscope of 
Character, Marriage partner de- 
scribed, Business and Money Prospects, 
Changes, etc., accurately foretold.— 
Send birth date. 1/- P.O., stamped en- 
velope.—Mdme. Vernon (B. 5), 32, 
Savile Drive, Leeds. 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE. 20 
King’s Heads, all different. Men- 
tion gift 997, send 1d. postage. Bright 
& Son, 164, Strand, W.C. 


MATERNITY SKIRTS, made to 
measure with self-acjusting band, 
iving figure an ordinary appearance, 
rom 12/11, Catalogues and patterns 

free.— Manageress, Wood Bros., 116, 

North Parade, Manchester. 

















EXTRA PIN MONEY.—Send your 
Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
False Teeth, Diamonds, Pearls, etc., to 
Allen & Daws, Goldsmiths, 17, London 
Street, Norwich, who will send you 
Cash Offer. If offer not accepted, goods 
immediately returned. References :— 
Bankers, Barclay’s. Telephone 224. 





STAMPS. — CASH. — Old Stamps, 
Collections, bought.—T. C. Appie- 
ton, Ben-Rhydding. 


AGENTS WANTED for attractive 
self-selling Private Greeting 
Cards, 1/6 to 12/6 per doz. Most gener- 
ous Commissions, Write for par- 
ticulars. — Thompson- Hughes Co. 
(P.M.), Coventry. 





OotrP ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
bought; call or forward by post; 


full value by return.—Messrs. Brown- 


WANTED.—Smart Cast-off Cloth- 
‘ ing, Boots, etc.; a separate 
price given for each article. One trial 
will show fair dealing.—Mary Light- 
owler, 189, Leeds Road, Bradford. 





SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, AND 

LECTURES prepared. Memory 
Retention quick aids.—Prof. Lewis, 
279 (P.), Regent Street, W. 





XMAS CARDS _ FREE. — Write 
early to H. Boardman & Co., 
Manufacturers, Tyldesley. 








SAVE TIME AND MONEY. Lyn- 
wood & Co. promptly supply all 
Books, Periodicals, etc., New or Second- 
hand, at lowest London prices. Infor- 
mation, Catalogues, etc., gratis. State 
requirements or subjects interested in. 
—(Dept. 33), LYNWOOD & CO.. Book- 
sellers, 12, Paternoster Row, London. 


MEDICAL AND TOILET. 





CORNS, BUNIONS, Chilblains, 
Rheumatism cured; ointment, 
1/2.—Chiropodist, 85, Regent Street, 
London. 





HANDSOME MEN and Women are 

slightly sunburnt. Sunbronze 
gives this tint; detection impossible ; 
genuine, harmless. 1/1}, 2/3, 10/6. 
Sunbronze Laboratories, Wimbledon. 





STAMMERING effectually cured by 
correspondence or _ personally ; 
treatise lent free.—N. H. Mason, 30, 
Fleet Street, London. Established 1876. 





6 -PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS 
4 “AND HOW TO USE THEM. 
Post free. Send for one.—Trimnell, 
The Herbalist, 144, Richmond Road, 
Cardiff. Established 1879, 


FREE FACE MASSAGE.—One 
treatment given to limited number 

of ladies, to illustrate method, at own 

"am Write Christine, Bexley- 
eath, 





Fits CURED.—Proof positive, free, 
from Trench’s Remedies, Ltd. 
(Dept. 5), South Frederick Street, Dub- 





ing, Manufacturers, 63, Oxford Street,|!in. Twenty years’ success. Simple 
London. Established 100 years. home treatment, 
CHINA, 5 Splendid Services, 21/-. VW AVERLINE produces wavy, 


Dinner, Tea, Breakfast, Toilet, 
Trinket, 3 Jugs and Teapot. The lot 
21/. Illustrated catalogues, post free. 
Vincent Pottery Co., Dept. X., Burslem. 





STAMPS FREE. 150 Foreign, all 
send ld. post- 


o., Thornton 


different, worth Is, ; 
age.—Empire Stamp c 
Heath. 





curly, abundant, beautiful hair. 
1/6, 2/6. Trial bottle, 7d. 1, Norfolk 


Road, Streatham. 
DRUNKENNESS CURED, 
quickly, secretly, permanently, 
unfailingly, harmlessly. Cost trifling ; 
sample free. Carlton Chemical Co., 








705, Birmingham. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CREAM CHEESE.—Ye Olde Bath 
““ Abbey Cream Cheese. Appe- 

tizing! Delicious! Sample Cheese, 

post paid, 8d.—The Bath and Somerset 

ert Co., Ltd., 2, Bladud Buildings, 
ath. 


DEVONSHIRE CLOTTED 

CREAM, absolutely pure, from 
the Cathedral Dairy Co., 4 1b., 
1/2; 1 lb., 2/-; post free. 


xeter, 





POULTRY. — LARGE ROAST. 
_ ING FOWLS OR DUCKS, 4/- 

pair; Geese, 4/6 each; Turkeys, 6/- to 

11/- each, trussed, postage paid. Miss 

— The anor, Rosscarbery, 
Ork. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








AGE-DAVIS SCHOOL.—An op- 
portunity to earn from £5 per 
week upwards. Learn to write Ad- 
vertisements. Prospectus and list of 
employed students post free. Page- 
Davis Advertising School (Dept. P.M), 
15, Oxford Street, London, W. 





‘TAELOW. — THE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—An excellent Public 
School training for thirty guineas per 
annum.—Apply Principal. 





ONGAR GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
20 miles from London. Commer- 
cial Training. 30 guineas, including 
laundress and books. Reduction for 
brothers. Playing fields, 80 acres. 
Healthy locality. “Milk and vegetables 
from own farm. Diet best and un- 


limited. Covered playground, swim- 
— bath, cricket, tennis, fishing, 
workshops, gymnasium, — Address, 
Dr. Clark. 





B EDFORD.—ELSTOW 
SCHOOL (recently called Bed- 
ford County School). Boarding 200, 
the sons of professional and business 
men, Thorough education. Profes- 
sional, engineering, and mercantile 
sides. Chemical and physical labora- 
tories, lecture rooms, workshops, first- 
class playing fields, gymnasium. Cadet 
corps of 100 members ; regular shooting 
practice, Electriclight. Healthy site. 
23 acres. One hour from St. Pancras. 
Fees moderate and inclusive. Scholar- 
ships.—For prespectus apply to Head- 
master, Rev. C. F. Farrar, M.A. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. 





— Walsall Commercial 
College, Walsall. Very moderate fees. 
Best masters. State boy’s age. 











HOTELS. 


—_—— 





L'VERPOOL.— SHAFTESBURY 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL.-— 
Mount Pleasant. Near Stations, 
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Any trouble with the kidneys is undoubtedly 
dangerous. Excessive uric acid is the chief 
cause of kidney troubles. 

Gravel, stone, and all bladder disorders are 
excruciating. Uric acid is the exciting cause. 

Uric acid in excess is the scourge of humanity, 
it attacks young and old. 

The uric acid deposits are the first cause of 
Rheumatism and Gout. 

The simplest kidney trouble neglected develops 
later into the critical stage with dreadful 
results. 

Lumbago with backache is due to ineffective 
filtration by the kidneys. 

Sometimes one kidney has to be removed, a 
painful operation. 

A man can exist with one kidney, but it is a 
terrible handicap. 

The best regulator of healthy activity in the 
kidneys is Kutnow’s Powder. 

Pror. I. N. Love, M.D., wrote :— 

**A dessertspoonful of Kutnow's Powder 
taken in the morning before breakfast 
dilutes the urine 2~d flushes the kidneys 
in a most satisfactory way.” 

As to uric acid, ‘‘ Elimination is salvation, and 
there is no better eliminator than Kutnow’s 
Powder.” 








UTNOW'S P 





i 
| 
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DR. H. FORESTIER 


WRITES : 
** Aix-les-Bains, Oct. 2nd. 
‘IT have frequently prescribed Kutnow’s 
Powder for my patients, and always found it 
most useful in uric acid troubles, Rheumatism 
and Gout. 
beneficial in cases of 
Hemorrhoids. My _ experience 
hospital and private practice 


both in 


faulty tissue metabolism. 
‘SH. FORESTIER, M.D.” 
(Physician to the Evang:lical Hospital and the 
Thermal Hospital of Aix-les-Bains.) 


HOW TO DETECT FRAUD! 


The Genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of all 
conscientious Chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or it will 
be sent direct from Kutnow's London Offices for 35. 
post-paid in the United Kingdom, See that the fac- 
simile signature, ‘'S. Kutnow & Co., Ld.,” and the 
registered trade mark, ‘“ Hirschensprung, or Deer 
Leap,” are on the carton and bottle. You will then 


CET CENUINE KUTNOW’S POWDER. 





It has also proved itself very | 
Constipation and | 


shows that | 
Kutnow’s Powder greatly helps to correct | 
£ y I 





Are you willing to make a test of the finest 
kidney cleanser in the world ? 

If so, we are willing to send you at once, one 
package of Kutnow's Powder free of charge 
and post-paid, 

It is a splendid thing for the kidneys and 
bladder, and beneficial at any time. 

The kidneys are the filters of the body; 
they excrete the poisonous waste which 


would otherwise remain in the system 
and produce disease in one form or 
another. 

Every filter requires cccasional cleansing ; 


exactly so with the kidneys. 

Kutnow's Powder stimulates the kidneys and 
increases their efficiency. 

At the same time it acts beneficially on the 
stomach, liver, and bowels. 

It dissolves the uric acid deposits, and flushes 
these poisons right out of the system. 

If taken in time, Kutnow's Powder will prevent 
you having gravel, stone, diabetes, and 
Bright's disease. 

The trial costs nothing. Fill in and send the 
Application Form below. 


WDER-FREE 


REV. J. M. DRYERRE | 


WRITES : 
**Gordon Villa, Burnham, Somerset, 
** goth November. 
**Gentlemen,—Tt may be of some interest 
to you to know that I have used Kutnow’s 
Powder from time to time with most excellent 
results, and I consider it only fair to acquaint 
you of the benefit I have experienced from so 
useful a remedy, which fully carries out what 
it is advertised to do. 


** (Rev. )J. MELDRUM DRYERRE, 
*‘LL.B., F.R.G.S.” 


APPLICATION FORM. 


Please send me Kutnow’s Powder 


FREE OF COST. 


Se acini eisinesininliiitinans savcnsdabiouss ovens 
Pall Mall Magazine, December ‘og. 


ELIMINATES URIC ACID 


For the Free Sample write to :—S. KUTNOW & CO., Ltd., 41, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.c. 





CLEANSE YOUR KIDNEYS 
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HANDBOOKS FOR 
VISITORS TO LONDON 
AND THE CONTINENT 








THE TURNER DRAWINGS AT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Containing nearly 100 Studies and Finished 
Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with 
Explanatory Article by Mr. E. T. Cook. Cr. 
4to, Wrapper, 1s.; post frec, 1s. 3d. Edition 
de Luxe, 5s. 





HALF-HOLIDAYS AT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
A Chatty Guide, interesting to the Student and 
Visitor. With accurate Notes and many IIlus- 
trations. Cr. 4to, 6d.; post free, 83d. 


PICTURES OF NEW LONDON. 
The Tourist’s Best Guide to the New Streets 
and Buildings. Contains Special Map of 
Central London. Super-Royal 8vo, 18. ; post 
free, 1s. 3d. 








THE ZOO, AND WHAT 
TO SEE THERE. 
An Excellent Guide and Handbook to the 
World-Famous Collection in Regent’s Park. 
Cr. 4to, 6d. ; post free, 83d. 
THE HOUSES OF ; 
PARLIAMENT. 
The Stranger's Guide to the Royal Palace of 
Westminster and the Houses of the Legislature. 
Beautifully Illustrated with Photographic Pic- 
tures. Cr. 4to, 18.; post free, 1s, 23d. 





THE WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY GUIDE. 
Authorised by the Dean. 17th Edition just 
issued. Revised to 1908 by M. C. BRADLEY 
and E. T. BRADLEY. — Fully Illustrated. 
Cr. 4to, 6d.; post free, 9d. 


WVABBAYE DE WEST- 
MINSTER. 
A French Edition of the above, specially trans- 
lated, and with additional Illustrations. Crown 
4to, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 23d. 





THE PICTURESQUE 
PYRENEES. 
A New Guide to a Delightful Touring Region. 
Full of Pictures and Graphically Written. 
Demy 8vo, 6d. ; post free, 83d. 





NATIONAL GALLERY 
PICTURES. 
Fine Reproductions of the Principal Pictures 
in the National Collection, including the new 
Titian. Cr. 4to, 18.; post free, 1s. 3d. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
An entirely new guide to the Riviera, with 
many splendid pictures of the principal towns 
and places of interest in the delightful holiday 
country. Cr. 8vo, 18.3 post free, 18. 3d. 














Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, 
OR FROM THE OFFICES OF 


THE PALL MALL PRESS, 
NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN, W.C. 
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XMAS “SWAN” PENS 


Ladies’ Chatelaine oN ARE 
mew eee INIMITABLE GIFTS 


Silver or Rolled 
Useful alike to any and all. 





























Gold 
Mountings: 


21/- Sure to be highly appreciated and 


valued. 


Will last longer than most gifts. 





Not Toys, but real practical 
helps for the busy man, woman 
or student for many years. 





Gold “Swans” are rich gifts: the prices are 


FIVE GUINEAS plain up to £20 set with 





TWO precious stones. One often sees more money spent 
— on gilts which have no manner of practical use, 
ONE while a gold “Swan” will convey a high com- 
ae pliment with practical help. 
GUINEA Other prices—10/6, 13/-, 16/6, 20/-, 25/-, 30/- 

45/-, 50/- upwards. 
“SWANS.” 








SOLD BY ALL... 
Stationers & Jewellers 





May Wwe send our 
Illustrated Catalogue ? 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C. 









Size 3. Improved 


**Swan"’ Pen, 


Mounted  18-ct. 93, Cheapside, E.C. 
Rolled Gold 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
Bands, 21/- 3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 


And at PARIS, BRUSSELS, BALE, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, TORONTO, 
and SYDNEY. 


i 


SIMPLE-SURE-—GUARANTEED 










| 
' 
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A Good Thing to hand to your 
Friends this Christmas and the 


Best Present you can offer. 


] R,S. R. CROCKETT knew this when 
is that people are offered all sorts of he said that every gift of a Water- 
things, conventional presents, which have man's Ideal made him a friend for life. It 

is a fact—such _—_ is the best guarantee 


"THE worst thing about Xmas giving 


but little value and scarcely any earthl 

use. erro giving is the stultify 
cation of good feeling. But there is one 
present which stands out from the ruck of the present you send is a perfect and beau- 


conventional customary things as a gift tiful fountain pen, always ready to do its 
prized A both for its beauty and its work well and to act as a faithful writing 
utility— Waterman's Ideal. servant to the pen-man or pen-woman. 
WATERMAN’S IDEAL IS THE VALUED GIFT, WHICH IS 
TREASURED FOR ITS USEFULNESS AND NEVER CAST ASIDE. 
Prices—10/6, 12/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/- and upwards. In Silver and Gold for presentation 
Of Stationers, Jewellers, etc. Booklet, post free, from 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
New York: 173, Broadway. _ Paris: 6, Rue de Hanovre. Vienna: 
1, Franzensring 20. Milan: Via Bossi4. Dresden: Pragerstrasse 6. 
Brussels: 14, Rue du Pont Neuf. 
Ask your Stationser to show you Waterman's Ideal Pump-Filling and 
‘« Safety Pens—12/6 and upwards. 


of a pleased and satisfied recipient. No 
man or woman can fail to be pleased when 
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Vel?- 7 /rogoiny 
Is superseding all other makes. 
British Made and British Guaranteed. 


The BLADES are the great feature in the Seabrook, being 
HOLLOW-GROUND, each GROUND by HAND. 

Thin water blades turned out in quantities by machinery 
sometimes sold with safety razors are useless in our opinion 
for heavy work; further, you run out of them at the most 
inconvenient time, besides being a continual expense. Do 
not be put off for the sake of extra profit, have a Seabrook 
or none 

Seabrook Grand, with automatic stropper which a novice 
can use, hollow-ground plates (not wafer steel), and calf 
strop, in presentation case, 12/6, post 3d.; cheaper model, 
without stropper and strop, 6/-, post 2d.; cheapest, 2/6, 
post 2d. 

Send for Booklet. Be sure to mention this magazine. 


), 32, 33, 34, Featherstone St., London, E.C. 


F b-4 OTO ON at yl POST 


Assortments are sent without deposit for selection to responsible applicants in any country 
upon their stating their profession or business and requirements. No obligation to effect a purchase. 
Paris Salon Pictures, Classical Undraped Figures, Statuary, 
Actresses, Views, Life (Human Figure), Animal, Cloud, Wave 
and other Studies for Artists. 


COLLECTIONS FROM NOTED GALLERIES. 


Illustrated Abridged Catalogue of Photos and List of our noted Stereos, 2}d. post free, or with a Speci- 
men quarto, |/- post free. Foreign stamps up to a total of 1/- or International Postal Coupons are aczepted 
from residents abroad. Money Orders much preferred. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ 


(Established 1876) 


“A wares FroweR.” FRITH TERRACE, 109/7, BEDFORD HILL, STATION ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


By CHANTRON, 
Folio size at 2s. 








SEABROOK BROS. (°2%3,°9 





























Buy British Goods 
for British Housewives. 


Nothing you can buy this Christmastide will be more 
ureful or a more frequent reminder of the giver than a 


“EWBANK ” 
CARPET SWEEPER 


At all the Shops from 10/6 to 17/- 












BUILT BY 








BRITISH LABOUR. 































Ball beari ngs 0 
such size, material 
and hardness that 
no indication of 
wear 15 apparent 
after tests of 
10,000,000 hea 
strokes at 4 
speed. These 
perfect bearings 
preserve alignment 
and contribute to 
the light touch, 
quiet, quick and 
sitive action 
of the new 












¥ 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Smith Premier House 


6 & 7, Queen Street, London, E.C. 
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No Typewriters (other than those manufactured by the Smith 
“ THE 


Premier Typewriter Co.) can be legally described as 
| SMITH” or “ THE SMITH PREMIER" without infringing our 
| _ Bentsterest Trade Marks ** Smith" and ** Smith Premier.” 








THE 


Surgical Aid Society. 


Chief Offices: 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL. 
Patron : 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
LEG INSTRUMENTS, SPINAL SUPPORTS, 
TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL 
LIMBS, ETC., and every other description of 

MECHANICAL SUPPORT, to the Poor. 
More than 650,000 Appliances 
supplied sii co ent. 
OVER 480 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED 
EVERY WEEK. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. 


Annual Subscription of £0 10 6 
Life Subscription of 6 6&6 0 


Entitles to Two Recommendations per Annum. 








Bankers: 
Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Lid., 54, Lombard Street. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
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A MOST ACCEPTABLE GIFT. 


A man likes to choose his own cigars. but anyone 
could choose a Cigar Piercer for him. You, for 
instance, may wish to give some smoker a 
suitable gift this Xmas. Don’t send him cigars, 
but one of Hardtmuth’s Patent Cigar Piercers, 
which will make him enjoy every cigar he smokes 
more than he otherwise would. Hardtmuth’'s 
Cigar Piercer drills a clean hole in the cigar 
without injuring the leaf, and expels the only 
baneful part of the cigar. Prices 6d. and 1s. 
in nickel. In silver from 5s. upwards. In gold 
from 21s. peture The Silver and Gold Series 


PALQAQUAY 


are rianugactured by the celebrated firm of S, 

Mordan & €o., Ltd., 4t, City Road, London, who 

will send illustrated particulars post free on 

application, Of all Tobacconists, Jewellers, 

etc. L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, 
London, E.C. 

















FIRE. EMPLOYERS’ 
BURGLARY. LIABILITY. 


INSURANCE 


AGAINST 


SICKNESS & ACCIDENT 


For a few pounds you can insure an income of 
£10 per week during sickness and £1000 
in event of death by accident. If no claim is 
made, half of all premiums paid are returned, 
No other company grants these benefits. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR- PROSPECTUS, 


GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


GLASGOW: 104, West George Strcet. 
LONDON: 10, Queen Street, E.C. 

















Column 
Finder & 
Paragrapher 









Press the key des- 
ignating the col - 
umn or paragraph 
position you desire 
to reach, and the 
carriage imme- 

iately moves to 
that position with- 
out shock or jar. 
Its like express servica 


of the easy-action 
light -running 


Complete description of all features sent 
free on request. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Smith Premier House, 
6 & 7, Queen St., London, E.C. 








No Typewriters (other than those manufactured 

by the Smith Premier Typewriter Co.) can be 

legally described as 

“ THE SMITH” or “ THE SMITH PREMIER” 

without infringing our Registered Trade Marks 
“Smith” and * Smith Premier.” 
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“They call it Player’s Navy Cut.” 


N.B.—The Cigarettes are juat as perfect as the Pipe ‘Tobacee, 


Ask for Player's Medium Navy Cut Cigarettes and refuse all substitutes. 


‘VASELINE’ 


HAIR TONIC 
LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


RRR LES 
i he the secret of its marvellous success. It lets the hair grow. No forcing, no weird massaging, 
tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be performed with ‘ Waseline’ Hair 
Tonic. It lets the hair grow by :emoving all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. 
It penetrates the scalp, and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender 
hair, so that it can fight through. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. It is a real 
hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant life. It is both a skin and hair food. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petroleum delicately perfumed, and is 
absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source 
of trouble in the scalp and Jets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices, 1/2, 2/s, and 3/= per 
bottle. If not obtainable locaily, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United 
Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 


FREE.— A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the 
‘Vaseline’ Preparations, wiil be sent post free on application. 


The word ‘VASELINE’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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FOOT’S ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS. 


AN IDEAL EASY CHAIR 
THAT CAN INSTANTLY 
BE CONVERTED INTO 
A MOST LUXURIOUS 
LOUNGE OR COUCH, 














Press 
the 
knob 
—that’s 
all. 





THE “BURLINGTON.” 


Simply press the small knob, and the Back will decline, or automatically rise, to any position desired by the occupant. 
Release the knob, and the back is instantly and securely locked. The Leg Rest is adjustable to various inclinations, 
When not required, it slides under the seat. . . . Write for Catalogue C 21 of Adjustable Reclining Chairs, Post Free. 


j J. | FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. C 21), 171, New Bond St., London, W. 


(A GREAT PHYSICIAN 


SAYS: 


66 70% »/ of all Diseases are caused by the pores becoming clogged, thus shutting up in the Tn the Poison 
and impurities which Nature intended they should eliminate,”—Erasmus W itson, M 


THE GENTURY THERMAL BATH 


OPENS THE PORES and sweats all the poison out of the blood, leaving it pure 
and healthy. 

In the cure of RHEUMATISM, Kidney, and all Blood Diseases, there is no 
treatment so sure and speedy as the Hot Air Bath, 























Mr. Ropert PickeRInG, 13, First Avenue, Heaton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, wriles :— 


“‘ Your Bath is in every way as good as you describe. My 
wife has been a martyr to Rheumatism for the last seven yeas, 
and hus tried all sorts of remedies, and had medical advice 
from many Physicians, but has obtained more relief from 
your Bath than from anything else she has ever tried.” 


Vapour Baths energise, invigorate, vitalise; they are 
a ome | beyond the conception of all those who have not 
e 


taken them by means of the Century Cabinet. Scienti- 
ficaily constructed, self-purifyiog, strong, compact, folded, 
it occupies only two inch space, has head steamer ‘whereby 
the head and face get same treatment as the body. The top 
is constructed of four flaps, patented; regulates tem t 
Inside or Outside Heater. at will of bather. - P — eee ae 


The Century Cabinet is sold complete with Heater and Vapouriser at 35/-, 50/-, 63/-, & 70/- 
(Cheaper Cabinets, 25/-). We allow 30 days’ trial, to be returned at our expense if, after testing, it is net 
found as represented. We make this offer so that you ‘shall be sure of having the BEST BATH CABINET 
MADE, Write for Cata'ogue No. 514, and Samples of Goods sent; also valuable book : FR E 
“ Health, Strength, Hygiene,” and Medical Testimony. 


Thousands of Century Cabinets in use. Agents wanted. Please mention PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd. (Dept. 514), 205, Regent Street, London, W 














Editorial Notice 


PALL MIALL MIAGAZINE 


“Two Magazines” at the Price of One 
SIXPENCE NET 











The NEW YEAR and the JANUARY NUMBER, 1910 
(Published December 18, 1909) 





At this early date it is impossible to give any exact detailed list of 
Stories, Articles, and Pictures which will appear in the forthcoming issues of 
THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, as many important arrangements are now 
pending. It will be sufficient for thé moment to say that no effort or 
expenditure will be spared during the New Year to maintain the high 
standard which this periodical has succeeded in attaining, both in the fields of 
fiction and of illustration. 

It may be said, however, that “ The Pall Mall Story Book” has won 
a great popularity amongst large classes of readers, and every endeavour will 
be made to keep this section of the Magazine filled with the most varied and 
entertaining stories suitable for all tastes. 


The Amateurs’ 
Photographic Prize Competition 


The great success of this Competition is made evident in the pages of the 
Christmas Number of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE devoted to its details 
and reproductions, and has determined its conductors to continue this new 
* feature in the New Year in the belief that it will make an even wider 
appeal to readers in all parts of the country. In order to meet the hard 
case of those who live in India and the Colonies, debarred by dates from 
submitting specimens of their work, it is intended to offer a special prize for these 
particular subscribers, the details of which will appear in the January issue. 








12 & 14, NEWTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


[Zhe rights of translation and reproduction are reserved) 
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; ox most usefui and appropriate gift for any man. Enables him 
to shave in comfort, without ever cutting his face or making 

the skin smart. Nothing to learn. No stropping, no honing. 
Quickest and easiest to use, and shaves best. 


BRITISH MADE, and sold everywhere, price One Guinea. 
Combination Set, including Silver-plated Tubes fitted with Gillette 
Soap and Gillette Lather Brush, 30/- Full list of Gillette Outfits 

. and Companion Sets on application. Mention ‘‘ PALL MALL.” 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR LTD., 
17, Hclborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 




















Editorial Notice 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


SIXPENCE NET 








The January issue will contain amongst other features :— 


THE VENGEANCE OF POSEIDON 


A Short Story by 
WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR 


With a fine frontispiece in three colours. 





Anglo-American Memoirs 


Mr. G. W. SMALLEY, the distinguished publicist and special correspondent, 


will continue his important reminiscences, chapters of which will appear from time to time 
during the New Year. The contribution to the January number will deal with 


Lord Grey in Canada, The Duke of Connaught, 
Lord Kitchener, and others. 


The Pcople’s Game 


Football and its Popularity with Public and Player 
Written and Illustrated by 


CHARLES J. L. CLARKE 


Only those who are intimately connected with the great winter game of football can have 
even a slight conception of its amazing popularity. Cricket is always thought of as our national 
sport, but the public interest in the summer game is only a tithe of that which is displayed in 
the former. The records of crowds gathered together to see any other form of sport fade into 
insignificance when compared with the thousands who go to see a Cup Tie Final. 





This article, which will appear in the January issue, will be profusely illustrated 
with a series of special photographs. 





Amongst the writers who will contribute during the early months to the pages of THE 
Patt MALL MAGAZINE may be mentioned the following : 


LAWRENCE Mott, THE Rev. S. BARiNG-GouLp, ALGERNON BLACKWwoop, W. Pett 

Ripce, LAURENCE HousMAN, OweEN OLIVER, ALBERT KINROss, ALBERT DorRRINGTON, 

B. Pau NeuMAN, DoroTHEA Deakin, NETTA SyreTT, JEssiE Pope, E. Nessir BLAND, 
Myra KELLY. 


Fine Pictures by the Best Artists of the day beautifully reproduced. 


12 & 14, NEWTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


[Zhe rights of translation and reproduction are reserved] 
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A POOR SET OF TEETH 
CAN SPOIL A PRETTY FACE, 


To make the most of Nature’s charms 
USE 


Calvert’s Carbolic Tooth Powder 


Of all Chemists, in tirs, 6d, 1/- and 1/6. For trial sample 
send penny stamp to F.C. Calvert & Co. (P.M. Dept.), Manchester. 
If you prefer to sprinkle the Powder on to the brush, ask for 
our new package, a glass jar with sprinkler top, Price 1/- nett. 
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A PAGEANT OF BEAUTY. | 


HE fair, fastidious and fanious ladies who adorn this page tow what they like, and what they refuse, and Ay. 
They ‘would not comniit themselves without due cause, and if they give their evidence, it is to satisfy their 
womanly sense of what is due and fit. Theirs is striking testimony that means much. It means that the 

great complexion beautifier and skin food, VALAZE, and its associate specialities, have passed the severest tests 
to which they could be subjected. These | ladies Anow, They, and thousands of users of Valaze in many lands, 
have realised that against piercing winds and weather, against burning sun and freckles and sallowness, Nature 
gives no infallible protection to the complexion: Valaze does. Nature scores your face with tell-tale lines and 
furrows: .Valaze unpuckers and prevents them, keeping the face free 
from blotch and blemish. Nature roughens and reddens the skin: 
Valaze keeps it soft, clear and supple. 

Valaze Skin Food is sold in jars at 4s. 6d,, 8s. 6d., and ats. 

With the approach of the cold weather the use of Novena Cerate 
(2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and ros, 6d. a jar) for face- cleansing becomes imperative 
for those whose skin is delicate and sensitive or intolerant of soap and 
water, while Valaze Lip-Lustre (2s. and 3s. 6d.) is indispensable to 
prevent chapping and cracking of the lips, and to ensure to them an 
attractive colouring. Hardness of water should especially be guarded 
against and Valaze Water-softening Pastilles (5s. for six tubes) will 
unfailingly overcome it. 

Amongst other specialities for the complexion which that leader of 
the British Beauty Cult of the present day, Madame Helena Rubin- 
stein, has introduced to England from her home-town, Vienna, and 
from Russia, should be mentioned at this time of year Novena Sunproof 
and Windproof Cream (3s. and 6s. a jar), by the use of which the face 
is protected against the drying and shrivelling bite of the wind and cold 
astwell as against the scorching effect of the sun. 

Another seasonable novelty which Mme. Rubinstein has just added 
to the series of her exclusive specialities is Novena Irrost and Chilblain 

Pasta, from which sufferers from chilblains will derive great benefit 

and comfort. The preparation has just arrived from the Continent, 

and will bé supplied at the price of 4s, a jar. 

A full d@scription of her Face Powders for dry, normal, greasy and 
‘* shiny” skins, specifics against Blackheads, Open Pores, and Greasi- 
ness of the Skin, against Flushing of Nose and Cheeks, and concerning 
many other of her specialities, as well as a thousand invaluable hints on 
the treatment of the complexion, will be found in Mme. Rubinstein’s book, 
** Beauty in the Making,” which she will forward free on application. 

Mme. Rubinstein is always glad to advise readers of THE PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE concerning the care of the complexion, and as she makes no 
charge for a consultation by letter or interview, you should not hesitate or¥ 
delay availing yourself of the privilege. 

Mme. Rubinstein’s mode of permanent obliteration of lines and deep 
wrinkles, the correction of dryness, greasiness, muddiness and coarseness 
of the skin; her methods of massage to improve the colouring of 
the complexion; the processes for treating undue redness of nose 
and cheeks, and divers practices of electrolysis for the removal of 
superfluous hairs, birthmarks and moles, are as near perfection as can 
be attained by competent and skilful human efforts. These treatments 
=) are carried on at her famous MAISON DE BEAUTE VALAZE, which is 
fj the most thoroughly equipped establishment of the kind known. 

All correspondence and inquiries should be addressed to Div. ‘‘ P.M.” of 
Madame Rubinstein’s Establishment, 24, Grafton Street, Mayfair, London. 
Photos by Foulsham & Banfield, Mme. Charles, Dover Street 
Studios, and Reutlinger, respectively. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE.—Dec, 1909, 


Edited by CHARLES MORLEY. 
PAGE 


COVER IN COLOURS: “MISTLETOE AND HOLLY LEAVES” . Alec C. Ball 
“GREETING!” , : , : ‘ Frontispiece in Colours, facing page 875 


From a dr.wing by Fred Pegram. 


BANK FARM: A COMPLETE CHRISTMAS NOVELETTE. e Albert Kinross 875 
With a Series of Iilustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
THE CHRISTMAS PARTY . . ‘ . ‘ e e ° : sag 


From a drawing by A. J. Balliol Sulien. 


MISS DOLLY’S ADVENTURE: A HIGHWAYMAN STORY . Emma Brooke 914 
Lllustrated by Alec C. Ball. 


THE THREE NECKLACES: A CHRISTMAS TALE OF A SHIPWRECK 


Illustrated by A. C. Michael. A. T. Quiller-Couch 25 
A SOLDIER’S CHRISTMAS DAY: IN BarRACKS AT HOME, ON ACTIVE 
SERVICE, AND-ON STATIONS ABROAD ‘ ‘ ; : : Noel wiles 932 


Lllustrated from Photographs. 


THE LIGHTS OF LONDON: THEATRELAND By NicHT, AZ. M. Walbrook 939 
Illustrated from Photographs by CHARLES J. L. CLARKE :— 
** From the dark centre of the square rose Nelson’s The Pavilion—“ Stars” inside and outside. 


tall column.” y A distant glimpse of Shaftesbury Avenue. 
** The riot of lamps in front of the Coliseum.” 
“The pendant lamps that light up Frascati’s.” 
Outside Daly’s and the Empire. 


“The soft glow around that charming archway of 
the Savoy Hotel.” 
“The front of the Empire was all aglow.” 


“The Strand—another golden artery.” 
“The spectral blue light of the upper outside ‘* The Alhambra’s blaze of electric let tering.” 
gallery of the Ga’ety.” The Haymarket at 9.45 p.m. 


CHILDREN AND WINTER IN SWITZERLAND . . . Carine Cadby 949 
With a Series of Charming Photographs by Will Cadby. 

GOD’S MERCY: A STORY OF THE SEA ‘ ° ‘ ‘ Lawrence Mott 955 
Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo, 


(ConTINUED ON PAGE xxv-i) 
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MATER MISERIGORDIAE HOSPITAL, LADIES..—*=Memerr 


that 





fo al ‘ou 
DUBLIN. SKIN and COMPLEXION 


from the effects of Sun» Cold Winds and Hard Water 


The SISTERS OF MERCY in charge of this well-known 
Institution, which does such good work amongst the Sick Poor 
of Dublin and the surrounding district, 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS 


to enable them to extend their sphere of usefulness. Many 

patients are discharged from the Hospital relieved, but who 

still require careful attention, good nourishment, and rest. At 

Jeaumont House, Drumcondra, the Sisters of moan Apt 

established a Convalescent Home in connection with the 

Hespital, and to this Home the more deserving cases are sent. ROUGHNESS, REDNESS 5 a moot Wnts ’ 
The Sisters earnestly appeal for assistance MOO! 
Teal bre E YEAR ROUN 


“Fit T 
FOR THIS MOST DESERVING CHARITY. Pasties As, aed, of all Chomasis te Stores 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the Sisters _M. Beetham & Son, Cheltenha 


OF Mercy. 


1S UNEQUALLED! It entirely removes all 











(By Royal Appointment. ) 


Mackintoshs Toffee 


FOR CHILDREN THE MOST WHOLESOME. FOR GROWN-UPS 
THE MOST DELECTABLE. 
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THE WORLD £AMED 


Angelus| 
PLAYER" PIANOS 


The perfection to which the Angelus has been brought has 
been and still is the despair of the many who have sought 
to copy its marvellous mechanism. 


The gloriotis possibilities of the Angelus have 
been still further enhanced by the introduction of 


Patent Expression Device, which 

The Melodant gives to the Angelus just that ex 

quisite human-like effect and independence of touch which 

mark the performance of the accomplished pianist. The 

Melodant accentuates the melody or theme of the com 

position so that it stands out clearly in contrast to the 
accompaniment. 


4 (Patented). The mar- 
The Phrasing Lever vellous a controlling 
every variation of tempo, preserving the true character of 
the music and admitting of rhythmic variations which give 

a distinctive character to the performance. 


4 (Patented). The guide to musical 

The Artistyle rendition ; incorporates into ONE 

LINE the variations of tempo, touch, and expression, 

giving to the performer a constant source of information 
regarding the correct interpretation of a composition. 


How to make the performance of a musical work worthy of 
the ins>ired conception of the composer and equal to that of 
our greatest interpretative artists is the problem which finds its 
complete solution in the Angelus with the Patented Melodant, 
Phrasing Lever, and Artistyle. 


The ANGELUS-BRINS- 
MEAD Player-Piano 


combines all the greatest features of two 
world-renowned instruments in one case. ht 
The result is unrivalled touch, tone and /ieae 
expression, with the maximum of reliability. 
The Angelus is also emboJied in pianos of 
other eminent makers. 






Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No, 25. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233, Regent 8t., London, W, 


‘“DRIO’ 
Are absolutely the best Oilskins. Soft, pliable and light 
in weight, suitable for any purpose during wet weather. 
Made in very fine texture cloth in Black or Yellow 
(smooth surface) and guaranteed waterproof and to give 
wearer every satisfaction, Will not crack or stick. 
PRICES. —Slip on Coats, any size, Black, lined Yellow, 
/* each. Motor Coats, /s 
Yachting and Riding Coats, 21/* and 27/6 
Shooting and Fishing Coats, 15/*, 17/6, 21/- 
Overalls (to top of thigh). 2/3 per pair. 
Sou'Westers, 1/6, 2/6, S/-, 3/6 each. All post free 
Catalogue showing styles or shapes free on application. 





Manufacturers, 
Dept. P.M.A., LANCASTER. 
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a 
Wonderful Remedy 
FOR 


Q c 
CNEURALGIA- 


“eotr "| RHEUMATISM 
<epENen? GOUT 
“pseis"| NEURALGIA 











Calms Pain Immediately 
2/- Per Box 


D® BENGUE&(? 
91, G! Titchfield Street. 








LONDONW.. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS 


SPECIAL 


OFFER. 


(ELECTROLYSIS HOME TREATMENT.) 
1 want to place a copy of my Kook, “The Face 
Perfect,” ix the hands of every woman who is a 
sufferer from this dread scourye of superfluous hair. 
Y/ you are anxious to rid yourself for ever of your 
disfigurement, this book will show you how tt ts 
possible. Write to-day. I give all /etters addressed 
to me my personal and strictly confidential atiention. 

Madame TENSFELDT, 
122F, Princes Street, EDINBURGH. 





FI 
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CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER — Continued). 
THE MASTER OF REVELS: A Story oF A CHILDREN’s PARTY 


Jilustrated by A. Wa lis Mills. H{, B. Marriott Watson 964 
A SPRIG OF HOLLY: A Story OF A BALLOON . , . Jessie Pope 973 
Illustrated by John Hassall. 
CHRISTMAS IN QUEER PLACES . ; ‘ Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A. 983 


Lilustrated by Ralph Cleaver. 

THE PEARLER’S BABY: A Story OF AUSTRALIA . . Albert Dorrington 983 
Illustrated by A, H. Buckland. 

THE DANCE OF THE LEAVES: A Porm , e : Maud A, Black 992 


THE MUFFIN-MAN: A Poem , . p 5 ‘ . Herbert Farjeon 993 
l%th an Ornamental Border. 
REAL GHOST STORIES ; : ‘ - Taken down by Clive Holland 994 


“THE HAUNTED STUDIO OF THE RUE DE VAUGIRARD.” 
“THE TRAGEDY OF THE CRYSTAL.” 
“THE GHOSTLY MODEL.” 

Illustrated by Wal Paget. 


THE OPENING OF THE ENGAGEMENT: A Poem . ‘ . & PR. 108 
GOLD, FRANKINCENSE, AND MYRRH: A Story oF “THE THREE KINGS 
FROM THE EAST” , ’ ‘ . Marie Louise Egerton Castle 1002 

Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 

“VOTES FOR WOMEN!” , . ‘ . . R Violet A. Wilson 1007 
A Series of Humorous Photog maple, 

BALLADE OF THE LONELY MAID R ; ° . Helen Taylor oto 

THE MISSING WORD: A Srory oF A YOUNG —_— ; . Desmond Coke 1011 

THE CHRISTMAS CARD: A SrTory. ‘ ; : : . Owen Oliver 1014 


Lllustrated by A. J. Gough. 


(CONTINUED ON PaGe xxix) 


THE CHILDREN'S INHERITANCE 


WE is the title of a brightly-written and beautifully YOU 
printed booklet explaining how a parent may g 


“OU PROVIDEFOR HIS GHILDREN to 


one SEE 


FREE ©" 2 plan that is at once simple, economical, 
9 and perfect in all its details. T 


FIRE, BURGLARY, FIDELITY, « EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY INSURANCES ON BEST TERMS. 


What the Press says of the Century: 
“‘Soundly managed and as solid as a rock.’ "—Business. 
“One of the soundest Life Companies in existence.”—Jnsurance Times. 
“Safe to do what it undertakes.”—7ruth. 


CENTURY Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE—Century House, 18, Charlotte Sq., Edinburgh. 
LONDON OFFICE—Century House, 27, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


Good Agents wanted. 
xxvii 
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DO YOU KNOW 
THIS MAN? 


He is said by those who have con- 
sulted him to be greatly gifted, and 
to describe one's life with wonder- 
ful fidelity. 

Hundreds who have already writ- 
ten say he might have known them 
all their lives, so surprisingly correct 
was he. 

The Graphic says: ‘‘ His delines- 
tions are nothing short of marvellous.” 

The Court Fournal says: “* Has 
ee ps oe power 

hlack and White says: “He has 
given some astonishing results.” 

The Countess of Kimberley says 
what he told her was excellent. 

Seymour Hicks, the. ceiebrated 
actor, says: ‘*It is indeed marvellous.” 

a fontagu of Beaulieu says: 
“ The chart is wonderful.” 

Mrs. Kendal, the great actress, 
says: “ You have astonished me 
with your accuracy. It is marvel- 
lous." Numerous other distinguished 
people have said the same. 

Send him your birth date, enclosing 

1/- p.o. and stamp. 
DO IT NOW. 

YOU WILL BE AMAZED. 
His Address is— 


PROF. KENDAL, T. L., 89, Regent St., London, W. 




















NOSES AND EARS. 


NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines in 
the world. Improve ugly noses of all kinds. 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep. 

Send stamped envelope for full particulars. 

RED NOSES.—My long-established medically 
approved Treatment absolutely cures red noses. 
3/9 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 

UGLY EARS.—My patent Rubber Ear Caps 
remedy ugly outstanding ears. Hundreds of suc- 
cesstul cases, 7/6 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 

B. LEES RAY, 10E, Central Chambers, Liverpool. 
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STRONGEST 


CARPETS 


FOR HARD WEAR. 
(20 SIZES in Stock.) Being —— they Outwear two 
Ordinary Carpets 
The only Carpets which answer to modern requirements, being 
Ilygienic, Decorative, Durable, and Inexpensive. Easy to Sweep. 
Do not Collect Dust. (SEND FOR PATTERNS.) Here are the prices of 
ABINGDON CORD SQUARES: 
Art Shades, Seamless, Reversible. 
2x2) 2x3 2x2) 2x3 2x3h 2x4 3x3 
10/- 10/6 12/6 159 186 15/- 
3x4 3x4h 34x30 SEX4 «BAK 4R 84 XS 
20/- 23/- 21/6 23/6 27/- 31/6 
4x4 4x4} 4x5 4x6 4x7 yds. 
27/6 30;- 33/6 40/- 47/6 each 
Sy (Carriage Paid.) Also made-in all widths for 
Stairs, Landings, and Passages. 
The ABINGDON CARPET M 


ABD 1-ON 
— THAMES 

















ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR 


is a soothing and emollient preparation for the 


FACE AND |HANDS. 


It removes freckles, tan, redness, and roughness of the skin 
caused by the use of hard water or exposure to 


COLD WINDS; 


soothes and relieves chaps, irritation, and chilblains more 
effectually than any other preparation, prevents the irritating 
effects of eczema, softens an 


BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN, 


and producesa pureand delicate complexion. Itis warranted 


FREE FROM METALLIC 


or other poisons, and can be used with impunity on the skin 
of the most delicate lady orchild. Sizes, 2/3 and 4/6; sold by 
Stores, Chemists, and Rowland's, 67, Hatton Garden, London, 























THE BEST 


Christmas Box for a Youngster! 





One of Harbutt’s Plasticine HOME 
MODELLING OUTFITS. _The 
“ Builder Box”—a _ fascinating 
pastime for both Children and their 
Parents. Complete in 5 Colours 
and all necessary tools, Post Free 
5/6. A NEW Box for the Girls, 
“ the Litile Housekeeper.” Dolls’ 
Parties made easy. Plates. Dishes, 
Knives, Forks, Spoons, Rolling 
Pin, etc. Complete, Post Free, 2/4. 
WM.  HARBUTT, _A.R.C.A., 
44, Bathampton, Bath. 
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SANTA CLAUS: NEw STYLE : : ° : : : ’ ’ + 1920 
A Drawing by W. Ralston, 
STORIES AND PICTURES FOR CHILDREN: 
THE HOUSE IN THE Woop . : , . ’ : ’ . E. Nesbit 1021 
Illustrated by A, E. Jackson. 
PRINCE NAMELESS: A FAIRY STORY . : ° . 2B. Paul Neuman 1031 
Lllustrated by Charles Robinson, 
LITERAL TRANSLATIONS. : ° ° ° , 
Illustrated by a Series of photographs by E. Elliot Stock. 
THE CRADLE SONG . . ‘ ‘ ‘ - . . R. Ellis Roberts 1044 
Illustrated from a Photograph by Minna Keene. 
AUNT MARIA’S DRESSING-TABLE: CuRIstMAS STORIES TO YOUNG 
CHILDREN , ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ : ‘ . . . Helen Reid Cross 1045 
Lllustrated by the Author. 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ PRIZE COMPETITION . ‘ - 1051 


r Arthur Helliar 1041 


‘A Figure Study ” e” +6 ° by S. B. DAWSON : . . ° - O51 
‘‘Smartly Cleared” ° . by E, E. CARTER . ‘ ° . - 1052 
‘Sunshine and Breeze" . ° by E. S. MAPLES ° > ° ° » 1053 
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‘* Sympathy ” § by JAMES SPENCER . ° . . - 1057 
‘In an Ancient Cornish Church” . by DAvID ORR ° 1058 


CHRISTMAS IN THE PARIS SHOPS . : : ; . M. E. Clarke 1059 
Illustrated, 

IN THE WEST END: BEING A DiARy, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE 
Illustrated. Mrs. Pepys 1062 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE xxx) 


LOCOMOTIVES, 
hy | RAILWAYS, 
ENGINES. 


We are Specialists and 
Experts in Model Railway 
Manufacture. 





INSPECT OUR GOODS. London Branch: 257, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Ideal Christmas & New Year Presents 


We claim to have solved the difficult problem of “‘ suitable presents for Boys above the toy-loving age,” by provid'ng 
an immense variety of Working Models of Steamboats, Stationary Engines, Locomotives, Coaches, etc., that are not 
only very fascinating, but to a lad with a taste for mechanics they become very instructive, and the knowledge gained 
is of inestimable value. Having made the production of Working Models our special study, and equipped our Works 
with the latest mach nery, we are able to offer the very best goods at a moderate cost, and can fit up a complete 
Model Railway for Drawing-room Table or a Miniature Railway to carry passengers round a Park. 

We manufacture Models of all kinds, and invite you to 
send for our Catalogue No. 33. 

Model Electric, Steam, and Clockwork Locomotives, Rails, Coaches, Wag 

gons, Signals, and every accessory for Model Railway Work. Horizontal 

and Vertical Steam, Gas, and Vacuum Engines; Boilers, Injectors, Boiler 

and Engine Fittings, Dynamos and Motors, Pressure Gauges, Sheet Metal, 

Rods and Tubing, Tools, Screws, etc., etc. Over 300 pages. Post free, 6d.* 


Address all communications to— 


W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & CO., 
Head Office and Works: NORTHAMPTON. 


Read ** Model Railways and Locomotives,” 3d. Monthly. 
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THE PALL MALL STORY BOOK. 
CAUGHT REDHANDED . : ‘ ‘ i : ‘ . Alan Sanders 1071 
THE HOLDING-UP OF THE TRANSYLVANIA . , . Angus Lynne 1078 
THE SCANDAL AT PLENDON : . , ‘ . . Orme Agnus 1082 
JANET WILDERBY’S CHILD . ; P ‘ P : , Olaf Baker 1087 


THE MAN ON THE WHITE HORSE . : : , ‘ M. Forrest 10g0 
A SAD PARTING: A POEM , ‘ ; ; : . WV. Pallant Cassera 1096 
CONFESSIONS OF A HOCKEY GIRL , ‘ ‘ . Edythe O’Ferrall 1097 
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= Fi or particulars of J y N ber, see Editorial Notices, pp. xx and xxii. 
issi or allo es are allowed to Advertising Agents 
in respect of advertisements inserted | by them. 











The usual 
*,* All MSS. submitted to the Editor for consideration must bear the names and addresses of the 
Authors, be type-written, and accompanied by stamps; otherwise they will not be read or 
returned. It must be understood that they are sent at the Author's risk, and the Editor is 
not responsible for their safe custody or return. All Drawings submitted must also bear 
the names and addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accompanied by stamps, 
to defray the cost of return. MSS. and Drawings should be addressed to the Editor, 
** Pall Mall Magazine,” Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 





For the Easiest and Quickest Possible Shave 


(LEMAK See 5; 


“WHY PAY A GUINEA?” 


The 5,= Outfit, as illustrated in 
a this advertisement,comprises Silver- 
Plated Frame, handle and stropping attach- 


ment, with seven perfect Clemak Blades in 
silk-lined wooden case. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR A CLEMAK. 


Clemak Blades can be Stropped and 
will last for years. 
STANDARD OUTFIT. 
TRIPLE SILveR- PLATED. 

With 12 Blades and Strop, 
in handsome leather case, 10/6 


Clemak Shaving Soap, Gd. 
CLEMAK BOOKLET POST FREE. 
Send P.O. and receive your set prepaid. 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter Street, London. 


XAN 
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PERFECT ACCENTUATING LEVER. 
__, MELODY& ACCOMP? DENEREY 


ed 94 a RECENT SV. 


The “Sterling,” by a most simple and ingenious method, 
accomplishes the perfect phrasing of any passage or bar 
of the music, and each note can be emphasised. or sustained 
at will—the melody being prominently maintained and the 


accompaniment subdued in any part of the composition. 


In view of the many claims to supremacy by numerous 
advertisers, we earnestly ask intending purchasers not to 
decide without first seeing the “Sterling.” Our prices are 
lower than any other high-grade Player Piano. Deferred 


payments can be arranged to suit all customers. 


Ask for Catalogue “‘ P.” 


COPPLESTON & CO., Lia, 
STERLING HOUSE, 94,REGENT ST.,W. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 7 EATM i 0 R| 
RED 


OLD SCOTCH 


& BLUE “SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


For Breakfast & after Di ' ; 
eS a Se Carries the Wild Rough Scent 


In making, use less quantity, it being so . pa 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE of the Highland Breeze. 























The Aristocracy of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth depends largely on Self ; that 
old age is what we make it ; that normal health is the richest prize of existence, and 
that this world is made for health and happiness..—HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, help to make and keep 
you ‘Healthy, Hardy and Happy. 
‘ Selfz-reverence, Selfsknowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’—TENNYSON. 


CAUTION.—LExamine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S —— SALT.’ Without it you have the 
sincerest form of flattery—IMITATI 


{- — | 
: Infants fed on these Foods are neither 
fretful nor wakeful. 


‘Allenburys Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 

























The ‘‘Allenburys” Milk Foods, being perfectly 
digestible and closely resembling human milk, 
give freedom from digestive ailments, promote 
sound sleep, and ensure vigorous health and 
development. 





g@@ A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. -@3§ 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., ‘se* London. 
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TO BENEFIT THE BOY!! 


All who have this desirable aim in view 
will be interested to peruse the special 
EARLY PROVIDENT PROSPECTUS 
of the 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


“One of the best Life Offices in the world.”— Standard. 


By effecting a policy in early life, it is possible to secure all the advan- 
tages of Insurance after age 21 or 25 at a fraction of the cost then 
involved, while in the event of the child’s death before the age selected 
all the premiums paid will be returned. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION IS REQUIRED. 


EXAMPLE :—A With-Profit Policy for £1,000 may be 
effected at age 5 next birthday for £9 14s. 2d. yearly, and at age 
25 it will confer all the benefits of a Whole-Life Insurance, which at 
that age in the ordinary course costs £23 6s. 8d. per annum. A\llterna- 


tively, the Policy may be converted, without increase of premium, into :— 


(1) An Insurance of £964, Premium ceasing after age 60. 

(2) An Insurance of £914, Premium ceasing after age 50. 

(3) An Insurance of £876, payable on the attainment of age 60, or 
at previous death. 

(4) An Insurance of £726, payable on the attainment of age 50, or 
at previous death ; or Insured may claim 

(5) A Cash Payment of £261, over which it can be arranged that 
the Parent or Guardian should retain control ; or may take 

(6) A fully-paid Insurance of £756 without profits, payable at death. 


Other amounts pro rata. Other ages on application..- 





Write for Particulars (stating age of child) to Dept. E., 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 





Delightful ! 


As an inviting, dainty and altogether 
/ excellent addition to lunch, tea or supper, 
Huntley and Palmers Oval Digestive Biscuits cannot 
/ fail to win the appreciation of even the most critical. 


| Two or three with the early morning cup of tea, or at any time 
| of the day with a glass of milk or wine, provide a valuable ‘stay.’ 


HUNTLEY AND PALMERS 


\ OVAL DIGESTIVE 


BISCUITS 


H & P's Oval Digestive Biscuits are made 
with a scrupulous regard for purity. 
Ask for H & P's Oval Digestive 
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Spewed Fruit -Ganned Fruits em. 
Stewed Prunes- Bottled Fruits et 


BIRD’S CUSTARD reigns supreme by reason of its rich creaminess 
—its pure delicate flavour. Has a never-failing charm for every taste. 
P#-Insist on the Best! Always the Best! The Best is BIRD'S. 
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